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Art.  I — The  Life  aiid  Ejnstlea  of  St.  Pa\d.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Coney beare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  In  Two  Volumes,  Quarto.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  most  instructive  and  fascinating  work,  combining  a 
large  amount  of  geographical  description  and  philological 
criticism  with  rich  stores  of  historical  learning,  pervaded  by  an 
enlightened  Christian  spirit,  and  written  in  a  style  at  once  per¬ 
spicuous  and  engaging.  It  is,  moreover,  adorned  with  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  maps,  plates,  and  wood-engravings, 
by  means  of  which  the  reader  becomes  familiar  with  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  the  great  apostle’s  labours,  and  with  many  of  the- 
peculiarities  of  his  times.  We  have  read  the  volumes  with 
delight,  notwithstanding  some  imperfections  that  otfend  the 
critical  eye.  We  do  not  recollect  any  book  from  which  the 
Christian — the  Christian  minister  especially — will  derive  so 
much  direct  elucidation  of  the  actions  and  inspired  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  chief  of  missionaries.  The  writers  have  aimed  at 
a  noble  object,  ‘  to  give  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul  himself,  and 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded and  they 
have  brought  to  the  undertaking  a  breadth  of  view,  a  fulness  of 
knowledge,  a  frequent  accuracy  of  judgment,  a  soundness  of 
general  principles,  and  a  laborious  diligence  which  we  are 
almost  afraid  of  seeming  to  praise  too  highly^  They  have 
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painted  the  various  ])hases  of  eastern  life,  revived  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  departed  kingdoms,  and  spread  out  a  brilliant  ])anorauia 
of  the  many  landscapes  and  sea-tracks  through  which  the 
apostle  travelled.  All  the  natural  scenery  and  architectural 
glories  of  the  vast  Roman  empire  are  vividly  brought  before 
ns.  Not  only  are  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
narrative  picturesquely  described,  but  the  personal  peculiarities, 
the  intellectual  characteristics,  the  moral  attributes,  and  the 
evangelical  zeal  of  Paul  are  skilfully  drawn  and  naturally 
coloured  from  the  portrait  of  himself  in  his  epistles.  These 
epistles,  for  reasons  which  we  accept,  are  given  in  a  new  trans¬ 
lation,  somewhat  paraj)hrastic,  and  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  history.  We  cannot  say  that  this  part  of  the 
work  is  as  successful  as  the  rest. 

The  oj)ening  of  the  first  chapter  prepares  the  reader  to 
expect  a  work  of  more  than  common  pretensions. 

*  The  life  of  a  great  man,  in  a  great  period  of  the  world's  history,  is 
a  subject  to  command  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 
Alexander  on  his  eastern  exj>edition,  spreading  the  civilization  of 
Gi'eece  over  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
— Jnlius  Csesar  contending  against  the  Gauls,  and  subduing  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  Western  Euro()e  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  Romiin 
government, — Charlemagne  compressing  the  sepai*ating  atoms  of  the 
feudal  world,  and  reviving  for  a  time  the  image  of  imjx;rial  unity, — 
Columbus  sailing  westward  over  the  Atlantic  to  discover  a  new  world 
which  might  receive  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  old, — Najwleon  on 
his  rapid  cam|)aigns,  shattering  the  ancient  system  of  European  states^ 
and  leaving  a  chasm  between  our  present  and  the  past: — these  are  the 
colossal  figures  of  history,  which  stamj)  with  the  impress  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  greatness  the  centuries  in  which  they  lived. 

*  The  interest  with  which  we  look  upon  such  men  is  natural  and 
inevitable,  even  when  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  in  their  character 
and  their  work  evil  was  mixed  up  in  lai*ge  proportions  with  the  good, 
and  when  we  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  providential  design  which 
drew  the  featun^s  of  their  respective  cjkkIis.  But  this  natural  feeling 
rises  into  something  higlier,  if  we  can  be  assured  that  the  period  we 
contemplate  was  designedly  pre{)ai'od  for  great  results,  tliat  the  work 
we  admire  was  a  work  of  unmixed  good,  tuid  the  man  whose  actions 
we  follow  was  an  instrument  specially  })repared  by  the  hands  of  God. 
Such  a  jK\riod  was  that  in  which  the  civilized  world  was  united  under 
the  first  Roman  em|H.*ix)rs :  such  a  work  was  the  first  preacliing  of  the 
Gosi>el:  and  such  a  man  was  Paul  of  Tarsus.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  1,  2. 

The  religious  culture  of  the  Jews,  with  the  relation  of  their 
history  to  that  of  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  the  empire 
or  Christianity  by  the  Grecian  civilization  and  by  the  disper- 
ion  of  the  Jews,  are  so  exhibited  as  to  introduce  Saul  of 
Tarsus  into  the  midst  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  cir- 
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cumstances  in  which  his  mission  was  fulfilled.  In  an  easy  style 
we  arc  made  acquainted  with  his  family,  his  early  life,  studies, 
and  opening  manhood,  till  his  appearance  at  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen. 

*  “  And  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death.”  A  Spanish  painter  in  a 
picture  of  Stephen  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  has  repre¬ 
sented  Saul  as  walking  by  the  martyr's  side  with  melancholy  calmness. 
He  consents  to  his  death  from  a  sincere  though  mistaken  conviction  of 
duty ;  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  rage  of  the  baffled  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
crowd  who  flock  to  the  scene  of  bloodshed.  Literally  considered,  such 
a  representation  is  scarcely  consistent  either  with  Saul's  conduct  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  or  with  liis  own  expressions  concerning  himself 
at  the  later  periods  of  his  life.  But  the  picture,  though  historically 
incorrect,  is  poetically  true.  The  painter  has  worked  according  to  the 
true  idea  of  his  art  in  throwing  upon  the  persecutor's  countenance  the 
shadow  of  his  coming  repentance.  We  cannot  dissociate  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Stephen  from  the  conversion  of  Paul.  The  spectacle  of  so 
much  constancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much  love,  could  not  be  lost.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  with  Augustine,*  **  that  the  church  owes  Paul 
to  the  prayer  of  Stephen.” 

^  Si  Stephanus  Non  Orasset 

"  Ecclesia  Paulum  Non  Haberet.”*  Vol.  L  pp.  81,  82. 

The  extension  of  the  church  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  preaching  of  the  scattered  disciples  at 
Antioch,  and  so  vigorously  carried  on  by  Paul,  occupies  of  course 
the  larger  portion  of  these  volumes.  We  are  carried  forward  io 
successive  chapters  with  an  interest  that  seldom  flags.  Light 
falls  on  almost  every  step.  Places,  persons,  customs,  incidents 
of  travel  by  land  and  sea,  the  sacred  and  classical  allusions— 
too  apt  to  be  heedlessly  passed  over  by  even  intelligent  readers 
of  the  New  Testament — are  often  made  to  glow^  with  tlie  reality 
of  actual  life.  Nearly  every  question  on  which  different  judg¬ 
ments  have  been  given  is  calmly  discussed,  and  what  the 
writer  regards  as  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  exhibited. 
Innumerable  points  of  interest  are  elicited  by  minute  expres¬ 
sions  and  delicate  references.  While  the  narrative  flows  on  in 
a  full  current,  sometimes  rendered  feeble  bv  diffuseness,  it  is 
perpetually  accompanied  with  explanations  that  are  scarcely 
ever  tedious,  though  drawn  with  unwearied  assiduity  from  the 
most  varied  resources  of  ancient  learning  and  modem  research. 
A  spring-like  freshness  breathes  around  the  most  familiar  facts ; 
and  surprises  the  most  agreeable  are  experienced  from  the 
rare  associations  suggested  with  persons,  places,  circumstances, 
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and  inodes  of  expression  which  may  have  been  passed  over 
hundreds  of  times  with  scarcely  a  thought.  We  seem  to  be  at 
home  in  strange  cities.  We  read  on  mountains,  streams,  and 
shores,  in  storms,  ruined  palaces,  and  fallen  temples,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  accompany  the  young 
aspirant  from  Tarsus  to  the  school  of  Gamaliel ;  trace  his  hot 
pursuit  of  the  hated  Nazarenes  ;  hear  his  first  prayer  of  faith  ; 
mingle  with  the  wondering  congregations  to  whom  he  opens  his 
commission;  escape  with  him  to  Arabia;  travel  with  him  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia;  witness  the  opening  of  the  Great  Catholic 
Mission  identified  with  the  name  of  Christ  at  Antioch  ;  and 
then  follow  its  stately  movements  in  his  person  by  way  of 
Cyprus,  and  throughout  the  famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  With 
quickened  interest  we  behold  the  light  from  heaven  spreading 
along  the  coasts  immortalized  by  Homer  and  Thucydides,  and 
Cicero  and  Virgil — over  the  battle-fields  of  empire,  the  shades 
of  vanquished  superstitions — the  haunts  of  philoso])hy — the 
caves  of  silenced  oracles,  the  monuments  of  history — the  echoes 
of  song — in  those  w  onderful  old  times  of  which  nations  are 
proud  to  think  with  enthusiasm  as  they  join  the  march  of 
civilized  humanity.  The  headlands  of  the  ^Egean  cast  their 
shadows  on  our  track,  harbours  of  ancient  navigation  give  us 
shelter,  peoples  known  to  the  commerce,  science,  or  ambition  of 
classic  times  vibrate  with  the  new’  impulse ;  letters  of  wisdom 
and  authority,  bespeaking  the  social  victories  of  the  gospel 
along  the  highways  of  conquering  armies,  lie  before  us  as  in  the 
orient  light  of  distant  climes  ;  and  when  w  c  reach  the  centre  of 
this  vast  domain,  and  behold  the  arm  of  the  world’s  master 
lifted  up  to  crush  the  greatest  man  then  living  in  the  world,  we 
feel  that  we  are  present  at  this  closing  scene. 

*  As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on,  their  w’ay  was 
crowded  with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and  comers  between  the 
metropolis  and  its  harbour — merchants  hastening  to  superintend  the 
unloading  of  their  cargoes — sailors  eager  to  squander  the  profits  of  their 
last  voyage  in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital — officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  or  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  legions  on  the  Eui)hrates  or  the  Rhine— Chaldean 
astrologers — Phrygian  eunuchs — dancing-girls  from  Syria  with  their 
painted  turbans — mendicant  priests  from  Egj’pt  howling  for  Osins — 
Greek  atlventurers,  eager  to  coin  their  national  cunning  into  Roman 
gold — representatives  of  the  avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and  lust, 
the  au|>erstition  and  intelligence,  of  the  imjxu’ial  world.  Through  the 
dust  and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers 
threaded  their  way  silently,  under  the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian  mid¬ 
summer.  They  were  marching,  though  they  knew  it  not,  in  a  proces¬ 
sion  more  truly  triumphal  than  any  they  had  ever  followed,  in  the 
train  of  general  or  emperor,  along  the  Sacred  Way.  Their  prisoner,  now 
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And  for  ever  delivered  from  his  captivity,  rejoiced  to  follow  his  Lord 
“  without  the  gate.’*  The  place  of  execution  was  not  far  distant;  and 
there  the  sword  of  the  heatisman  ended  his  long  course  of  sufferings, 
and  released  that  heroic  soul  from  that  feeble  body.  Weeping  friends 
took  uj)  his  corpse,  and  carried  it  for  burial  to  those  subteri*auean 
labyrinths,  where,  through  many  ages  of  oppression,  the  persecuted 
church  found  refuge  for  the  living,  and  sepulchres  for  the  dead. 

‘Thus  died  the  apostle,  the  prophet,  the  martyr;  bequeathing  to  the 
church,  in  her  government  and  her  discipline,  the  legacy  of  his  apo¬ 
stolic  labours;  leaving  his  prophetic  words  to  her  living  oracles; 
pouring  forth  his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  martyrdoms. 
Thenceforth,  among  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  among  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
his  name  has  stood  pre-eminent.  And  wheresoever  the  holy  church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  God,  there  Paul  of  Tarsus 
is  revei-ed,  as  the  great  teacher  of  a  universal  redemption  and  a 
catholic  religion — the  herald  of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind.* — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  503 — 505. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  these  portly  volumes  were  we  to 
stop  at  commending  their  vigorous  hold  on  the  imagination, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  sense  of  the  precious 
benefit  thus  secured  to  the  reading  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  Unhappily  many,  very  many,  suggestive 
words  of  that  sacred  volume  stand  for  almost  nothing  in  these 
western  regions  at  the  present  day.  Names  that  could  not  have 
been  pronounced  in  living  Greek  without  emotion  have  become 
stereotyped  in  cold  forms  with  little  meaning,  so  that  even  the 
devoutest  readers  seldom  catch  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the 
inspired  writers  as  they  were  shared  by  those  to  whom  those 
words  were  first  addressed.  The  narrative  of  Luke,  and  the 
letters  of  Paul  lose  much,  in  this  way,  of  the  realness  which 
belongs  to  them,  and  nearly  all  the  human  interest  which  so 
greatly  endeared  them  to  the  Christians  of  the  first  age.  Thank¬ 
ful  are  we  to  have  whole  libraries  of  introductions  and  com¬ 
mentaries,  which  we  are  under  no  temptation  to  depreciate. 
Not  a  few  of  our  public  teachers,  still  more  sacred  in  our 
eyes,  have  the  power  of  embodying  the  results  of  reading  in  a 
natural  way  of  telling  us  the  things  that  are  written  in  the 
book,  as  though  they  were  describing  what  they  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  and  felt  with  their  own  hearts,  and  these  are 
sure  to  be  the  most  popular  preachers,  and  the  most  impressive 
in  all  times  and  places.  Advantage  similar  to  that  of  listening 
to  such  expounders  we  experience  in  reading  these  pages. 
We  feel  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Saul  of  Tarsus.  His 
very  person  is  before  us.  II is  voice  speaks  to  us.  We  are 
familiar  with  his  movements — his  way  of  thinking — of  feeling — 
of  expression — with  the  man  as  well  as  with  his  works — with 
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his  daily  life  as  well  as  with  his  inspired  doctrine.  We  feel  the 
unity  and  the  strength  of  his  character.  We  are  impressed 
with  his  activity  not  less  than  with  his  wisdom  and  devotedness. 
His  doings  illustrate  his  sayings,  and  his  sayings  explain  his 
doings.  We  become,  as  it  were,  spectators,  listeners,  fellow- 
travellers  ;  weeping  with  him,  rejoicing  with  him,  praying  with  him, 
suffering  with  him,  believing  with  him,  and  all  but  dying  with  him. 

The  mists  of  ignorance  and  the  chill  of  formalism  melt 
away  in  the  light  of  intelligence ;  and  instead  of  the  routine 
of  an  appointed  lesson,  we  bend  over  a  living  transaction,  and 
our  hearts  beat  to  the  words  of  a  revered  teacher  and  a  loving 
friend.  Can  any  tiling  be  more  desirable  in  its  way  than  the 
habit  of  so  opening  these  hallowed  pages?  What  else  is  it 
than  entering  into  the  spirit  of  what  is  w  ritten,  as  they  did  who 
read  the  very  autographs,  to  whom  all  the  words  are  signs  of 
well-lcnown  things  and  places  and  persons,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  whose  own  life  consisted  of  no  other  elements  ?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  joy  to  our  higher  nature,  a  glad  refreshing  of  our 
spiritual  forces,  thus  to  touch  the  realities,  of  which  the  words 
in  the  holy  books  are  the  suggestive  symbols.  They  are  well¬ 
deserving  of  such  pre])aredness  for  reading  them  aright.  And 
we  need  such  preparedness — not  only  because  we  foreigners 
living  in  remote  times,  amid  strange  languages  and  customs — 
because  the  bare  facts  of  this  singular  history  have  become 
separaUdy  known  to  us  without  study  of  our  own — because  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  have  escaped  the  crudest  errors 
regarding  nearly  all  the  materials  and  circumstances  of  the 
Pauline  memoirs — but  mainly  because  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  mode  of  learning  sacred  truth  w  hich  is  unavoidably 
as  different  as  possible  from  the  mode  in  which  it  must  have 
been  learnt  at  first.  Now,  in  whatever  degree  w’e  value  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  many  points  of  contemplation  from  which  it  is 
to  be  looked  at  if  w’e  would  thoroughly  make  it  out,  in  that 
degree  shall  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  help  towards  seeing  it 
in  the  light  or  shades  which  fell  upon  it  as  it  struggled  for  life 
through  the  priesthoods,  the  policies,  the  philosophies,  the 
superstitions,  the  crimes,  and  griefs,  and  yearnings  of  the  world 
that  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero. 

We  fear  that  most  Christians  have  ideas  of  Paul  and  of  his 
Letters  that  are  too  official.  We  need  an  effort — many  efforts — to 
rise  to  tlie  true  standing  of  that  man  in  the  human  race,  of  those 
Letters  in  the  literature  of  the  ages,  and  of  both  in  the  deep 
counsels  of  God,  as  He  unfolds  them,  with  awful  slowness,  in  the 
majestic  succession  of  events  which  make  the  history  of  our 
world.  We  know  not  how  any  other  man,  bom  in  any  other  family, 
brought  up  in  any  other  way,  endowed  with  any  other  qualities. 
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or  moving  through  any  other  scenes,  could  have  done  what  that 
one  man  has  done  for  all  of  us.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  auy 
should  be  content  without  knowing  all  that  can  be  known  of 
the  fashioning  of  that  ^  chosen  vase,*  from  which  the  unseen 
hand  of  God  is  filling  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  the  treasures 
of  eternity  ;  and  the  sadness  is  increased  by  knowing  that  tliis 
poverty-stricken  listlessness  is  the  natural  rebound  from  the 
fooleries  of  saint-icorship — retreating  from  the  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  superstition  to  the  cold  light  of  metaphysical  abstrao- 
tions,  or  the  colder  darkness  of  sceptical  indifierence.  Wel¬ 
come,  then,  every  sunbeam  of  glowing  intelligence !  Thanks 
to  the  men  who  bring  their  golden  urns  of  eastern  perfume  to 
allure  us  back  to  warmer  regions,  where  the  loveliest  flowers  and 
the  ripest  fruits  attest  the  presence  of  light  without  clouds 
and  of  life  in  its  own  fulness.  We  want  our  whole  mental 
being  impregnated  with  the  life-giving  thoughts  and  the  never 
dying  impulses  of  this  self-sacriheiiig  man,  who,  without  setting 
up  as  either  saint  or  hei'o,  was  more  than  ever  priests  imagined 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  one,  or  poets  in  the  glory  of  the  other. 
What  views  of  holiness  had  he  who  went  from  the  workshop  of 
the  tentmaker  to  the  perils  of  the  dec]) ;  from  the  midnight  song 
in  prison,  after  scourging,  which  awoke  the  virtuous  indignation 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  to  the  preaching  of  Heaven's  glad  tidings 
to  his  jailor ;  from  the  sorrow  provoked  by  the  brilliant  idola¬ 
tries  of  Athens  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Living  God  among  the 
contemptuous  ])hiloso])hers  on  the  Mars’  Hill ;  from  comforting 
the  frighted  heathen  mariners,  who,  for  his  sake  and  by  his 
direction,  were  saved  from  shipwreck,  to  the  terrible  solitude  of 
standing  without  a  friend  before  the  imperial  ^  lion’  at  Rome  ? 
And  what  deemed  he  of  heroism,  to  whom  all  honours,  gains, 
privileges,  and  triumphs,  were  less  than  nothing,  and  baser 
than  filth,  compared  with  teaching  the  ignorant  the  way  to 
everlasting  life  with  God  ?  This  w  as  indeed  a  man,  though  only 
a  man ;  a  man  w’ho  believed  what  all  Christians  hope  they 
believe;  a  believing  man,  who  did  simply  wdiat  his  conscience  told 
him  he  ought  to  tlo,  what  his  heart  prompted,  what  his  master 
willed,  and  what  the  world  needed  without  knowing  it  With 
such  a  man  w  e  can  scarcely  have  too  much  to  do.  The  more  we 
know’  him  the  less  shall  w’e  be  tempted  to  worship  him ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  calmer  and  more  practical  will  be  our  desire  to  be  like 
him  in  what  he  l>elieved  for  the  guidance  of  his  soul,  and  in  what 
he  was,  as  the  beloved  physician  has  painted  him,  and  as  his  own 
Letters  have  revealed  him.  If  we  may  say  so,  it  is  the  actual  com- 
rnonuess — the  absence  of  the  grand,  that  seems  to  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  Paul  from  the  uncommon  men  of  vulgar  fame.  He  moves 
before  us  from  the  first  as  a  most  manly  ])er8on,  simple,  sen- 
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sible,  kind,  straitforward,  somewhat  impetuous,  a  good  deal 
decided  in  his  convictions,  bold  in  his  avowals,  catholic  in  his 
spirit,  though  intolerant  of  wilful  error,  and  unsparing  in  his 
opposition  to  manifest  sin ;  almost  w^otnanly  in  certain  phases 
of  his  character,  though  rising  above  fear  in  the  most  trying 
dangers,  or  complaint  in  the  most  depressing  labours  and  the 
coarsest  privations;  quick  in  resentment  of  wrong  done  to 
others — especially  to  Onk  whom,  to  his  latest  hour,  he  could 
not  forget,  as  having  pardoned  the  wrong  which  in  his  ignorance 
he  himself  had  done  Him — yet  with  a  dignity  almost  concealed 
by  the  meekness  which  really  elevates  it,  giving  up  everything 
but  the  ‘  one  thing,’  for  which  he  lived,  to  soothe  the  griefs,  or 
tlie  prejudices  even  of  those  whose  conduct  to  him  was  in  all 
respects  unworthy,  seldom  considerate,  sometimes  inexcusably 
and  cruelly  hostile;  always  poor,  if  he  can  be  called  poor  who 
cams  his  daily  bread,  yet  not  living  among  the  poor,  but  join¬ 
ing  the  rich  and  powerful  as  an  equal,  with  the  self-respect  of 
an  Oriental  teacher,  and  the  additional  consciousness  of  being 
a  messenger  of  Christ  charged  with  divine  mysteries  ;  assuming 
nothing,  yet  guarding  his  apostolical  authority  with  such  light¬ 
nings  as  the  Grecian  Zeus  never  launched  from  Olympus ;  a 
Jew  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  yet  every  fibre  of  that  heart  trem¬ 
bling  with  desire  for  the  saving  of  all  nations ;  living  as  one 
whose  desire  for  the  better  state  of  being,  of  which  he  knew 
death  to  be  the  portal,  was  probably  limited  only  by  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  human  nature,  yet  willing  to  live  a  long  life  of 
shame,  and  penury,  and  heart- ache  for  the  comforting  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people  for  whom  the  world  caved  nothing ;  highly  intel- 
lectu^,  cultured,  imaginative,  eloquent,  and  rich  in  those  social 
influences  which  raise  men  highest  in  the  circles  of  their  fel¬ 
lows,  yet  wasting  the  oil  of  manhood,  as  most  of  us  would 
think,  in  pursuits  which  even  those  who  deemed  most  highly  of 
him  feebly  appreciated ;  revolving  thoughts  which  intelli¬ 
gences  in  the  highest  spheres  would  have  ajjproached  with  awe, 
and  doing  deeds  the  fame  whereof  will  resound  without  ceasing 
in  all  languages  wherever  man  shall  raise  his  voice,  but  all  the 
while  glorying  in  a  cross,  when  a  cross  was  ignominious,  and 
knowing  nothing  but  Christ,  when  that  name  was  the  darkest 
reproach  that  could  befal  the  most  degraded  outcast. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  force  of  genius  such  a 
character  as  this  could  have  been  invented.  Where  could  the 
Jew  have  found  the  elements  ?  The  Greek  ?  The  Roman  ? 
The  Syrian  ?  The  Egyptian  ?  It  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  fashion. 
Still  less  in  the  Grecian.  What  would  Caesar  have  said  of  it, 
or  Cicero,  or  Brutus?  How  would  it  have  looked  among  the 
votaries  of  Daphne,  or  the  polished  courtiers  of  the  Ptolemies  ? 
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It  is  to  the  full  as  real  as  any  of  them — as  truly  historical,  we 
mean.  We  say  advisedly,  that  we  have  at  least  as  much  reason 
to  doubt  that  there  lived  such  a  man  as  Augustus  as  that  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Paul ;  more  critical  reason  to  hesitate  about 
the  historical  authority  of  Tacitus  than  about  the  historical 
authority  of  Luke  ;  less  evidence  that  Pliny  the  Younger  wrote 
the  Letters  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  did  write,  than  that  Saul 
of  Tarsus  wrote  the  letters  which  are  paraphrased  in  the 
volumes  now  on  our  table.  We  must  hold  by  history — by  all 
history.  Those  who  would  have  us  to  abandon  that,  would 
have  us  abandon  truth  ;  this  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
virtue;  and  then — farewell  to  all  that  raises  man  above  the 
tiger  or  the  swine  ! 

Now,  assuming,  for  reasons  too  apparent  to  require  specifica¬ 
tion,  that  this  history,  known  to  every  well-informed  person  to 
be  invulnerable  on  critical  grounds,  is  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the 
word  of  man  can  bcy  it  is  a  fair  question,  from  which  the  love  of 
the  true,  and  the  virtuous,  and  the  human,  asks  no  man  to 
shrink  —  how  came  this  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  take  the  place 
appropriated  to  him  in  the  world’s  history  —  a  place,  we 
venture  to  say,  more  prominent,  in  several  respects,  than  that 
filled  by  Homer  or  Pericles,  by  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  Csesar, 
by  Charlemagne  or  Napoleon  ?  He  could  not  have  stood 
where  he  does — in  Europe,  remember,  in  the  year  1853 — if  he 
had  not  been  what  the  New  Testament  says  he  was.  What, 
then,  does  the  New  Testament  declare  the  apostle  Paul  to 
have  been  }  He  is  in  no  sense  the  hero  of  this  book,  or  of 
any  portion  of  it.  He  is  never  anything  more  than  a  secondary 
person — a  servant — a  messenger.  He  is  nowhere  set  forth  as 
an  object  of  religious  reverence,  but  as  a  fellow-worshipper  and 
a  brother.  We  hail  him  as  a  conscientious  persecutor  turned 
into  a  hnmble  disciple,  an  open  champion,  and  faithful  con¬ 
fessor.  Learned  in  all  the  traditions  of  .Judaism,  he  becomes 
the  assailant  of  the  bigotry  that  would  impose  them  on  men  of 
other  nations.  Nursed  in  the  most  fervid  zeal  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  his  most  earnest  preachings  and  his  most  laboured 
writings  aim  at  tearing  up  by  the  roots  all  trust  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  that  law— or,  indeed,  any  other  law — for  acquittal  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  safety  in  the  life  to  come.  More  distinctly 
than  the  rest  of  the  ‘  goodly  fellowship’  does  he  expatiate  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  spontaneous  love  which  is  the  fount  of 
man’s  salvation — on  the  grandeur  of  that  human  obedience  by 
which  the  claims  of  right  and  the  thoughts  of  love  are  blended 
in  the  glad  tidings  of  the  cross — on  the  self-renouncing  power 
of  that  faith  which,  while  clinging  as  in  a  death-grasp  to  the 
one  Priest  who  mediates  betw’een  man  and  God,  consecrates 
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redeemed  life  with  the  intenseness  of  sacrifice  in  a  solemnity  of 
worship  that  knows  no  interral, — on  the  ever-working  presence 
of  God’s  Spirit  as  the  giver  and  sustainer  of  the  new  life, — on 
the  hope  that  pierces  the  veil  of  death,  and  sees  in  a  living 
man,  who  had  been  dead,  the  conqueror  of  the  grave,  and  the 
model  of  a  personal  immortality, — and  on  the  vital  energy  with 
which  such  faith  and  hope  exalt  a  man  above  the  sordid  elements 
of  earthly  selfishness — knitting  his  affections  to  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  in  the  natural  gradations  of  kindred,  home, 
and  race,  and  preparing  that  race  for  a  reign  of  harmony  and 
virtue  which  will  cast  the  loveliest  dreams  of  a  golden  age  into 
oblivion,  yet  a  reign  w^hich  is  itself  the  prelude  only  to  that 
final  state  of  man  which  mortal  tongues  cannot  describe,  nor 
the  images  of  earth  foreshadow. 

But  by  what  process  cou/d  the  Cilician  Jew  become  the  life¬ 
long  teacher  of  truths  so  spiritual,  so  sublime,  so  foreign  to  the 
elements  of  his  education,  so  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  his 
self-love,  so  destructive  of  all  the  systems  upheld  by  power, 
and  BO'  destitute  of  any  attraction  but  the  absorbing  one  of 
coming  from  the  heart  of  God.  The  man  himself  tells  us  he  was 
assured  of  this.  He  shows  how  he  came  by  the  assurance, 
lie  appeals  to  men  in  Greece  and  in  Asia-Minor  as  knowing 
that  he  had  wrought  the  same  conviction  in  tlieni  by  proofs  not 
to  be  mistaken.  With  a  modesty  that  could  not  be  feigned, 
be  explains  his  entrance  on  the  remarkable  course  which  has 
covered  the  civilized  world  with  its  records  and  memorials,  nar¬ 
rates  it  in  ]niblic  defences  of  himself  in  the  city  where  .lesus 
had  recently  been  crucified,  and  where  he  had  not  long  before 
blasphemed  that  holy  name,  and  alludes  to  it,  at  times  when  his 
heart  overflows  with  the  remembrance,  in  writing  to  his  converts. 
The  explanation  is  in  simple  keeping  with  tlie  story  of  the 
rising  church.  It  w’as  never  contradicted.  It  is  consistent,  too, 
with  all  the  acknowleged  facts.  Things  indubitably  known 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  aught  we  can  see,  but  for  the 
facts  which  constitute  Paul’s  explanation  of  his  own  case.  If 
ever  an  example  of  actual  life,  known  by  indisputable  evidence, 
deserved  the  examination  of  the  truth-loving,  it  is  here.  \Vhat- 
ever  it  may  be  that  holds  a  man  back  from  such  an  examination, 
w’e  cannot  allow  him  to  mis-name  it  love  of  truth.  We  challenge 
the  fair-minded  thinker  to  point  out  the  trait  in  Paul’s  character, 
tlie  passage  in  his  writings,  or  the  incident  in  his  life,  which  war¬ 
rants  the  suspicion  that  his  trord  tcill  not  stand  far  evidence  in 
matters  of  personal  co7isciousness.  Could  he  have  w  ritten  as  he 
did  to  men  at  Corinth,  or  in  Galatia,  at  Thessalonica,  or  at 
Home,  if  he  had  not  believed,  and  known  that  they  believed,  that 
what  he  had  said  w*as  true  ?  Would  he  have  believed  tliat  these 
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things  were  true  without  sufficient  reason  ?  Was  he  not  too 
sensible  a  man  to  imagine  that  he  had  seen,  heard,  done,  what 
he  had  not  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  done,  in  open  day  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  many  witnesses,  in  yarious  countries,  and  through  a 
course  of  years?  Was  he  not  too  honest  to  have  spent  his 
noble  powers  of  intellect  iu  propagating  a  delusion  by  sys¬ 
tematic  imposture  ?  What  motive  within  the  ken  of  humanity 
would  an  objector  suggest  as  likely  to  have  bribed  a  manifestly 
good  man  to  follow  such  a  course  of  unmitigated  wickedness, 
and  an  eminently  prudent  man  to  so  tliankless  a  career  of 
extravagant  and  ignominious  folly  ?  What  human  probability 
is  there  to  set  against  the  long  array  of  positive  testimonies — 
psychological  harmonies,  minute  coincidences,  critical  investi¬ 
gations,  corroborative  histories,  and  moral  results — which  have 
been  adding  to  the  proofs  of  Paul’s  veracity  among  the  most 
instructed  and  free  thinking  nations  during  the  past  eighteen 
centuiies?  We  ask  the  thoughtful  reader  to  examine  for  him¬ 
self  these  volumes,  written  by  two  scholars  of  our  own  day,  and 
leave  him  to  conclude  whether  the  man  of  Tarsus  was  either  an 
enthusiast  or  an  impostor ! 

Proceeding,  as  we  claim  the  argumentative  propriety  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  on  the  satisfactory  evidence  that  we  here  deal  with 
historical  truth,  there  arise  before  us  suggestions  of  deep  signi¬ 
ficance,  which  are  worthy  of  being  as  prominent  as  we  can  make 
tliem.  We  are  looking  at  a  great  practical  w’ork,  still  going  on 
under  our  own  eyes.  It  is  not  in  any  respect  like  anything  else 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  progress  of  human  history.  It  is 
perfectly  unique — as  unlike  the  institution  of  a  school,  or  the 
planting  of  a  colony,  as  anything  can  be,  yet  apparently  secur¬ 
ing  the  best  results  of  both  without  the  imperfections  of  either. 
Many  disconnected  series  of  national,  military,  imperial,  sacer¬ 
dotal,  and  philosophical  procedures  have  been  preparing  man¬ 
kind  for  a  revolution  in  which  no  part  is  played  direrthj  by  any 
one  of  those  elements — a  revolution  which  changes  the  centres 
of  local  influence  by  converging  them  in  one  focus  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  imagination ; — giving  to  the  mind’s  thought  a 
power  that  slowly  wears  away  the  forces  which  had  subdued  the 
world ; — allying  this  new  power  to  the  Unseen,  the  Universal, 
the  Permanent; — moulding  the  spirits  of  men  after  an  invisible 
pattern ; — uniting  strangers,  aliens,  and  hereditary  enemies  by 
ties  more  binding  than  those  of  kindred,  friendship,  or  country ; — 
silently  undermining  hoary  superstitions,  habits  rooted  in  the 
very  core  of  the  lives  of  nations  ; — gradually  melting  the  chains 
of  personal  thraldom  and  the  burdens  of  social  and  political 
oppression; — sweetening  the  world’s  atmosphere; — creating  do¬ 
mestic  confidence ; — infusing,  as  by  a  natural  law,  the  ingre- 
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dients  of  health  into  the  corrupt  streams  of  ideal  life,  which 
literature  spreads  through  the  secret  arteries  of  society; — giving 
a  tone  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ; — surviving  attempts  both 
to  hinder  and  to  quicken  its  progress,  which  would  have  extin¬ 
guished  any  life  of  earthly  origin  constituting,  at  this  moment, 
the  one  power  in  human  affairs  that  can  be  relied  on  with  cer¬ 
tainty  for  removing  >vhat  is  pernicious,  harmonizing  discordant 
interests,  or  securing  to  posterity  the  costliest  fruits  of  toil, 
genius,  and  virtue; — and  still  fed  by  the  harvests  that  were 
sown,  refreshed  by  the  fountains  that  were  opened,  for  a  re¬ 
luctant  world,  by  the  converted  pharisee  of  Tarsus  ! 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  ask,  now,  what  that  mighty  Thought 
can  be  which  has  done  so  much,  done  it  so  quietly,  so  effectually, 
so  divinely.  Certainly  it  is  a  thought  respecting  man  as  a  con¬ 
scious  person,  his  vital  relation  to  the  master  of  his  actions,  and 
his  inextricable  connexion  with  an  existence  full  of  mysteries 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  Omniscient  Wisdom.  The  great 
foiital  thought  in  the  mind  of  Paul  undoubtedly  had  for  its 
object — Jesus  Christ.  It  was  what  he  thought  of  Him  that 
moved  all  the  springs  of  his  mind.  There  he  found  the  true 
centre  of  man’s  life.  The  thought  was  not  the  result  of  other 
thoughts.  It  was  not  elaborated.  It  was  not  self-produced. 
It  was  not  given  to  him  by  any  other  man.  It  was  neither  a 
discovery  nor  a  tradition.  It  did  not  fall  in  with  previously- 
cherished  Hioughts.  It  was  contrary  to  them.  It  had,  so  to 
speak,  to  expel  them.  Now  what  do  we  know  of  thought  but 
as  the  attribute  of  a  mind  ?  In  whose  mind,  then,  was  the 
thought  before  it  swayed  the  mind  of  Saul  ?  That  he  knew  of 
the  personal  history  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  Stephen, 
and  of  the  multitudes  he  was  persecuting,  concerning  Him  is 
obvious  enough.  Up  to  a  certain  hour,  however,  he  had  no  such 
thoughts;  he  had  rather  the  reverse.  But  on  the  way  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  he  saw  a  supernatural  light,  and  heard  a  voice  saying 
to  him — ‘  I  am  Jesus.’  From  that  critical  moment  this  became 
the  master  thought  of  his  mind.  We  have  no  right  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  his  narrative,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  for 
his  whole  life  from  that  day  was  the  continuous  and  irrefragable 
evidence  of  both.  It  were  easy  to  expatiate  here  on  the  incal¬ 
culable  importance  of  the  conversion  of  this  particular  man  in 
those  peculiar  circumstances,  as  bearing,  in  a  great  variety  of 
respects,  each  possessing  independent  interests  of  its  own,  on 
the  contemporary  and  continued  establishment  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  this  is  not  now  our  inten¬ 
tion  :  we  purpose,  rather,  to  dwell  on  that  particular  system  of 
thought  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  Christianity  in  its 
essence, — the  simple  power  which  is  revolutionizing  the  world. 
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We  must  believe  that  Paul’s  thought  was  the  true  one,  and 
that,  being  the  true  one,  it  is  that  which  Jesus  Christ  would 
have  all  men  think  concerning  Him.  On  the  surface,  and  down 
to  the  lowest  depths  we  can  explore,  of  Paul’s  speeches  and 
writings,  his  regard  for  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  language  of 
adoring  reverence — unutterable  gratitude — intense  love — un¬ 
qualified  obedience — unbounded  confidence — entire  devoted¬ 
ness — and  these  personal  affections,  not  to  an  abstract  truth 
but  to  a  Living  Being  were  the  ever-active  manifestations  of 
the  one  fixed  principle  on  which  he  lived — To  me  to  live  is 
Christ.  We  need  no  theological  acumen  for  discovering  this. 
On  the  contrary,  it  needs  more  subtlety  than  wc  covet,  or  more 
of  something  else  than  ought  to  be  lightly  imputed,  or  hazarded, 
to  avoid  seeing  it  self-revealed  throughout  the  w’ritings  we  are 
now  considering.  We  arc  not  committing  ourselves  to  any 
human  formularies  in  asserting  plainly  our  belief  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind,  in  this  world,  to  conceive  more  highly 
of  any  Being  than  the  Apostle  Paul  conceived  of  Him  whom  he 
worshipped  as  THE  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
and  that  we  nowhere  find  language  for  expressing  our  reliance 
on  the  offering  up  of  his  human  nature  as,  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  so  clear,  full,  and  emphatic  as  that  wdiich 
abounds  in  the  instructions  of  this  great  writer.  So  to  think  of 
Christ  as  to  feel  towards  Him,  and  to  live  for  Him,  as  Paul  did, 
is  to  have  that  imperial  power  which  nothing  created  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist.  This,  and  no  speculative  notion,  no  mystic 
feeling,  no  symbolic  usages,  no  social  organization,  is  the  pith 
and  strength  of  Christianity. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  glorious  thought  should  be 
described  as  Faith — the  calm  repose  of  one  mind  upon 
another,  which  is  the  earliest,  most  constant,  and  most  un¬ 
exceptional  law  of  human  intelligence  in  action;  and  not  less 
easy  is  it  to  perceive  why  this  living  principle,  divinely  guided 
to  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  so  strenuously  contended  for  by  so 
magnificent  a  Christian,  because  so  simple  a  believer,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul.  We  think  nothing  but  the  most  pedantic  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  the  most  sectarian  narrowness  in  men’s  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  Faith,  could  have  imagined  any  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  Faith  and  Reason.  What  is  meant  by  Reason  ?  Is  it  Pure 
Reason,  absolute  intelligence,  the  Attribute  of  God  ?  Faith  is 
man’s  repose  on  that  Reason  manifested  through  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  vital  affair  of  his  salvation.  Is  it  abstract 
thought  f  We  have  an  abstract  notion  of  reason  and  an  abstract 
notion  of  faith  and  of  nearly  everything  else.  Paul,  however, 
dealt  not  with  abstract  notions,  but  with  the  concrete  reality, 
man’s  mind  in  a  positive  state  in  relation  to  the  Son  of  God. 
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Abstract  thought  has  no  more  to  do  witli  faith  than  it  has  to  do 
with  hunger^  or  love,  or  virtue ;  they  are  incapable  of  being 
compared  or  (K)ntra6ted ;  there  can  be  no  antagonism  between 
them.  Is  ‘  Reason’  taken  to  express  ilie  harmony  of  universal 
truth?  That  represents  a  proposition  which  may  include  the 
truths  involved  in  tlie  grounds  and  in  the  fact  of  the  Christian 
believer’s  confidence,  witli  the  relation  of  these  ti'uths  to  all 
others ;  but  the  supposition  of  antagonism  between  Christian 
Faith  and  Reason,  in  this  sense,  would  imply  that  he  who 
asserts  the  antagonism  knows,  not  only  that  Christianity  is  false, 
but  tliat  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  true,  because  he 
knows  all  things.  We  suspect,  however,  those  who  talk  of  this 
antagonism  as  an  objection  to  Christianity,  mean  nothing  else  by 
reason  than  the  sum  total  of  their  foregone  conclusions,  and  by 
Christianity  some  opinion  which  jars  with  these  conclusions : 
all  arguing  of  the  question  raised  by  them  must  of  course  be 
hopeless ;  while  they  tvho  talk  of  such  antagonism  as  an 
objection  to  reason,  mean  nothing  else  than  some  vague  notion 
of  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  against  which,  as  against  all 
pride,  every  principle  of  Christianity  is  an  authoritative  protest. 
For  ourselves,  we  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  faith  in  Christ  for 
salvation  is  tlie  sublimest  act  of  human  reason  : — for  we  under¬ 
stand  by  reason  the  application  of  tlie  faculty  by  which  we  dis¬ 
criminate  tlie  true  from  tlie  false,  the  right  from  tlie  wrong,  and 
the  good  from  the  evil  in  Uie  stern  realities  of  practical  life ; 
and  in  this  conclusion  we  believe  we  are  sustained  by  the 
robust  and  earnest  intellect  of  the  world’s  apostle. 

Whence  then  did  this  robust  and  earnest  intellect  derive  that 
insight  into  the  character  and  relations  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
so  visibly  distinguish  him  from  other  men  ?  Here  we  encounter 
one  of  tlie  generalizations  of  modem  philosophy  which  owes  its 
acceptance  to  its  apparent  simplicity  as  a  logical  formula,  but 
which  has  been  too  liastily  applied  to  a  question  of  fact  and 
evidence  with  which  the  formulce  of  logic  have  really  no  imme¬ 
diate  connexion.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  say  all  truth  comes 
from  God ;  Christianity  is  truth ;  therefore  Christianity  comes 
from  God  ;  and,  by  defining  Christianity  to  mean  that  amount 
of  truth,  more  or  less,  which  a  man  acknowledges  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  New  Testament,  he  may  profess  his  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity — even  while  repudiating  every  one 
of  the  peculiar  principles  w’hich  were  dearer  to  Paul  than  his 
own  life.  In  the  same  sense,  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  Uie  divine  origin  of  all  true  teaching  on  what¬ 
ever  subjecL  But  this  is  far  away  as  the  Antipodes  from  the 
question  now  before  us.  Here  is  the  historical  fact  of  a  man 
teaching,  as  true,  certain  views  of  a  real  person  which  the  world 
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is  to  receive  on  his  authority.  Now  what  we  want  to  know  is, 
first,  how  this  man  arrives  at  these  views  ?  and,  secondly,  why 
are  we  to  take  his  word  for  their  being  true  ?  These  questions 
are  extra-logical,  ante-logical :  until  we  have  disposed  of  them 
so  as  to  bring  out  distinct  and  independent  answers,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  tlie  logician  to  bring  out  any  positive  conclusion 
on  the  subject  However,  we  are  not  going  to  entangle  our¬ 
selves  or  our  readers  in  a  logomachy — a  battle  of  words.  We 
want  to  handle  these  questions  briefly,  leaving  every  man  to 
give  what  he  considers  the  appropriate  name  to  the  mental 
process  we  exhibit  First,  how  did  Paul  arrive  at  those  views 
of  Christ — or  thoughts  respecting  him — which  are  embodied  iii 
his  life  and  writings  ?  In  the  absence  of  positive  information 
we  should  be  left  to  reason  in  the  grounds  of  probability 
gathered  from  a  large  consideration  of  analogous  instances. 
But  this  is  not  our  present  case.  We  lutve  positive  information, 
supplied  by  Paul  himself,  and  supplied  by  him  with  the  evident 
design  of  anticipating  such  a  question.  And  this  information, 
instead  of  being  at  variance,  is  perfectly  consistent  (as  we 
think  will  appear)  with  all  the  probability  with  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  compare  it  His  information  is  clear,  ample,  and 
sufficient,  as  to  his  convictions  on  the  matter.  Here  it  is 
in  his  own  words : — *  We  have  received  grace  and  apostlcship 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  name' — ‘the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  w^orld  began,  but  now 
is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cotnmandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made 
known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith,  Christ  sent  me, 
not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.’  ‘  God  hath  revealed 
him  unto  us  by  his  spirit,  for  the  spirit  searcheth  all  things, 
yea,  the  deep  tilings  of  God ;  not  in  the  words  which  man’s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.’  ‘  We 
have  the  mind  of  Christ,’ — ‘  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.’ 
‘  I  judge  also  that  1  have  the  spirit  of  God.’  ‘  No  man  can  say 
tliat  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost’  ‘All  these  worketh 
that  one  and  the  self-same  spirit’  ‘  The  things  that  1  write  unto 
you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.’  ‘God,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  oiu 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ’  ‘We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us.’  ‘  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God !’  ‘I  certify 
you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not 
after  man,  for  1  neither  learned  it  of  man,  neither  was  1  taught 
it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’  ‘  It  pleased  God  to 
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reveal  his  Son  in  me  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen.’  ‘  I  went  up  by  revelation.’  ‘  lie  that  wrought 
effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  the 
same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the  Gentiles.’  ‘  By  revelation 
he  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other 
ages  w’as  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  his  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  spirit.’  ‘  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  me  by  the 
effectual  working  of  his  power.’  ‘  Our  gospel  came  unto  you, 
not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost’ 
‘We  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel.’ 

‘  When  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  it  is,  in  truth,  the  word 
of  God.’  ‘Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  command¬ 
ment  of  God  our  Saviour.’  ‘All  scripture  is  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God ;’  and  Peter  thus  refers  to  the  w  ritings  of 
Paul : — ‘  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  also  according  to 
the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you,  as  also  in 
all  his  epistles,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable, 
wrest,  as  also  the  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.’ 

We  are  under  no  necessity  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by 
these  varied  modes  of  expression.  It  ‘  hurts  our  understand¬ 
ing,*  as  John  Howe  once  finely  said,  to  be  told  that  these  are 
only  Semitic  or  Hebraic  modes  of  saying  that  I’aul  was  a 
very  intelligent  man.  No  doubt  of  that !  Why,  was  that  not 
the  last  thing  that  needed  to  be  asserted  of  him  ?  Was  he  not 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  thought  of  asserting  it  ?  To 
ns  it  is  as  plain  as  anything  put  forth  in  human  words,  that 
Paul  was  affirming  that  he  had  a  wisdom  not  his  own,  an  in¬ 
telligence  not  his  own,  an  authority  not  his  own  :  a  wisdom, 
an  intelligence,  an  authority,  manifestly  superhuman,  were 
mysteriously  conveyed  to  him  from  God.  If  to  this  clear  tes¬ 
timony  we  add  the  probability  that  w  ritings  of  such  profundity, 
spirituality,  holiness,  and  power,  are  not  the  productions  of  an 
unaided  Jew’ ;  and,  further,  that  the  tone  of  authoritative  chal¬ 
lenge  and  charge,  and  condemnation,  is  not  such  as  becomes 
a  fallible  man,  in  addressing  a  world  for  all  agesy  we  reach  the 
natural  reply  to  the  question  we  proposed.  Paul  derived  those 
views  of  Christ — those  thoughts  concerning  Him — which  he 
embodied  in  his  life  and  writings,  by  immediate  communication 
from  the  Lord,  wdiose  representative  he  w’as.  With  the  mode  of 
that  communication,  or  with  human  opinions  concerning  it,  we 
do  not  meddle.  The  fact  we  take  to  be  asserted,  in  the  most 
unsophisticated  style,  by  the  person  exclusively  concerned. 

Secondly.  Why  are  we  to  take  Paul’s  word  for  the  truth  of 
his  teaching  ?  What  he  stated  as  consciousness — memory, 
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judgiRfiit,  or  feeling — arising  out  of  his  jfcrsonal  sense  of  the 
truth  which  he  tells  us  had  been  revealed  to  him,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
question :  his  entire  character  is  a  guarantee  for  his  truthful¬ 
ness  ;  nor  is  there  anything  taught  by  him  that  is  not  based  on 
the  historical  facts  well  known  to  thousands  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  on  the  universal  eonsciousness  of  man,  or  on  that  which 
he  perpetually  refers  to  as  the  authority  of  God.  What  proof, 
then,  have  we  that  he  was  invested  with  the  extraordinary  right 
to  claim  a  divine  authority  for  what  he  taught  as  ‘  the  truth’ 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  ?  There  is  a  class  of  writers,  who 
follow  one  another  with  a  uniformity,  in  small  negations,  bor¬ 
rowed  criticisms,  and  ephemeral  prettinesses,  which  is  as  noisy 
as  the  hum  of  insects,  as  drowsy,  too,  and  as  powerless, 
‘  making  the  domain  to  ring  with  their  importunate  cliink.’  To 
them  it  has  the  aj)pearance  of  freedom  from  the  prejudice  of 
Christendom,  and  not  irreverent  towards  mental  greatness,  to 
speak  of  him  at  whose  feet  Plato  might  have  sat  with  pro¬ 
founder  admiration  than  that  in  which  he  listened  silently 
to  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  as  a  man  of  irregular  judgment  and 
passions  and  imagination  ill-controlled  !  We  cannot  compli¬ 
ment  these  gentlemen  on  their  good  taste  in  such  discussions, 
on  their  modesty,  their  learning,  their  capacity  for  seeing  into 
the  heart  of  things,  or  their  predisposition  to  sympathize  with 
the  suhlimest  ornaments  of  human  nature.  We  know  none  of 
them,  and  none  of  the  men  they  would  be  aptest  to  admire, 
whose  word  w’ould  go  so  far  with  us  as  that  of  the  eourteous 
prisoner  who  so  gracefully  corrected  that  impatient  Roman 
governor,  whose  example  in  this  case  it  is  their  pride  to  follow 
— ‘  1  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus.’  We  see  everything  in 
the  life  of  Paul  and  in  his  writings  to  satisfy  us  that  he  was 
singularly  fit  to  judge  in  the  particular  case  in  which  he  gives 
his  judgment;  .and  we  have  not  so  low  an  opinion  of  the 
Christians  who  lived  amid  the  early  glories  of  the  empire,  to 
suspect  their  incompetency,  to  appreciate  his  credentials  as  an 
authorised  messenger  of  heaven,  teaching  truths  on  which  the 
brightest  philosophy  had  not  shed  a  solitary  ray.  We  are  tired 
of  being  told,  what  Christians  have  always  known,  that  a 
miracle  could  not  prove  a  mathematical  truth,  or  a  moral  truth ; 
w'c  are  not  ashamed  of  maintaining  that  it  is  not  for  proving 
either  the  one  or  the  other  that  the  miracles  of  Paul  were 
wrought  or  referred  to.  We  hope  w’e  shall  not  be  asked  to 
doubt  whether  a  man  who  raises  the  dead  is  in  possession  of 
superhuman  power,  or  whether  a  wise,  good,  self-sacrificing 
teacher,  who  tells  us  that  this  power  is  given  to  assert  his 
authority  as  a  messenger  of  tidings  beyond  the  range  of  intui- 
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tioii  or  the  scope  of  logic  is  worthy  of  belief.  Such  is  our 
answer  to  the  second  question.  We  take  Paul’s  word  for  the 
truth  of  teaching  which  soars  above  the  intuitions,  analogies,  or 
deductions  of  human  consciousness,  because  he  proved  in  every 
intelligible  way  to  men  of  common  sense  that  he  was  autho¬ 
rized  and  qualified  to  do  so. 

With  such  claims  as  these  we  associate  the  name  around 
which  the  authors  of  this  w’ork  have  woven  a  garland  of 
chastened  beauty  honourable  alike  to  their  intellectual  culture 
and  their  Christian  reputation,  yet  falling  short,  we  doubt  not, 
in  their  calmest  thought,  of  a  theme  on  which  learning,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence  have  conspired  to 
make  us  feel  that  we  must  await  the  contemplations  of  a  higher 
world  for  seeing  in  their  true  proportions  and  in  their  full  de¬ 
velopment,  ‘  The  Life  and  Ej)istles  of  St.  Paul.’ 

We  have  not  wished  to  write  a  eulogy  instead  of  a  review. 
There  are  numerous  particulars  of  a  critical,  theological,  or 
aesthetic  character,  in  which  we  have  been  tempted  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  the  authors ;  but  w^e  are  satisfied  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  the  church,  in  a 
department  too  much  neglected,  appeals  to  the  generous  indul¬ 
gence  of  those  who,  with  larger  stores  of  critical  acquirements, 
or  with  difl'erent  judgments  in  circumstantial  particulars,  will 
be  the  first  to  accept  these  beautiful  volumes  among  the  richest 
contributions  of  modern  taste,  scholarship,  and  genius  to  the 
elucidation  of  a  life  that  will  rise  in  interest,  and  of  w  ritings 
that  will  become  stronger  in  their  hold  on  human  minds,  in 
proportion  as  the  world  advances  in  the  career  of  intelligence, 
liberty,  and  virtue. 


Art.  II. —  White  Red  Black.  Sketches  of  Society  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Visit  of  their  Guest,  By  Francis  and  Theresa  Pulszky. 
In  Three  V oliimes.  London ;  Trubner  and  Co. 

We  are  weary  of  works  on  America.  So  many  have  recently 
appeared,  and  some  of  them  are  so  worthless,  that  we  turn  with 
considerable  reluctance  to  a  new  aspirant  of  this  class.  We  have 
met  with  so  much  to  offend,  and  with  so  little  to  instruct  us ; 
have  been  so  frequently  disgusted  with  the  superciliousness, 
prejudices,  hasty  judgments,  and  absurd  antipathies  ot  some 
English  travellers,  that  we  are  ready  to  forswear  the  whole 
tribe,  and  have  something  to  overcome  before  we  can  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  new  author  who  professes  to  narrate  what  he  sanr  and 
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heard  in  the  United  States.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  one 
extreme  generates  another.  Not  long  since,  and  we  were 
attentive  listeners  to  every  report  which  came  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  were  desirous  of  knowing  what  the  English  cha¬ 
racter  was  under  the  modifying  circumstances  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  young  republic  since 
it  proclaimed  all  men  to  be  ‘  created  ecpial,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,’  amongst  which  ‘  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’ 

Works  of  this  class  were  consequently  received  with  avidity, 
and  obtained  extensive  circulation.  For  a  time  their  influence 
was  considerable,  and  the  strangest  notions  prevailed.  With 
a  stolid  disregard  of  the  higher  rules  applicable  to  such  cases, 
the  people  and  institutions  of  America  were  judged  of  by  a 
standard  applicable  only  to  this  country.  Facts  were  viewed 
through  a  discoloured  medium  ;  their  relationvS  were  lost  sight 
of;  their  connexion  and  dependence  were  misunderstood ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  force  of  prejudice  was  so  strong  as  to 
overlook  phenomena  sufficiently  obvious,  or  to  deny  conclu¬ 
sions  naturally  flowing  from  the  premises  perceived.  The 
institutions  and  tastes  of  America  are  republican,  while  those 
of  England  are  monarchical.  A  hereditary  aristocracy  is 
unknown  to  the  one,  while  its  ramifications  are  universal  in  the 
other.  Amongst  the  former,  Christianity  is  self-sustaining,  while 
with  us  it  is  ])artly  maintained  by  act  of  parliament,  and  some  of 
its  officials  are  ])aid  by  forced  contributions.  These  facts  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  reports  which  have  been  brought  to 
us.  Our  countrymen  repair  to  America,  not  simply  as  visitors 
to  note  and  record  facts,  but  as  theorists  to  observe  the  working 
of  principles  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  Old  World.  It 
has  therefore  been  necessary,  and  of  special  importance,  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  views  of  the  traveller,  before  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  testimony ;  and  the  cases  have  been  very  raro 
in  which  this  has  not  been  obviously  affected  by  them.  The 
influence,  in  many  instances,  though  glaring,  has  not  been  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  writers  themselves.  They  have  spoken  in 
accordance  with  their  theory  rather  than  with  the  facts  ob¬ 
served  ;  have  acted  the  part  of  an  angry  caricaturist  or  of  a 
special  pleader,  instead  of  recording  for  the  instruction  of 
‘  stiiyers  at  home,’  the  phenomena  of  the  country  visited.  A 
distorted,  unfair,  and  repulsive  representation  of  American 
institutions  and  character  has  consequently  been  given  to 
our  countrymen,  from  which  many  evils  have  arisen.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  exeeptions.  English  men,  and  English 
women  too,  have  visited  the  States  with  an  honest  purpose,  and 
the  narratives  published  on  their  return  have  served  to  correct 
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some  of  the  errors  which  others  had  propagated.  Still  there 
is  great  misconception  and  ignorance  amongst  ns,  and  much 
of  this  will  continue  so  long  as  large  classes  of  our  country¬ 
men  are  interested  in  our  not  clearly  understanding  the 
state  of  things  in  America.  The  public  sentiment  of  this 
country  must  undergo  considerable  change  on  some  vital 
points,  before  the  popular  mind  will  do  full  justice  to  Ame¬ 
rican  politics  or  religion.  We  are  no  believers  in  the 
universal  suitableness  of  any  one  form  of  civil  government. 
England  is  thoroughly  monarchical.  Loyalty  to  the  throne 
is  a  master  passion  with  us.  It  is  the  growth  of  ages,  and 
underlies  all  other  political  emotions.  For  our  own  country 
we  prefer  it,  and  have  no  apprehension  of  an  opposite  theory 
finding  favor  for  many  years  to  come.  But  this  is  no  disproof 
of  the  greater  suitableness  of  republicanism  to  America.  The 
latter  may  be  as  fitting  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
former  is  on  this.  Ours  is  a  thing  of  history.  It  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength.  It 
clusters  round  the  national  heart,  and  when  suppressed  for  a 
season,  has  rebounded  with  accumulated  power  at  the  first 
opportunity  which  occurs.  The  Americans  have  no  such  his¬ 
tory.  On  the  contrary,  their  wrongs  were  largely  referred 
to  the  stolidity  and  despotic  tendencies  of  George  III.,  while 
their  Independence  and  marvellous  progress  are  clearly  attri¬ 
butable,  under  God,  to  their  own  indomitable  will,  practical 
sagacity,  and  heroic  courage.  Let  each  therefore  do  justice  to 
the  other.  Monarchy  in  England,  and  republicanism  in  America, 
are  conservative  of  the  same  liberty,  and  should  never  be  found 
save  in  amity  and  good-will. 

The  prejudice  engendered  by  political  differences  has  been 
deepened  by  religious  animosity.  Our  state-churchmen  look 
with  an  evil  eye  on  aland  where  Christianity  is  left  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  support  of  its  disciples,  and  the  law  makes  no  difference — 
on  the  ground  of  religious  profession — ^between  one  section  of 
the  community  and  another.  It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not 
too  grave  for  laughter,  to  furnish  some  instances  of  the  exag¬ 
geration  and  untruthfulncss  to  which  these  prejudices  have  led. 
It  is  sufRcient  to  remark  that  heterodoxy,  fanaticism,  and  im¬ 
piety  are,  according  to  some  of  our  countrymen,  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  American  society.  It  avails  nothing  that  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  are  supplied  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  than  in  England  ;  that  the  growth  of  the  church  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  commonw’ealth  ;  that  education  is  general, 
and  every  form  of  benevolence — save  that  which  respects  the 
Negro  race — is  sure  of  earnest  and  generous  support.  All  these 
things  may  be,  but  as  no  lord-bishops  are  seen,  and  no  state 
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provision  exists  for  the  support  of  a  clerisy,  infidelity  and  vice 
are  supposed  to  be  universal.  To  the  Englishman  these  things 
are  an  ‘  outward  and  visible  sign*  of  the  presence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  no  wonder  therefore  that  many  of  our  countrymen 
should  regard  their  absence  as  portentous  and  alarming. 
We  rejoice  to  believe  that  these  views  have  reached  their  height; 
that  tiieir  power  is  on  the  wane ;  and  that  kinder  and  more 
generous  feelings  are  in  consequence  springing  up.  This  most 
desirable  result  will  .be  aided  by  the  circulation  of  works  like 
the  one  before  us,  in  which  intelligent  foreigners  communicate 
the  results  of  their  observation  on  the  character,  habits, 
institutions,  and  resources  of  the  American  republic.  Free 
from  the  prejudices  of  our  countrymen  they  see  things  with  a 
different  eye,  note  many  facts  which  we  overlook,  and  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  j)oints  of  national  character  which  we  misa])prehend  and 
caricature.  Looking  at  American  society  from  another  point 
of  view,  their  estimate  is  vastly  different,  and  in  some  important 
respects  much  more  accurate,  than  our  own.  It  may  be 
alleged — and  we  admit  the  probability — that  such  visitors  have 
prejudices  of  their  own,  and  that  these  affect  their  judgment, 
though  in  a  different  way  from  ours.  But  to  this  we  reply, 
that  their  prejudices  are  different  from  ours,  and  that  their 
report  may  nevertheless  aid  us  in  forming  an  intelligent 
judgment  on  the  working  of  American  institutions  and  cha¬ 
racter.  There  is  a  freshness  in  their  descriptions  which 
awakens  inquiry,  while  the  descrij)tions  themselves  furnish 
the  materials,  out  of  which,  by  comparison  with  our  own 
conceptions,  the  truth  may  be  elicited.  Hence  we  turn  to 
such  volumes  as  the  present  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
information  as  well  as  ])leasure,  and  we  are  glad  to  report 
that  this  expectation  has  been  fully  gratified.  ‘  A  foreigner,’ 
says  Mr.  Pulszky,  ‘  strange  to  both  countries,  without  previous 
predilection  for,  or  prejudice  against,  either  of  them,  can,  per¬ 
haps,  be  more  impartial  in  his  views  of  the  United  States,  than 
the  son  of  the  mother-country,  attached  to  her  manners  and 
customs.’  The  work  before  us  is  the  joint  ])roduction  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  the 
latter,  being  interwoven  with  comments  and  reflections  by  the 
former,  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  American  character  and 
history.  Both  write  English  in  an  easy  intelligent  style,  to 
which  few  foreigners  attain ;  and  together,  they  clear  up  some 
points  which  the  prepossessions  of  our  countrymen  have  served 
to  mystify. 

Mr.  Pulszky  is  careful  to  exonerate  M.  Kossuth  from  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  his  statements.  ‘  He  is  in  no 
way,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  and  in  no  point,  responsible  for  any  of  the 
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views  1  take.’  The  first  inquiry  which  the  volumes  awaken 
respects  the  mission  of  M,  Kossuth  ;  what  was  its  object ;  what 
its  success  ;  how  far  did  he  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  and  what 
are  the  results  likely  to  flow  from  it  ?  From  the  first  we  anti¬ 
cipated  but  little  in  the  way  of  direct  and  overt  action.  The 
political  traditions  of  the  republic  were  against  it.  The  weight  of 
authority  >vas  in  the  other  scale.  Washington  and  the  framers 
of  the  Declaratim^  had  enjoined  on  their  successors  to  refrain 
from  intermeddling  w  ith  Kuropean  politics.  America  was  their 
field,  and  within  its  limits  their  actions,  if  not  their  sympathies, 
were  to  be  restricted.  We  had  no  expectation,  therefore,  of 
any  governmental  interference  on  behalf  of  Hungary,  and 
consequently  are  not  disappointed  at  the  result.  But  in 
addition  to  tliis  we  had  our  misgiving  as  to  the  personal  popu¬ 
larity  of  Kossuth.  In  the  existing  state  of  feeling  on  the 
slavery  question,  we  did  not  see  how'  it  was  possible  for  the 
ex-governor  to  be  the  idol  of  the  whole  American  people. 
Take  which  course  he  might,  he  was  sure  to  otfend  a  large 
section  of  the  community,  and  ran  much  danger  of  alienating 
both.  The  liberator  of  the  serfs  of  Hungary  was  not  likely 
to  maintain,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  American  slaveholders,  whilst  an  avoidance  of  the  shuery 
question,  which  his  theory  of  conduct  enjoined,  would  be 
as  sure  to  forfeit  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  more 
decided  abolitionists.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this  country 


M.  Kossuth  cautiously  avoided  interference  in  any  internal 
questions.  He  knew  Englishmen  only  as  such,  and  where 
tliey  ditfered  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  constitution 
and  domestic  policy,  he  observed  a  profound  and  scru])nloiis 
silence.  I'his  rule  of  ])rocedure  he  carried  to  /Vmerica,  and  we 
are  free  to  say — thorough-going  abolitionists  as  we  are — that 
wc  see  not  how  he  could  well  have  done  otherwise.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  republic.  It  was  on  the  invitation  of  the 
supreme  government  that  he  a])peared  in  the  States,  and  to 
have  taken  part,  therefore,  in  any  internal  dispute  would  hardly 
have  consisted  with  his  ])osition,  or  been  a  due  return  for  the 
aid  he  had  received.  The  case  was  unquestionably  a  delicate 
one.  Had  it  consisted  with  propriety,  it  might  have  been  better 
to  decline  the  visit  altogether.  But  this  could  not  be.  Ihe 
services  rendered  hud  been  too  great  to  permit  it.  It  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  go  to  Washington,  and  as  the  guest  ot  the 
Republicy  he  could  not  w’ell  do  otherwise  than  he  did.  In  ab¬ 
staining  from  a  public  identification  of  himself  with  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  M.  Kossuth  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  open  to  censure. 
His  view’s  were  notorious ;  his  sympathies  were  never  concealed. 
It  is  due  to  the  illustrious  exile  to  say  that  he  never  pandered 
to  tlie  vices,  nor  flattered  the  mcn-stealers  of  the  south.  If  he 
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did  not  join  the  crusade  against  them,  neither  did  he  by  word 
or  deed  give  countenance  to  the  system  they  maintain.  The 
equivocal  position,  however,  which  he  held  materially  affected 
his  popularity,  and  would  probably  have  told  with  yet  greater 
force,  had  he  continued  much  longer  in  the  States.  Both 
parties  were  dissatisfied.  A  common  sympathy  drew  them  to 
his  side,  but  the  absence  of  a  distinct  avowal  of  his  sentiments 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  cooled  their  ardor  and  aroused  sus¬ 
picion.  An  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position  was 
supplied  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mott,  a  Quaker  lady,  whose  name 
is  identified  with  American  abolitionism.  ‘  She  expressed,*  says 
Mrs.  Piilszky,  ‘  her  warm  sympiithy  with  the  cause  of  Hungary, 
and  her  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Kossuth  ;  yet  she  blamed 
his  neutrality  in  the  slavery  question.  I  objected,  that  as 
Kossuth  claimed  non-intervention  as  the  sacred  law  of  nations, 
he  was  not  called  to  interfere  in  a  domestic  question  of  the 
United  States,  so  intimately  connected  with  their  constitution.’ 

‘  But  how  can  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  liberty,’  answered 
she,  ‘  not  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  race  ?’ 
AV^e  do  not  wonder  at  Mrs.  Mott’s  feeling.  It  was  universal  with 
lier  class,  and  naturally  arose  out  of  the  false  position  in  which 
Kossuth  was  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  sooner 
known  that  Mrs.  Mott  had  been  visited,  than  serious  fears  were 
expressed  by  pro-slavery  men. 

‘“You  do  not  mean  to  say,”  remarked  a  gentleman  to  whom 
Mrs  Pulszky  communicateil  the  fact,  “that  you  have  called  on  that 
Luly?” 

‘  “  Of  course,  I  have,”  was  my  answer;  “why  should  I  not? — I  am 
most  gratified  to  have  done  so,  and  I  only  regret  that  the  shortness  of 
the  time  we  have  to  spend  here,  prevents  me  from  often  rei)eating  my 
visit.” 

‘  “  But  she  is  a  furious  abolitionist,”  retorted  the  gentleman. — “  It 
will  do  great  harm  to  Governor  Kossuth,  if  you  associate  with  that 
party.” 

‘  “I  perceive,  sir,” — said  I — “that  you  highly  estimate  Mrs.  Mott, 
as  you  consider  her  alone  a  whole  party.  But  if  any  friend  of 
Governor  Kossuth,  even  if  he  himself,  converses  with  a  person  who 
has  strong  opinions  against  slavery,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  that?” 

‘  “Your  cause  will  then  lose  many  friends  in  this  city,”  was  the 
answer.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  19G,  197. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  Mrs.  Pulszky’s  being  ‘  perfectly  amazed 
at  such  intolerance,’  and  are  glad  that  she  ‘expressed  this 
frankly.’  The  fact  was  significant,  and  constituted  an  early 
warning  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  We  wish,  for  the 
honor  of  the  cause  with  which  Kossuth  is  identified,  that  he  had 
.never  occupied  so  unenviable  and  perplexing  a  position,  and 
next  to  this  we  wish  that  his  associates,  in  narrating  his  visit. 
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had  shown  less  solicitude  to  exhibit  the  streii"th  of  the  pro¬ 
slavery  case,  and  less  readiness  to  re]>eat — not  in  the  way  of  adop¬ 
tion,  but  of  report  simply — the  misrepresentations  and  slanders 
with  which  the  friends  of  the  African  arc  so  bitterly  assailed. 

While  these  circumstances  undoubtedly  operated  against  the 
success  of  Kossuth's  visit  to  America,  we  shall  gi'eaily  mistake 
the  matter  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  failure.  ‘  The  Times’ 
and  the  ‘Daily  News,’  and  other  English  journals,  affirmed  that 
it  was  so,  and  judging  by  their  standard,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  conclude  they  were  right.  The  American  government  has 
taken  no  action  on  behalf  of  Hungary,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  mission  of  the  patriot-exile  was  a  failure. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  There  are  other  forces  be¬ 
sides  the  governmental ;  other  agencies  besides  those  of  arms. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  latter  has  been  for  some  time 
diminishing,  and  public  sentiment — a  power  unknown  in  former 
years— has  hap])ily  taken  its  place.  To  this  new  element  of 
political  strength  Kossuth  addressed  himself,  and  the  following 
will  show  with  what  success: — 

‘Kossuth  was  received  at  New  York  with  triumphal  honours;  in 
Washington,  was  greeted  by  Congress  in  the  same  way  as  Lafayette 
had  been,  and  introduced  officially  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  l\cj)re- 
aentativcs.  There  is  no  statesman  in  America  who  did  not  feel 
honoured,  and  did  not  seek  to  be  introduced  to  Kossuth.  Tlie  Secre- 
taiy  of  State,  the  illustrious  Webster,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Congressional  banquet  in  honour  of  the  “  nation’s  guest,”  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Vice-Pi*esident  of  the  Republic;  the  dying  Henry 
Clay,  though  differing  in  his  views  from  the  policy  recommended  hy 
Kossuth,  wished  to  see  him,  and  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
cause  Kossuth  represents.  The  Legislatui’esand  Governoi’s  of  Indiana, 
Miurylau<l,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Tennesse,  Massachusetts,  Vennont, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  IVIichigan,  Iowa,  Maine,  and  New  York, 
passed  ix'solutions  inviting  him  to  the  Capitals  of  the  States,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Maryland  and  Tenne,sse€^,  approved,  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  the  policy  recommended  by  him  to  the  Union  in 
respect  to  foreign  affairs.  In  Illinois,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshiiv, 
and  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  the  Legislatm-es  were  not  in  session 
during  Kossuth’s  visit;  there  were  only  three  of  them  which  were  in 
session,  and  yet  took  no  action  in  the  cause  of  Hungary:  these  three 
were  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama;  but  the  chief  cities  of  these 
States  invited  and  honoured  him.  There  is  no  city  of  note  in  the 
Union  ^ith  the  exception  of  Savaimah  (Georgia),  Chai*leston  (South 
Carolina),  Wilmington  (North  Carolina),  and  Richmond  (Virginia),which 
did  not ‘Send  deputations  and  addresses  to  hail  his  airival,  and  to 
give  their  atlhesion  to  his  doctrines.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  all 
denominations  gave  the  blessing  of  religion  to  his  words,  and  the  jwpu- 
lation  rallied  enthusiastically  around  him;  nor  could  the  violent  opi>o- 
aition  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Romau-cathoLic  hierarchy,  the  re- 
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proachoa  of  tho  Gamson  Abolitionists,  or  the  coolness  of  the  South, 
dam  up  the  great  movement.  Even  the  reserved  Presidential  demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  now  tlie  President,  Frank  Pierce,  broke  the  silence 
which  he  kept  on  every  other  subject,  and  w  rote,  on  the  13th  June, 
to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  wdio  invited  him  to  the  celebmtion  of 
the  annivci'sary  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence : — 

‘“It  is  well,  that  in  the  midst  of  ouu  congratulation,  we 

REMEMBER  THAT  IN  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  OUR  INFANCY  AS  A  PEOPLE, 
NOT  ONLY  WORDS  OF  CHEEKING  WERE  SENT  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN  TO 
GREET  US,  BUT  UPON  ITS  BOSOM  WERE  BORNE  TO  OUR  SHORES  HEARTS 
TO  SYMPATHISE,  AND  ARMS  TO  STRIKE.” 

‘The  old  Hunkers  and  the  Silvergreys  WTre  alarmed;  they  felt  how 
deoj)  the  impre.s.sion  w'as  which  Kossuth  made,  and  President  Fillmore 
— seeing  that  pow’cr  w'as  slipping  from  his  hands,  and  from  those  of 
his  party  and  coterie — found  it  necessaiy  to  warn  the  people,  in  Ins  la.st 
address,  against  its  generous  impulses,  and  against  any  alteration  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Union.  Involuntarily  he  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Kossuth,  bearing  evidence  to  tho  influence  of 
the  foreigner.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  184 — 18G. 

With  this  siiiiunary  we  imist  content  ourselves,  as  there  are 
other  matters  in  these  vohiines  claiming  attention,  and  our 
notice  of  things  personal  to  Kossuth  would  labor  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  been  anticipated  by  the  daily  papers.  We 
omit  also  further  reference  to  ‘  the  peculiar  institution’  which 
comes  up  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  \\c 
shall  h  ave  a  better  opportunity  of  treating  on  this  subject  in 
our  notice  of  the  ‘  Key  to  l^ncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  which  has 
just  reached  us.  Our  opinion  of  the  ])rescnt  work,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  tliis  subject,  has  already  been  indicated,  and  we  will 
merely  add  that  while  the  sym])athies  of  tho  authors  are 
evidently  with  the  slaves,  their  daily  intercourse  w’ith  the  states¬ 
men  and  jdanters  of  America  has  given  an  undue  prominence  to 
the  false  and  cruel  theories  of  the  latter.  The  fact  seems 
to  have  been  that  Kossuth  and  his  friends  w’ere  in  daily 
communication  with  those  who,  zealous  for  freedom  in 
Hungary,  were  the  siqiporters  of  personal  slavery  in  America. 
Hence  the  views  of  the  abolitionists  are  only  occasionally  re¬ 
corded,  while  those  of  their  ojiponents  are  perpetually  obtruded. 
In  addition  to  this.  Chancellor  Ilarper’s  ‘  Vindication  of  Slavery,’ 
extending  to  sixty-four  jiagcs,  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  the 
second  volume,  under  the  jilea  that  ‘  fair  play’  required  the 
views  of  the  South  to  be  expres.sed  in  the  language  of  one  of 
its  ablest  champions.  We  do  not  question  the  ability  of  the 
‘  Vindication,’  but  to  the  fairness  of  its  insertion  we  must 
demur.  Irrespectively  of  this  document,  the  abolitionists  have 
much  more  reason  to  complain  than  their  opponents,  and  we 
regret  that  additional  ground  for  doing  so  is  thus  given.  The 
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undue  influence  of  the  South  at  Washinp^ton  is  notorious,  but 
we  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  so  omnipotent  through  the  press. 
The  phenomenon  thus  exhibited  presents  a  worse  aspect  of 
American  society  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
Mr.  Pulszky’s  views  are  evidently  opposed  to  those  of  the 
South,  and  yet  his  estimate  of  American  feeling  is  such  that  lie 
deems  it  needful,  in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  its  jieople, 
to  append  to  his  own  record  one  of  the  most  splenetic,  false, 
and  libellous  tirades  against  the  abolitionists,  to  which  the 
American  ])ress  has  given  birth.  We  are  lovers  of  ‘  fair  play,’ 
and  therefore  condemn  this  one-sided  course.  Mad  the 
line  of  strict  impartiality  been  deviated  from  on  behalf  of 
the  weak,  it  w’ould  have  been  easy  to  suggest  an  excuse. 
But  we  know  not  what  to  say  when  the  deviation  is  on  the 
side  of  the  opjiressor, — when  the  witness  introduced  is  an 
unblushing  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  foulest  wrong  on  which 
the  light  of  heaven  shines.  That  such  homage  to  the  man- 
stealers  should  be  deemed  needful,  is  a  deeper  stain  on  the 
people  of  America  than  the  many  acts  of  violence  to  which  the 
records  of  the  South  bear  witness.  But  enough  of  this.  We 
proceed  to  other  and  more  agreeable  matters. 

A  winter’s  passage  to  America  is  far  from  pleasant,  and  in 
the  absence  of  external  occupations,  the  voyagers  related  to 
each  other  what  had  befallen  them  during  their  separation. 
No  opportunity  for  this  had  occurred  in  London,  as  the  whirl 
of  excitement  in  which  they  lived  scarcely  att’orded  ‘leisure 
for  a  quiet  talk.’  Madame  Kossuth  especially  had  mucli  to 
tell,  of  wliich  her  associates  were  only  partially  informed.  ‘  I 
requested  her,’  says  Mrs.  Pulszky,  ‘  to  relate  to  us  the  story  of 
lier  escape  through  Hungary.  I  knew"  only  that  she  had  been 
for  months  in  the  country  without  being  discovered,  yet  unable 
to  join  her  children,  who  soon  were  found  out,  and  thrown  into 
prison.’  The  narrative  of  her  toils  and  sufferings  is  deeply 
touching.  No  fiction  surpasses  it.  To  the  soul  of  a  heroine 
Madame  Kossuth  unites  the  tenderest  devotion.  She  is  evi¬ 
dently  fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  such  a  man  as  her  husband. 
They  are  cast  in  a  like  generous  and  noble  mould,  and  are 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  has  yet  befallen  them.  May  their 
latter  years  be  free  from  the  terrible  anxieties  wdiich  have  marked 
their  earlier  career  !  The  tale  of  her  escape,  given  mainly  in  her 
own  words,  does  infinite  honor  to  the  Hungarian  people, 
and  clearly  disproves,  wdiat  the  assailants  of  Kossuth  are  per¬ 
petually  repeating,  that  his  policy  coerced  rather  than  sprang 
from  the  universal  feeling  of  the  community.  On  the  lOth  of 
August  the  treason  of  Gorgey  was  ripe  for  execution.  A  council 
of  Hungarian  ministers  was  held  late  in  the  evening.  ‘  Gorgey 
was  sullen  and  reserved.’  Kossuth  retired  to  his  bedroom  at 
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midnight  quite  exhausted.  ‘I  feared,’ says  Madame  Kossuth, 

‘  his  frame  could  not  stand  it ;  he  had  hardly  had  any  sleep  for 
the  last  fortnight.  I  therefore  requested  his  aide-de-camp, 
Colonel  Asboth,  not  to  wake  him,  whatever  might  happen,  at 
least  for  four  hours.  But  scarcely  were  we  asleep,  when  we 
were  aroused  by  loud  knocks;  a  dispatch  had  arrived,  that  the 
battle  of  Temesv^r  was  lost,  the  army  annihilated,  Bern  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  !  It  was  a  sad  exaggeration,  but  who  could 
know  that?  it  was  an  official  dispatch.’  The  power  of  the 
traitor  was  supreme.  ‘  He  had  already  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  government;  there  w’as  now  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  his  dictatorship.’  Kossuth  yielded  to  the  storm,  and 
departed,  a  fugitive  in  the  land  he  had  so  nearly  saved.  ‘  I 
stood  at  the  window^  when  he  drove  away,’  says  his  wife,  ‘and 
fell  to  the  door  with  a  shriek  as  I  saw^  the  carriage  had  passed 
the  gate.’  A  violent  fever,  accompanied  by  delirium,  detained 
her  for  some  days,  and  a  reward  of  ‘20,000  llorins  w'as  offered 
for  her  apprehension.  When  partially  recovered,  she  proceeded 
in  her  flight,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  and  for  greater 
security  they  assumed  the  name  of  Miss  Mary  and  her  sister, 
and  represented  themselves  as  two  hospital  nurses,  sisters  of  a 
llonved  oflicer.  Their  disguise  was  frequently  penetrated,  but 
with  the  Hungarian  ])eople  they  were  safe.  None  w’cre  so  base 
as  to  follow’  the  ])olicy  of  the  arch-traitor.  ‘  They  did  not 
hesitate  freely  to  utter  his  (Kossuth’s)  name,  proscribed  in  the 
castles  of  the  gentry  by  distrust,  and  fear  of  the  Austrian  police.’ 
Lodging  at  one  time  with  an  upiiolstercr,  she  was  thrown  off 
her  guard  for  a  moment,  and  though  her  great  secret  was  pre¬ 
served,  a  suspicion  of  her  being  other  than  her  appearance 

betokened  was  evidently  awakened. 

%> 

*  III  the  evening,”  says  Madame  Kossuth,  “  my  landlord  and  his 
wife  used  to  come  to  my  nxim  for  a  talk.  He  smoked  his  short  pipe, 
and  inquired  if  I  did  not  know  ‘  where  their  good  viaMe)'  Kossuth 
wasf  ‘  Hud  he  only  never  trusted  to  a  gentleman,’ — said  he — ‘had 
he  only  throwui  himself  entirely  on  the  people, — we  w^ould  have  stood 
by  him  till  the  last !  Had  he  only  left  his  children  with  a  |X}asaiit, 
they  would  not  be  in  prison;  but  the  gentry  have  betrayed  him  and 
his  children !’ 

<  “  Forgetting  where  I  was,  I  said,  ‘  really  the  people  are  good,  and 
have  noble  hearts.  If  I  succeed  to  get  away,  and  God  afterwards 
bring  us  back  again,  I  will  richly  return  your  kindness,  and  I  will 
furnish  your  w’hole  house.”  The  pipe  dropt  from  the  mouth  of  my 
host,  and  his  wife  rose  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Denr  me!  who  is  it  before 
whom  I  stand?  Miss  Mary! — it  is  im])ossiblo  that  you  should  bo 
Miss  Mary  1’ 

‘  “  I  saw  my  mistake,  and  told  them  that  my  brother  had,  in  the  last 
event,  rendered  great  service  to  Kossuth,  who  surely  would  do  every¬ 
thing  for  him. 
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‘  ‘‘  After  this  day  they  did  not  quite  believe  me.  They  treated  me 
with  much  more  resj^ect,  and  their  journeyman  made  me  a  present  of 
a  footstool.”* — Vol.  i.  p.  32. 

We  should  be  glad  to  transcribe  much  of  this  narrative,  but 
our  limits  forbid  it.  It  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
proves  beyond  question  the  volcanic  condition  of  Hungary. 
The  term  of  Austrian  rule  cannot  be  long  protracted,  when  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  country  is  so  intensely  hostile.  The 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  House  of  Hapsbiirgh  may  j)araly7.e 
for  a  season,  but  cannot  permanently  subdue  a  peo|)le  who 
•  cling  with  such  passionate  earnestness  to  the  cause  of  the  exiles. 
The  Humboldt  arrived  in  New  York  bay  on  the  5th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  Kossuth  and  his  companions  were  domiciled  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Doane.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  at  three 
o’clock  they  retired  to  bed,  *  too  much  worn  out  and  excited  to 
find  rest.’  Coming  down  to  breakfast  on  the  following  morning 
they  noted  a  feature  of  American  Society,  to  which  Mrs.  Pulszky 
thus  refers: — ‘The  children  formed  part  of  the  company.  Sturdy 
independent  little  things,  with  their  own  views  and  their  own 
will.  This  is  the  feature  characteristic  of  American  children  of 
all  classes.  Shyness  I  never  met  with  in  them ;  self-thought 
and  self-management  are  remarkably  developed,  but  likewise 
premature  self-will,  an  obstacle  to  self-control,  dangerously 
fostering  the  ungovernable  passions  which  people  so  many 
lunatic  asylums  in  the  States.’ 

Amongst  the  notables  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Pulszky  mentions 
some  with  whose  names  English  readers  are  familiar.  The 
following,  relating  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  well-known 
literary  men  of  America,  will  interest  many: — 

‘We  had  a  most  pleasant  dinner-party,  where  ^ve  met  Washington 
Irving,  whose  name,  ever  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  English 
literature,  was  connected  in  my  mind  with  .such  genuine  freshness  of 
conception,  that  I  fancied  that  the  author  of  the  ‘  Sketch  Book,’  and 
of  the  nuliant  pictures  of  the  Alhambi'a,  must  remain  always  young. 
I  was,  therefore,  rather  childishly  surprised  to  see  a  gentleman,  on 
whose  lofty  brow  yeai*s  had  impressed  their  traces,  and  to  hear  that  he 
was  the  man  whom  my  imagination  had  endowed  with  the  un withering 
vigour  of  youth,  like  Goethe,  whose  Juj)iter  frame  was  not  bent  by 
age.  But,  listening  to  his  convei*sation,  full  of  hope  and  warmth,  I 
found  that  my  early  impression  had  not  been  wrong.  Washington 
Irving  can  as  little  grow  old  as  his  works — ^their  covers  may  be  worn 
out,  but  never  their  contents.’ — Ib.  pp.  91,  92. 

On  the  I9ih  they  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Plymouth  church, 
where  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
apoke  warmly  on  behalf  of  Hungary. 
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*  I  w;V8  especially  struck/  says  Mrs.  Pulszky,  ‘  by  the  expression  of 
energy  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Beecher,  as  well  as  in  his  countenance, 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  su|>eriority  acknowledged  to  distinguish 
the  members  of  his  family.  I  liave  repeatedly  heard  in  New  York 
that  the  Beechers  have  a  great  influence  on  the  intellectual  movement 
of  their  country,  and  though  sometimes  they  are  reproached  with 
eccentricity  and  ultra  views,  no  one  disputes  their  possession  of  a  lofty 
turn  of  mind,  brilliant  talents,  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
never  fails  to  succeed.’ — Ib.  i.  p.  93. 

The  fearless  assertions  of  great  principles,  irrespective  of 
local  and  party  interests,  fully  accounts  for  the  ‘  eccentricity 
and  ultra  views’  imputed  to  Mr.  Beecher.  Such  indeed  is  the 
state  of  American  society,  that  nothing  more  is  needed,  to 
bring  this  charge  on  any  one,  than  an  honest  and  earnest  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  opposed  to  the  accursed  system 
which  holds  three  millions  of  human  beings  in  personal  slavery. 
Fidelity  to  truth  is  deemed  treason  to  America,  and  those  wdio 
commit  themselves  to  its  advocacy  are  pronounced,  as  was  Paul, 
to  be  ‘beside’  themselves.  Happily,  however,  a  new  era  is 
arising,  and  to  Mr.  Beecher’s  sister  belongs  the  honor  of  con¬ 
tributing  largely  to  its  production.  Kossuth  was  accessible  to 
all  classes,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  colored  deputation  waited 
on  him.  The  feeling  thus  awakened  is  best  told  in  a  brief 
extract  from  Mrs.  Pulszky’s  diary: — “‘Is  it  true  that  the 
Governor  has  received  a  deputation  of  colored  persons  ?”  I  was 
asked  by  a  gentleman.  I  answered  that  I  had  heard  of  such  a 
delegation  having  called  on  him.  “  But  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  saw  them  ?”  continued  Mr.  *  ♦  I  expressed 
my  astonishment  at  the  doubt,  as  I  could  not  understand  how 
Kossuth,  whose  door  was  opened  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
cause  he  pleaded,  should  shut  out  people  because  they  were 
colored.  But  my  remark  seemed  to  be  quite  as  strange  to  the 
gentleman  as  his  opinion  appeared  to  me.’ 

Englishmen  fail  to  recognize,  with  suflicient  distinctness,  the 
broad  line  which  separates  the  government  of  the  Union  from 
that  of  the  several  States  which  constitute  it.  There  are  analo¬ 
gies  in  our  own  country,  but  they  are  limited  and  confessedly 
partial.  Our  municipal  institutions  have  features  in  common 
with  the  state  legislatures  of  America,  but  they  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  marked  to  preserve  some  of  our  countrymen  from  griev¬ 
ous  blunders.  Mr.  Pulszky  has  well  defined  the  limits  of  each, 
and  we  commend  his  observations  to  our  readers.  Many  pro¬ 
blems  of  American  Society  will  be  solved  by  keeping  the  dis¬ 
tinction  in  mind. 

‘  I  saw  at  once,’  he  says,  ‘  the  diflbrence  of  the  basis  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  America  and  Europe :  in  America  they  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  parliamentary  omnipotence;  in  Europe  nothing  about 
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tbo  inviolability  of  mnuioi]>al  autonomy,  tlevelojxnl  in  Amorii-a  as 
SUto  rights,  i  hatl  laUT  often  the  oj»|H>rtunity  to  see  how  the  cmisti- 
tution  of  the  l^niteil  Statea  Knaves  perfect  fnxHloiu  to  each  State,  ami 
how  this  adminible  arrangement  suits  the  ^^Tiuts  of  a  cimntiy  wluvse 
climate.  |x>pulatioii,  and  interests  art'  so  much  at  variaiux',  ami  which 
occupies  the  whole  extent  of  a  otmtincnt  fn>m  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
nine  degrt'es  north  latitude.  TIk*  freinlom  and  sovenugnty  gmmmtml 
by  the  constitutioii  to  the  individual  States  gi Vi's  to  the  Union  so  sound 
and  broad  a  basis  that  all  the  alarm  about  its  dissolution,  which  excites 
the  jx\>ple  at  certain  inter^*als  turns  out  to  Ix'  void  of  juiy  st'rious 
foundation.  And  yet  this  constitution  was  frameil  at  a  time  when 
the  Union  compriseil  merely  the  eastern  sea-sliore  States  and  haii 
scari'cly  extendetl  over  the  Alleghanies!  Even  the  Ixddest  st.‘itesmjm 
amongst  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  not  anticijxite  that  their 
work  was  to  Ix'  recoguizinl  as  the  organic  law  over  the  whole  tem|H'- 
rate  zone  of  North  America.  There  is  something  j>rovidential  in  this 
most  imjx)rtiint  sociad  arrangement. 

‘  Never  did  the  Americans  jvim  at  a  uniformity  like  the  Fivuch.  or 
e\*en  like  the  English;  never  at  couc'entiating  the  legislative  ]M'>wer  in 
Congress;  each  State’s  legislature  makes  and  unmakes  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  for  the  State.  They  cimtract  debts  iunl  tax  themst'lvt's 
as  they  please;  they  regulate  their  bjuiking  system  and  iinancial  atlmi- 
nistration;  they  provide  for  the  eilucation.  b^ch  State  hius  its  own 
full  8i>vereignty,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  jH)wei*s  ceded  to  the 
genenil  government.  They  gjweup  the  right  to  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation  with  another  State  or  fonugn  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  ci>in  money,  or  lay  duty  on  imjxu't.s.  export.s  or  ton¬ 
nage — To  j^ass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  jxvst  facto  law,  or  law  impair¬ 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  gmnt  any  title  of  nobility,  to  make 
a  law  ix'sjHMTtiug  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pixdiibiting  the  fi\x> 
exercise*  thereof,  or  abridging  frei'dom  of  sjxx'ch,  or  of  the  pix'ss,  or 
the  right  of  the  pix^ple  jx?tvceably  to  assemble  ami  to  jx'tition  the 
govenmient  for  a  redress  of  grievances; — all  these  jx>ints  aiv  forbidden 
to  each  State,  i\s  well  as  to  the  Congiwss  of  the  Union.  The  riglit  of 
the  jx'ople  to  bear  arms  cannot  be  infringed  by  Congrt'ss,  and  the  trial 
by  jury  is  securiHl  to  every  jx'rson.’ — Ib.  pp.  147 — 14‘J. 

The  New  England  States,  Maine,  Massaehusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  llhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont,  are 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Euritans,  and  still  retain 
much  of  the  character  of  their  forefathers.  ‘  'riiey  arc  hitherto 
the  freest  commonwealth  on  earth,  all  their  towns  and  cities 
iH'ing  so  many  republics,  taxing  and  governing  iheniselvos 
in  their  primary  meetings.  I'heir  soil  is  ])oor,  but  their 
schools  and  colleges  are  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  iho 
Union,  and  wealth  and  intelligence  have  been  dithised  all  over 
New  England.  There  is  no  ragged  ]>er8on,  no  decaying  cot¬ 
tage  to  be  seen ;  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  the  scliools  of 
North  America  are  New  Englanders,  and  whenever  you  see  a 
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Tising  conmierciHl  city,  or  a  flourishing  manufacturing  establish- 
incut  in  the  West  or  South,  you  will  flml  also  a  strong  infusion 
of  New  Enghnul  blood.* 

At  Washington,  Kossuth  was  iniriHluctHl  to  51  r.  Webster, 
and  tlie  appearance  of  the  latter,  whose  recent  decease  has 
made  a  gn^at  chasm  amongst  American  politicians,  is  thus  hap¬ 
pily  described.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  n^putation 
of  Daniel  Webster,  if  his  career  had  closed  earlier.  Abandoning 
his  better  ]>rinoi}>les  for  the  sake  of  ]>resent  popularity,  he  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  patriotism  which  no  admiration  can  eflaee. 

‘We  h.ad  hanlly  cnteml  the  dnwving-ixxnu  of  Bivwn's  Hotel,  when 
the  Sivn'tarv  of  State  was  anuounml,  'I'he  inmutenauiv  of  Mr. 
Wel»ster  is  well  known  in  England.  The  vast  KiKl  tbivhead.  the 
bnsid  thick  black  eyebivws  over  the  stern  largi' dark  evt's.  the  ivst'rviHl 
countenance,  the  emphatic  divp  vouv,  the  ineasuml  gaiU  imjvirt  a 
gnivity  to  his  demeanour,  extended  to  every  one  i>f  his  movements, 
even  to  the  ixxd  hand  shaking  with  which  he  gm'ts  yon.  Ho  waa 
evidently  surprised  at  Kossuth’s  mihl,  melancholy,  dignitied  manner. 
The  nnmovcable  ci'iintenanix^  of  the  silencions  S<vix'tary  of  State  was 
light txl  up  for  a  moment,  when  he  tii-st  beheld  the  oriental  solemnity 
of  the  grimt  Hungarian:  he  rt'incmlx'ivd,  jH'rhaps,  the  sunny  time  of 
his  own  inanluxxl,  when  he  was  the  warm  advocate  of  strngglii\g 
Greece.  The  cold  statesman,  the  logical  expounder  of  the  intcix^ta 
of  the  United  State.s,  wtis  ever  ojxm  to  noble  impulses;  but  his  calcu¬ 
lating  mind  cimtivdleil  the  impivasions  of  his  heart,  lb'  had  )X'rha|« 
ex|xx*UHl  to  meet  in  Kossuth  a  vi.sionary  agitator,  a  tluxnvtical  ivvtdu- 
tionist;  but  a  short  interview  obvion.dy  siitistitnl  him  of  KiKssuth’s 
superiority.  A  few  days  later  he  was  asked,  how  he  liked  the  na¬ 
tion’s  guest.”  “  He  has  the  mannei's  of  a  king;  his  is  a  ri^ytd  natnix),** 
was  the  answer.* — lb.  p.  210. 

The  beuevoleut  institutions  of  the  Ihiited  States  are  marvel¬ 
lous,  both  in  number  and  extent.  (Considering  the  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  they  are  unparalleled,  and  constitute  a 
phenomenon  from  which  the  ])olitical  and  social  philosopher 
may  draw  large  and  useful  inferences.  In  some  uepartments 
of  philanthro])y  the  Americans  have  taken  the  lead,  setting  an 
example  which  Europe  has  been  slow  to  imitate.  ‘  (^an  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  is  the  scornful  inquiry  with 
which  the  report  of  .\merican  charity  was  formerly  received. 
A  better  state  of  things  now  exists.  We  are  no  longer  j)08- 
sessed  with  the  absurd  notion  of  ‘  .lohn  lluirs’  superiority  to  all 
other  ])co])le.  Eaels  have  long  since  disjuoved  this  folly.  Wo 
arc  ashamed  of  it,  and  our  eyes  and  cars  are  o])en  to  the 
reports  which  reach  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  .\tlantic.  la 
many  cases  our  own  institutions  have  been  improved  by  the 
experiments  of  the  younger  republic,  and  a  rivalry  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  far  preferable  to  that  of  war,  has  sprung  up  between  ua. 
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The  following  notice  of  the  labors  of  Miss  Dix  shows  what  may 
be  accomplibhed  by  the  persevering  and  earnest  devotion  of  a 
single  philanthro}>ist : — 

‘  Miss  Dix  is  the  great  iTformer  of  the  lunatic  asylums  in  the 
United  States.  She  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  prisons  on  Sunday, 
to  afford  comfort  to  the  culprits.  Her  attention  w’as  soon  attracted 
by  the  lunatics,  who  often  were  kept  in  the  county  jails,  as  if  they 
were  felons.  In  several  States  thei*e  were  no  lunatic  asylums,  in  others 
they  were  insufficient.  She  therefore  made  it  the  task  of  her  life  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  found  that,  in  most 
asylums  and  private  houses  they  were  often  kept  in  even  a  worse 
condition  than  in  jail.  Once  she  found  a  man  in  a  cellai*,  where  he 
had  been  locked  up  for  yeare,  and  had  become  entirely  savage.  He 
had  left  off  sj)eaking,  for  no  one  dared  enter  his  filthy  cell,  on 
account  of  his  violence,  and  his  food  was  administered  to  him 
through  the  window.  Ihit  !Miss  Dix  knew^,  from  her  experience  at 
the  prisons,  the  power  of  kind  woi'ds,  even  on  souls  htu’dened  by  crime. 
She  addressed  the  unhappy  man  kindly,  and  he  bunst  into  tears.  He 
could  be  removed  without  danger,  and  his  violence  ceased  when  he  was 
treated  humanely.  “  It  was,”  the  poor  man  said,  “as  if  the  angels 
had  .vpoken  to  him  when  he  heard  Miss  Dix.”  The  philanthropic 
endeavours  of  this  eminent  lady  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
insane  have  Wen  encouraged  by  the  different  States.  She  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  lunatic  asylums  established  by  the  States  themselves, 
and  now  sees  the  gtK)d  results  of  her  indefatigable  labours.  She  spends 
all  her  time  in  visiting  the  different  establishments  for  the  insane, 
where  she  has  already  been  successful,  and  in  calling  the  attention  of 
those  States  wdiich  have  not  yet  built  asylums  to  the  numbers  and 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  ])atients  yet  unj>rovided  for.  Her 
private  means  are  very  limited,  but  public  merit  and  philanthropy  are 
ajjpreciated  in  a  different  w'ay  in  America  than  in  Europe.  No  rail¬ 
way  company,  no  cajdain  of  a  steamboat,  accejds  the  fare  from  Miss 
Dix.  Every  one  frels  the  obligation  of  society  to  assist  lier  in  her 
arduous  and  noble  mission.’ — V^ol.  ii.  pp.  72,  73. 

In  1788,  the  site  on  which  Cincinnati  is  built  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  its  inhabitants  now  nuniber  130,000,  of  whom  fifty- 
four  jicr  cent,  are  native  Americans,  twenty-eight  per  cent 
Germans,  twelve  jier  cent.  Irish,  four  per  cent.  English,  and 
the  remaining  two  jier  cent,  belong  to  other  .countries.  Such 
facts,  which  are  far  from  uncommon  in  the  States,  look  more 
like  the  marvels  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights’  than  the  fruits  of 
human  agency,  and  go  far  to  silence  the  lamentations  of  the 
native-partt/,  who  are  perpetually  bemoaning  the  importation  of 
foreigners  as  an  unmixed  evil.  During  the  thirty  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1820,  thq  number  of  emigrants  to  the  States  was  only 
235,000,  but  in  the  ten  following  years  they  reached  203,000. 
!rom  1830  political  causes  operated  on  the  immigration  move- 
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luent,  so  that  the  number  who  reached  America  from  Europe 
in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1840,  amounted  to  780,000.  From 
1840  to  1850,  1,543,000  foreigners  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  total  addition  to  the  population  from  this  source,  since 
1700,  and  of  their  descendants,  is  estimated  by  the  census  of 
1850,  at  4,350,000. 

*  These  official  statistics,  given  by  the  census  office,  set  imnie- 
iliately  at  rest  the  pretensions  of  the  Irish,  who  claim  an  Irish 
descent  for  seven  millions  of  Americans,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Germans,  who  are  proud  to  think  that  their  number  amounts  to 
five  millions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  advocates  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  power  of  absorption,  must  likewise  lower  their  tone,  for 
if  many  of  the  Germans  have  been  entirely  Americanised,  even  in 
language,  there  are  yet  above  1,000,000  of  American  citizens,  who 
speak  the  German  in  ])roference  to  any  other  language;  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  a  compact  population  of  ninetetm  millions  should  absorb 
about  two  millions  in  their  stray  settlements.  That  tiie  foreign  emi¬ 
gration  really  does  not  amount  to  a  higher  total  than  is  j)ut  fortli  in  the 
tables  of  the  census  office,  is  collaterally  proved  by  the  Homan-catholic 
Almanac  of  Baltimore,  which  contains  the  statistics  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  and  sets  them  down  at  two  millions, 
including  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  English  Marylanders,  and  the 
Fivnch  of  Louisiana;  though  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  order  to  give 
more  imj)ortance  to  the  “  Catholic  vote,”  assumes,  that  they  amount  to 
three  millions.  But  even  this  total  proves  clearly  that  the  aggi’egate 
Irish  and  German  blood  remains  in  a  minority.  These  facts  are  little 
known,  even  in  the  United  States,  and  are  .sLidiously  hushed  up,  lest 
the  German  and  Irish  vote  be  slighted  by  the  electioneering  politi¬ 
cians.’ —  Ib.  pp.  135,  130. 

With  the  exception  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Western 
and  South-Western  States  have  been  formed  during  the  present 
century,  so  that  a  great  dearth  of  the  means  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  prevail  throughout  this  vast  region. 
The  state  of  things,  however,  happily  illustrates  the  vital  energy 
of  Christianity,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  method  of  its  propagation.  Neither  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  nor  the  State  governments  have  anything  to  do  with 
religious  establishments;  but  the  churches  of  the  older  States 
have  sought  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  colonists  in  the 
backwoods,  and  to  a  good  extent  they  have  succeeded.  Mr. 
Pulszky  has  supplied  some  valuable  information  on  this  point, 
to  which  we  invite  the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  His 
statements  are  the  more  valuable,  as  being  free  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  which  attaches  to  the  reports  of  those  distinctively  reli¬ 
gious.  ‘  The  Methodists  and  the  Baptist  preachers,’  he  tells  us^ 

‘  are  always  the  first  in  the  field.  Their  itinerating  ininistera 
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go  with  the  pioneers  to  the  far  West ;  the  loghoiise  is  their 
chapel,  and  the  corn-field  their  Sunday-school;  it  is  their 
zeal  which  keeps  up  Christianity  and  religious  feelings  in  the 
wilderness ;  they  are  likewise  the  apostles  of  the  Indians 
and  of  the  coloured  people.  The  result  of  their  exertions  is 
striking.’  The  episco])al  church,  on  the  contrary,  prospers  most 
in  the  large  cities.  With  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the 
preacher  gathers  the  church ;  ‘  but  the  episcopalian  church 
sends  the  clergyman  only  when  a  community  has  been  formed 
beforehand ;  it  is  of  all  the  slowest  to  arrive.’ 

The  following  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  manners 
of  the  backw’oods,  which  are  destined  speedily  to  give  place 
to  the  culture  of  more  polished  life.  We  are  glad  to  have 
such  traits  of  society  painted  before  they  disappear.  In 
less  than  a  century  they  will  be  deemed  incredible  in  the 
very  region  where  they  now  occur.  For  the  information  of 
the  reader,  we  mention  that  Ujhazy  was  a  general  in  the 
Hungarian  service,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  West 
from  the  despotism  prevailing  in  his  father-land.  Mrs.  Pulszky 
writes — 

‘  Our  friends  from  the  Iowa  gave  me  yesterday  a  lively  description 
of  their  life  in  the  backwoods. 

‘  Soon  after  the  aiTival  of  Ujhazy  on  the  banks  of  the  Thompson 
river,  when  he  and  his  party  had  hardly  pitched  their  tent,  a  young 
backwooiis-man  came  on  honjehack  up  to  them  and  said :  “  Which  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Hungarian  General?”  Miss  Ujluizy,  who  spoke 
English,  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ? — I  reckon  it’s  time  for  me  to 
miwiy’,”  was  the  reply ;  “  and  I  came  to  propose  to  you.”  The  young 
lady  l>t‘gan  to  laugh,  but  her  novel  suitor  declared  that  he  was  in  full 
earnest ;  that  ho  did  not  live  far  oft*,  and  that  he  would  assist  her 
father  in  every  way.  But  w’hen  he  saw  that  his  proposal  was  not 
acci'ptetl,  he  rode  oft*  to  his  bushiess,  without  having  alighted  from  his 
horse  diuing  the  conversation.  The  Hungai’ians  afterwards  learned 
that  in  the  backwoods  not  much  time  is  wasted  in  courting  young 
ladles,  or  payhig  them  attention  before  mamage.  The  pioneer  visits 
a  neighl)our  who  has  grown-up  daughters,  and  asks,  “  how  do  you 
do?”  places  hiuLself  on  a  chah'  before  the  cliimney,  chew's,  s})its  in  the 
fire,  and  utters  not  another  word ;  after  a  while  he  takes  his  leave, 
and  w’hen  he  luus  j'taid  a  couple  of  such  taciturn  calls,  he  says  to  the 
yoimg  lady ;  I  reckon  I  should  maiTy  you.”  The  answer  is  com¬ 
monly:  “I  have  no  objection.”  The  couple,  without  further  ceremony, 
proceed  to  the  justice  of  peace  and  make  their  declaration,  and 
when  the  Missionniy  Methodist  happens  to  come  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  ciWl  marriage  is  solemnised  religiously.’ — Ib.  p.  234. 

e  should  have  been  glad  to  notice  in  detail  the  account  of 
our  authors’  visit  to  the  New  England  States,  but  must  refrain. 
They  were  evidently  much  pleased  with  Boston,  where  they 
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speut  three  weeks,  ^  amidst  a  society,’  says  Mrs.  Pulszky,  ^  so 
varied  in  attractions,  that  I  found  more  time  to  enjoy  than  to 
record  our  enjoyments.’  We  can  find  room  for  the  following 
brief  extract  only,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  habits  and 
occupation  of  an  historian  whose  name  is  honorably  familiar  to 
our  countrymen : — 

‘We  dined  at  Mr.  Prescott’s.  Everything  in  liis  abode  reminds  ns 
of  his  occupation.  In  the  hall  there  is  a  portrait  of  Cortez ;  S^mnish 
princes,  queens,  and  knights,  meet  our  eye  on  the  walls,  and  a  rich 
historical  library,  containing  the  works  on  Sjiain  and  her  possessions 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  with  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  of  that 
j>eriod,  tills  his  .study.  Mr.  Pre.scott  was  by  the  natural  weakness  of 
his  eyes,  and  perhaps  likewise  by  the  amiable  mildness  of  his  temper 
preventiHl  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  or  from  becoming  a 
regular  business  man.  He  devoted  his  time  to  literature,  and  starting 
from  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru,  his  researches  led 
him  to  the  liistory  of  the  splendid  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
He  is  now  occupied  on  that  of  Philip  II.  It  is  a  gigantic  task ;  for 
the  history  of  Spain  under  that  king,  is  also  the  liistory  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  Germany — of  Indeiiendence  in  the  Netherlands — of 
liberty  in  England — of  the  struggle  between  the  power  of  the  Crown 
and  the  local  institutions  in  Fnince  and  in  Spain :  a  drama  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  not  yet  witnessed  the  last  act.  The  author  who 
will  accomplish  this  task  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  grand  subject 
will  really  be  “  a  yroplijet  turned  backwards^'  as  A.  W.  Schlegel  has 
termed  the  time  historian. 

‘  A  family  relic  in  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Prescott  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  me,  as  an  evidence  of  the  impartial  way  in  which  Bos¬ 
tonians  look  upon  their  revolution.  Two  swords,  crossing  one  another 
on  the  wall,  are  those  of  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  of  the 
grandfather  of  his  wife,  both  officers  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill — the 
one  in  the  American,  the  other  in  the  English  i-ank.s.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Winthroj),  we  saw  that  democratic  institutions 
do  not  interfere  with  a  just  family  pride,  which  jirizes  the  merits  of 
the  ancestors  and  stimulates  the  descendants  to  emulation.’ — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  8G,  7. 

We  commend  these  volumes  to  the  early  perusal  of  our 
friends.  Their  information  is  varied,  fresh,  and  deeply  inter¬ 
esting.  They  betoken  rich  culture,  large  infomiation,  and  a 
truthful  loving  spirit.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  vivid  perception  of  the  present;  and  a  sagacious 
foreshadowing  of  future  events  is  drawn  from  a  generous  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ])henomena  recorded.  The  beaten  track  of 
English  observation  is  cxclianged  for  the  freer,  more  candid, 
and  less  equivocal  course  of  an  independent  observer.  There 
may  he  misjudgments,  oversights,  miscalculations,  but  there  Is 
no  ^^ilful  deviation  from  truths,  or  deference  to  stereotyped 
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errors.  We  have  noted  one  point  on  which  we  think  undue 
concession  has  been  made ;  but  it  is  simple  justiee  to  say,  that 
no  doubt  is  left  as  to  the  personal  views  and  feeling  of  the 
authors  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery.  These,  though 
not  obtruded,  are  always  visible,  and  we  find  them,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  upright,  generous,  and  w’armhearted.  The  genuine 
patriots  of  Hungary  could  not  hut  sympathize  with  the  sable 
bondsmen  of  America.  The  style  of  the  volumes  has  greatly 
8ur]^rised  us.  We  know  no  other  instance  of  foreigners  having 
attained  such  ease,  correctness,  and  elegance  in  the  use  of  our 
somewhat  intractable  tongue. 


Art.  III. — Th^  Pihjrwis  Progress  of  John  PungaUy  for  the  Use  of 
Children  in  the  E uglish  Chnrch.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
M.A.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College.  Oxford  aud  Loudon; 
John  Henry  Parker. 

What  is  it,  it  has  often  been  asked,  whieh  gives  us  the  strongest 
and  liveliest  idea  of  the  infinite?  Is  it  the  niultitudinous 
ocean  or  the  abyss  of  stars,  or  the  incomputable  sand- 
grains  upon  the  sea-shore  ?  No  !  these,  if  not  numerable  by 
human  arithmetic,  are  taken  up  by  imagination  as  ‘  but  a  little 
thing.’  She  engulphs  them  easily,  and  continues  to  cry  ‘  More 
more  ;’  ‘  Give,  give  !’  We,  of  course,  can  only  speak  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  certain  it  is  that  our  liveliest  notion  of  bottomless 
depth,  and  boundless  extent,  is  derived  from  our  observation  of 
the  infinity  of  human  impudence.  That  is  a  breadth  without 
a  bound  ;  an  elevation  without  a  summit;  a  circumference  with¬ 
out  a  centre  ;  a  length  without  a  limit.  We  arc  jierpetually 
indeed  led  to  imagine  that  we  are  nearing  its  bottom ;  when,  lo  ! 
some  new  adventurous  genius,  takes  another  plunge  and  dis¬ 
covers  a  lower  deep  beyond  the  lowest,  and  we  feel  that  the 
insolence,  bigotry,  and  folly  of  a  Neale,  leave  all  former 
absurdity  floundering  far  behind. 

This  edition  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  is  unquestionably  the 
most  impudent  book  we  ever  read.  1  n  the  infinite  of  im])udence 
its  author  has  earned  a  place  similar  to  that  of  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  the  universe  of  stars — like  him  he  has  outstrij)ped  all 
competitors — his  folly, like  the  other’s  genius,  is  of  a  firmamental 
magnitude,  and  becomes  magnificent  from  itsvery  originality  and 
daring.  Mr.  Neale  has  accomplished  the  poetical  jiaradox  :  he 
has  ‘  gilded  refined  gold,  painted  the  lily,  and  thrown  a  per- 
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funic  on  the  violet.’  lie  has  deliberately  sate  down  to  improve 
upon  .John  lUinyan ;  to  add  and  eke  to  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ; 
he  has  converted  honest  John  into  a  Pnseyite,  and  changed 
his  immortal  allegory  into  a  vade-mecum  for  the  babes  and 
sucklings  of  the  Tractarian  school.  We  advise  him,  when  he  has 
leisure,  to  carry  out  his  plan  as  follows: — liCt  him  proceed  to 
make  Milton,  in  his  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  teach  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  let  him,  as  a  slight  change,  insert  the  syl¬ 
lable  ‘  in’  before  the  title  of  ‘  Locke  on  Toleration  ;’  let  him  add 
a  book  to  Cowper’s  ‘  Task,’  advocating  the  damnation  of  un¬ 
baptized  infants ;  let  him  show  us  Young,  in  his  ‘  Night 
Thoughts,’  defending  transubstantiation  ;  let  him  alter  Don 
Juan  to  8t.  Juan,  and  turn  Byron  into  a  devout  Methodist;  or 
let  him  re-write  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  show  Eva,  on  her 
deathbed,  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  cart-whip, 
and  the  auction-block  !  Not  one  of  these  would  be  a  grosser 
insult  to  the  respective  author,  or  to  the  public,  than  is  this 
miserable  emasculation  of  Bunyan’s  allegory.  Men  who  poison 
wells,  do  so  generally  by  night,  and  by  stealth ;  but  this  poor 
creature  sheds  his  small  venom  in  open  day,  and  raises  a  com¬ 
placent  cry  over  it,  as  if  he  had  done  some  good  and  noble 
action  !  Next  to  the  absurdity  and  positive  impiety  of  the 
attempt  he  makes  on  the  life  of  Bunyan’s  glorious  book,  is  the 
silly  and  consequential  insolence  with  wliich  he  avows  and 
defends  it. 

We  say  ‘  impiety,’  for  whatever  affects  the  integrity  of  one  of 
the  great  classics  of  the  world,  especially  if  that  classic  be  a 
religious  book,  amounts  to  impiety  and  sacrilege.  What  should 
we  think  of  one  who  should  thus  ])ractice  on  the  Bible,  who  should 
intermeddle  with  the  sublime  argument  of  Job,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  different  turn  or  termination  ;  who  should  add  his  own  moral 
to  Jotham’s  fable;  intermingle  his  own  ])latitudes  with  Isaiah’s 
divine  minstrelsy ;  and  annex  his  ow  n  a))pcndix  to  the  abrupt 
and  crag-like  close  of  Ezekiel’s  j)ro})hecy  ?  We  are  far  enough 
from  ])lacing  John  Bunyan  or  his  work  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Scriptures.  But  his  ‘  Pilgrim’  has  long  been  to  millions  a 
minor  Bible — a  moon  circulating  round  that  elder  orb.  It  has 
lain  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Scriptures,  and  truly  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Any  attempt  to  underrate  it, 
or  to  trifle  with  it,  or  to  mangle  ami  doctor  it,  is  sure  to  be 
resented  almost  as  keenly  as  an  attempt  to  add  to  or  diminish 
from  the  full  and  rounded  glory  of  the  llook  of  God. 

Mr.  Neale  does  indeed  begin  his  consummately  foolish  and 
impertinent  preface,  by  confessing  that  he  issues  ‘  the  present 
edition  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety' — a  feeling  which,  we  trust,  on  reflection,  will  be  ex- 
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changed  for  a  large  measure  of  remorse  and  shame.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  answer,  anticipatively,  some  objections  to  Ids  unheard 
of  procedure ;  but  ere  doing  this,  he  takes  care  to  inform  us, 
that  he  *  has  nothing  to  say  to  those  professing  members  of  the 
English  church,  who  would  make  the  theology  of  llunyan  their 
own,’  and  that  ‘  more  than  one  English  priest  has,  before  now, 
honoured  this,  his  great  work,  with  a  commentary.’  Honoured. 
A  good  idea  !  A  country  parson,  never  perhaps  heard  of  beyond 
his  own  parish,  or  a  glib  city-lecturer,  or  a  stolid,  sleepy-headed 
bishop,  honouring  one  of  the  holiest,  truest,  and  most  imagi¬ 
native  books  in  literature  with  a  commentary  !  Let  us  next 
hear  of  the  honour  Caryl  has  conferred  on  Job,  Todd  on  Milton, 
poor  Taafe  on  Dante,  and  Rymer  on  Shakspere.  The  English 
churchman  has  yet  to  be  born  who  can  be  compared  in  native 
genius,  in  spiritual  experience,  and  in  burning  piety  with  the 
Baptist  tinker,  or  who  could,  as  from  a  height  above,  accord 
him  honour.  The  highest  honour  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  could 
ever  confer  on  him,  he  has  conferred — namely,  detraction  and 
defilement;  for,  in  value  to  a  man  of  genius,  next  to  the 
applause  of  a  demigod,  is  the  censure  or  the  insolent  patronage 
of  a  dunce. 

There  are,  it  seems,  some  well-meaning  members  of  the 
English  church,  who  ‘  look  upon  the  ‘  Pilgrim’  as  a  religious 
classic,  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  its  being  pulled  about !’  and 
who  ask  ‘  Is  its  doctrine  so  very  false?  May  not  a  child  read 
it  without  noticing  the  implied  errors  ?  Is  not  its  general  end 
and  aim  so  excellent  that  minor  defects  may  very  well  be  for¬ 
given  ?*  But,  no !  Mr.  Neale  has  some  grave  objections  to 
Bunyan’s  theology.  Although  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  Coleridge — that  zealous  churchman — as  the  best 
system  of  divinity  extant,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Neale  to  swarm  with 
damnable  heresies,  and  sins  both  of  omission  and  commission. 
And  what,  pray,  inquires  the  alarmed  reader,  are  these  ?  Has 
Bunyan  denied  the  Trinity,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the 
atonement,  or  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  ?  Has  he  ques¬ 
tioned  original  sin,  or  justification  by  faith,  or  eternal  punish¬ 
ment?  No  !  but  he  is  not  perfectly  orthodox,  according  to  the 
Anglican  standard,  about  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  liord’s 
Siqqier !  He  does  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  at 
ba])tism  to  every  child  ;  that  it  is  renewed  by  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop’s  hands  at  confirmation  ;  and  that  the  ‘  blessed  Eucharist 
is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  life  thus  implanted,  and  thus 
strengthened  is  supported  and  perfected.’  Bunyan — wicked 
Rian  1 — has  said  nothing  about  baptism  or  confirmation,  and 
allows  one  of  his  most  eminent  pilgi'ims — Faithful,  namely — 
to  pass  the  house  Beautiful  without  entering  in  !  Moreover, 
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the  reader  will  find  ‘  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  set  forth 
again  and  again  as  Conversion.’  Many  other  parts  of  the 
story  and  of  the  dialogue  are  exceedingly  heterodox,  and  to 
crown  all,  Banyan  has  never  heard  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon! 

How,  then,  is  Mr.  Neale  to  deal  with  this  dangerous  book 
which  lays  so  little  stress  upon  outward  observances  and  so 
much  upon  inward  change  ;  which  is  so  heinously  charitable  to 
those  w’ho  cannot  sit  down  with  others  at  the  Lord’s  table,  so 
fond  of  repeating  the  paradox — ‘  Except  a  man  be  converted^ 
and  become  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven’ — and  which  a  great  many  excellent  persons 
will  not  even  ‘  allow  in  their  houses’  ?  Shall  he  not  put  it  at 
once  into  an  Oxford  Index  Expurgatoriiis  ?  or  agitate  for  the 
entire  suppression  of  all  but  its  Sanscrit  translation  ?  or  hire 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  to  crush  and  quell  it  ?  Not  he ! 
He  will  act  a  more  generous  and  liberal  part.  He  will  show 
himself  to  be  a  lover  of  literature  and  genius,  and  will  sacrifice 
some  of  his  very  serious  scruples  of  conscience  to  that  love. 
That  has  been,  indeed,  so  strong  and  discriminating  that  it  has 
enabled  him  to  see  very  considerable  merit  in  this  heretical 
work.  It  certainly  ‘  exerts  a  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
children.’  Some  of  its  ‘particular  passages’  are  ‘beautiful,’ 
one  is  ‘  w  orthy  (! ! !)  of  St.  Bernard,’  and  therefore  he  is 
‘thankful  that  such  a  book  exists.’  And  then,  what  a  glo¬ 
rious  plan  he  has  for  putting  it  all  right,  and  turning  the 
heterodox  tinker  into  a  St.  Bunyan.  It  is  quite  quick  and 
magical.  ‘  Presto  !  begone  the  baptist,  and  enter  the  bishop.’ 
‘One  or  two  insertions,  a  few'  transpositions,  and  a  good  many 
omissions,’  and  the  thing  is  done.  Supj)ose  we  should  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  Mr.  Neale’s  principle  to  operate  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  how'  easily  we  could  prove  it  to  be  a  prayer  to 
the  po])e,  ay,  or  to  the  devil !  I'he  ))rinter  who  should  omit  the 
‘  not’  in  the  seventh  commandment,  and  insert  it  in  the 
fourth,  and  should  so  transpose  the  ninth  and  the  tenth 
verses  of  the  •iOth  Exodus,  as  to  enjoin  men  to  rest  six  days 
and  to  labour  one,  would  be  but  a  ‘  type  of  thee,  O  J.  M. 
Neale,  thou  miserable  ninny  and  bigot  of  the  first  magnitude  1’ 
He  is  a  little  sore,  how^ever,  at  the  prospect  of  the  ridicule  he 
is  rather  sure  he  will  meet.  He  anticipates  that  his  undertaking 
will  be  compared  to  Bentley’s  edition  of  Milton.  We  can 
assure  him  that  his  fears  on  this  point  are  quite  unnecessary. 
Bentley’s  book  is  a  ‘  folly  of  the  wise,’  and  shows  learning  and 
talent  which  only  the  wise  could  either  possess  or  pervert. 
Neale’s  book  is  the  folly  of  one  who,  in  Touchstone’s  language, 
is  a  ‘  fool  positive,’  and  is  quite  characteristic  of  such  an  in¬ 
verted  genius.  Bentley  boldly  conjectures  what  Milton  did 
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think,  but  did  not  write,  and  altered  accordingly.  Neale  knows 
what  Biinyan  did  not  think,  nor  write,  nor  believe,  and  has 
made  him  say  it  through  the  three  grand  magical  operations 
of  transposition,  insertion,  and  omission.  But  what  need  we 
say,  since  ‘  under  that  kind  of  ridicule  he  is  to  be  perfectly 
easy’.^  We  confess  that  we  envy  the  stupidity  which  does 
not  feel,  even  less  than  the  impudence,  which  provokes  an 
expression  of  just  and  righteous  scorn.  But  he  adds,  ‘  if,  as  I 
believe,  the  work  in  its  original  state  cannot  safely  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  children,  and  if,  as  I  also  believe,  in  its  ])resent 
condition  it  can,  I  shall  have  done  so  good  a  deed  for  Christ’s 
little  ones,  that  1  may  well  bear  a  laugh  from  those  with  whom 
literary  merits  atone  for  religious  defects.’  As  if  all  who 
laughed  at  him  and  his  book  were  ])ersons  disposed  to  tolerate 
religious  defects  for  literary  merits;  as  if  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress’  were  not  valued  by  one  large  class  less  for  its  literary 
merits  than  as  a  beautiful  and  life-like  expression  of  evange¬ 
lical  truth — the  creed  of  Calvin,  illustrated  by  the  genius  of 
Shakspere — and  as  if  that  class  were  likely  to  ap])rove  of  omis¬ 
sions,  transpositions,  and  insertions,  which  extract  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  book’s  belief!  How  Christ’s  little  ones 
in  the  English  church  may  relish  this  edition  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  rather  think  that  there  are  myriads  of  little  ones 
in  Britain  and  America  who  are  quite  able  to  resent  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  Neale’s  nonsense  in  their  old  favourite,  and  that, 
speaking  of  the  public  at  large,  a  ‘dismal  universal  hiss’ is 
likely  to  reward  this  new’  enactment  of  Hamlet  with  the  })art 
of  Hamlet  omitted  by  special  desire. 

‘  Yet’  the  author  ‘  cannot  but  add’  a  small  depreciatory  snarl 
at  the  book  he  is  victimizing.  Its  style,  indeed,  he  ‘most 
firmly  believes’ is  ‘  on  the  whole  a  nervous  specimen  of  pure 
homely  Saxon  ;’  but  he  is  not  ‘  jiledged’ — who  ever  w  ished  to 
pledge  him  ? — to  ‘  admire  every  clause,  or  to  think  that  not  a 
word  could  be  changed  for  the  better.’  ‘  Colloquialisms  are 
not  always  ease,  nor  is  vulgarity  strength.’  Certainly  not,  any 
more  than  superstition  is  piety,  or  ba])tism  regeneration,  or 
a  rabid  attachment  to  forms,  real  religion  ;  but  all  genuine 
lovers  of  literature  know’  that  there  is  a  charm  even  in  the 
faults  of  great  works,  just  as  there  is  in  the  record  of  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  great  men,  and  they  would  as  soon  in  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  omit  the  mention  of  his  wry  neck,  or  turn  Napoleon 
and  Suw  arrow’  into  grenadiers  six  feet  high,  as  meddle  w  ith  one 
characteristic  vulgarism,  or  grammatical  slip  in  Bunyan  or 
Shakspere.  The  man  is  as  destitute  of  taste  as  of  reve¬ 
rence,  who  stands  beside  a  master-piece  of  genius  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  in  his  hand,  and  employs  his  leisure  in  proving  that  the 
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works  of  man  are  inferior  to  those  of  God,  by  discovering  its 
invisible,  or  exaggerating  its  obvious,  defects.  To  taste,  indeed, 
Mr.  Neale  does  not  pretend,  but  to  reverence  he  does ;  and 
we  ask  him,  in  its  name,  how  he  would  like  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  a])plied  to  those  fathers  and  those  media3val  writers  he 
and  his  party  admire  so  much,  and  w’hose  inequalities  and  de¬ 
fects,  in  themselves  far  greater  than  those  of  the  uneducated 
llunyan,  are  not  counterbalanced  by  a  twentieth  part  of  his 
merit } 

But,  unquestionably,  the  most  curious  paragraph  in  this  re¬ 
freshingly  ridiculous  preface  is  tlie  one  that  commences  thus: — 
‘  There  is  yet  one  objection.  The  moral  right  of  altering  an 
author’s  works  is  denied  to  an  editor,  lie  wrote  and  published, 
it  is  said,  what  he  believed  the  truth.  To  his  own  Master  he 
has  stood  or  has  fallen.  What  you  now  teach,  and  teach  in  his 
name,  he  would  have  regarded  as  falsehood;  it  is  dishonest  to 
use  his  intluence,  his  talents,  his  popularity,  for  the  pur))ose  of 
overthrowing  his  opinions.’ 

This  seems  very  sound  reasoning.  Indeed  Mr.  Neale,  in  per¬ 
sonating,  though  only  for  a  sentence,  a  man  of  sense,  rises  above 
himself,  and  reminds  us  of  those  actors  wdio,  though  previously 
vulgar  and  stupid,  seem  to  acquire  gentility  with  the  parts  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  wit  with  the  parts  of  the  clever  characters 
they  represent.  But  mark  how  he  answers  it!  ‘A  reasonable 
defence  is  found  in  the  following  consideration : — Tlie  author, 
wliose  works  are  altered,  wished,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  to  teach 
the  truth.  In  the  editor’s  judgment,  the  alterations  have  tended 
to  the  more  complete  setting  forth  that  truth, — that  is,  to  the 
better  accomplishment  of  the  author’s  design.  If  the  editor’s 
views  of  the  truth,  then,  are  correct,  he  is  justified  in  wdiat  he 
does ;  if  they  are  false,  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  originally  holding 
them,  but  cannot  be  called  dishonest  for  making  his  author 
speak  what  he  believes  that,  witli  more  knowledge,  the  author 
would  have  said/ 

It  has  been  our  fate  to  read  with  complicated  emotions  of 
pain,  pity,  and  weariness,  thouscands  of  senseless  or  impertinent 
jiaragraphs.  But  we  doubt  whether,  on  the  w'hole,  we  ever 
encountered  such  a  master-stroke  of  absurdity  and  impudence 
as  the  above.  It  rises  to  the  sublime.  By  boldly  plunging 
into  the  bathos,  Mr.  Neale  finds  the  antipodes. 

'I'lie  thing  is  such  an  extraordinary  sjiecimen  of  its  class  as 
to  demand  rather  a  minute  dissection.  The  fungus  is  so  filthy 
and  so  vast  that  w  e  must  deal  with  it  as  a  whole.  ‘  The  author,’ 
lie  says,  ‘  whose  works  are  altered,  wislied,  it  may  be  assumed, 
to  teach  the  truth.’  Certainly  ;  but  did  that  truth,  in  his  view, 
include  the  semi-papal  notions  of  Mr.  Neale?  Was  not  John 
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Bunyan,  with  all  his  catholicity,  a  decided  Baptist  and  Dis¬ 
senter  ?  ‘  In  the  editor’s  judgment’  the  alterations  he  has  made 
may  indeed  ‘  tend  to  the  more  complete  setting  forth  of  that 
truth ;’ — but  would  they  in  the  author's  judgment  ?  This  is  the 
question.  Now  it  is  clear  that  John  Bunyan,  if  retaining  his  for¬ 
mer  sentiments,  could  not  approve  of  Mr.  N.’s  tiukeiing.  And 
who  has  told  our  Oxford  seer  that  Bunyan  has  changed  them  ? 
He  may ;  but  we  pause,  and  shall  pause  long  enough,  for  the 
evidence.  ‘  If  the  editor’s  views  of  the  truth  are  correct,  he  is 
justified  in  what  he  does.’  Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  Neale !  Suj)- 
pose  you  were  what  you  are  not,  a  sage  wiser  than  Bacon,  or  a 
prophet  as  ])rofoundly  inspired  as  Isaiah,  would  that  give  you 
any  right  to  intermeddle  with  the  conscientious  convictions  even 
of  a  child,  or  to  cut  and  carve  on  the  poorest  book  which  earne  st¬ 
ness  ever  issued  to  the  w  orld  ?  You  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  steal  a  man’s  purse,  or  to  mangle  his  person,  as  to  mutilate, 
after  such  a  fashion,  his  book.  ‘  If  they  tire  false,  he  is  to  he 
blamed  for  originally  holding  them ;  but  cannot  be  called  dis¬ 
honest  for  making  his  author  speak  wdiat  he  believes  that,  with 
more  knowledge,  the  author  w  ould  have  said.’  As  to  Mr.  Neale’s 
original  views  of  confirmation — and  w  e  care  just  as  little  as  the 
general  public — his  holding  them  at  least  can  add  nothing  to 
the  weight  or  value  of  their  evidence.  But  neither  we  nor  the 
public  will  endure  that  they  shall  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  .lohii 
Bunyan,  and  even  seek  to  share  in  the  immortality  of  the  chef- 
(tiBuvre  of  his  genius.  We  feel  ‘jealous  with  a  godly  jealousy’ 
over  that  book ;  and  without  accusing  Mr.  Neale  of  dishonesty 
in  this  abortive  attempt,  \\c  do  accuse  him  of  ignorance  of  the 
public  feeling  and  taste,  of  gross  misappreciation  of  his  autlior,  of 
cool  impertinence,  warm  bigotry,  and  of  a  stupidity  as  dense  as 
it  is  unconscious,  i/e,  forsooth,  ‘  believes  that,  with  more  know¬ 
ledge,  Bunyan  would  liave  said’  the  same  with  himself!  How 
easy  it  were  for  hundreds  to  make  a  similar  statement!  We 
are  certain  that  while  J.  M.  Neale  and  Henry  of  Exeter  humbly 
think  that,  with  their  light,  Bunyan  would  have  now’  been  a 
high  churchman,  Carlyle  imagines  that  he  would  have  been  a 
8artorist;  Parker,  that  he  would  have  been  a  pilgrim  on  that 
wretched  Via  Media, — a  path  which  is  recognised  neither  by 
Heaven  nor  hell ;  Dr.  Candlish,  that  he  would  have  been  at 
hast  as  devoted  a  friend  of  the  Free  Church  as  Hugh  Miller ; 
Macaulay,  that  he  would  have  been,  like  himself,  on  religious 
matters,  a  nothing  at  all, — and  more  reasonably  the  Milton  Club, 
tliat  he  w  ould  have  been  an  honorary  member  with  them.  How 
this  age  might  have  altered  the  mould  and  shaped  the  fashion 
of  a  mind  like  Bunyan’s  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  ;  but  we  rather 
surmise  that  Pusevisin  would  have  been  his  last  resort,  and  that 
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at  all  events  he  would  now  say,  were  the  apparition  of  this 
edition  of  the  PihjrMs  Progress  to  flash  on  his  view — ‘  Scott  I 
know,  Montgomery  and  Cheever  I  know,  but  Neale,  who  art 
thou?’ 

We  have  said  more  than  enough  of  this  work  and  its  author, 
and  shall  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  its  intolerable  design.  Suflice  it  that  he  has  dug  a 
well  before  the  wicket-gate — kicked  Sinai  out  of  his  road — 
spirited  old  Worldly  Wiseman  away — altered  the  situation  of 
the  cross  —  given  Christian  tioo  burdens,  &c.  &,c.  &c. — in 
short,  written  himself  down  an  ass,  in  characters  so  large  and 
legible,  that  Dogberry  himself  might  read  them  as  he  ran. 

Apologizing  to  our  readers  for  dwelling  thus  long  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  so  contemptible — and  our  only  apology  is  the  unique 
magnitude  of  the  impertinence,  and  the  light  it  casts  on  the 
notions  and  feelings  of  a  large  ecclesiastical  party,  who  have  it 
in  their  heart  to  treat  all  the  great  protesting  literature  of  the 
past,  including  the  Bible  itself,  as  one  of  their  smallest  crea¬ 
tures  has  treated  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ — we  propose  to 
spend  the  short  remainder  of  this  paper  in  examining  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  s])rings  naturally  out  of  its  subject,  and  which  is  of 
considerable  practical  importance.  It  is  this, — What  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  province  and  prerogative  of  an  editor,  in  re-issuing  classi¬ 
cal  and  standard  works  ?  What  are  the  conditions  and  ]n*oper 
limits  of  the  power  which  he  assumes,  or  which  is  conceded 
to  him,  over  his  subject  authors  ? 

There  are  difliculties  connected  with  these  questions,  and 
perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  not  be  sufficient  to  obviate 
them  all.  We  must,  how'ever,  state  them: — An  editor,  then,  of 
course,  is  bound  to  preserve  with  extreme  solicitude  the  text  of 
his  author,  exactly  as  that  author  left  it.  He  is  not,  like 
Bentley,  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  finding  out  new  readings, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  are  improvements.  There  were  no  end 
to  such  a  system,  were  it  once  begun,  and  its  injustice  to  the 
author  is  obvious.  Indeed,  we  value  Bentley’s  edition  of 
Milton  as  being  the  reductio  ad  absnrdum  of  the  system  com¬ 
mentators  have  so  often  adopted  of  cutting  and  carving,  glossing 
and  annotating  upon  the  great  writers  of  the  past.  It  is  ridi¬ 
culous  to  see  the  airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  some  of  these 
wiseacres  while  dealing  with  the  works  of  men  infinitely 
superior  to  themselves.  How  charily  they  praise  the  most 
marked  and  striking  beauties  !  How  dignified  their  rebuke ! 
How’  condescending  their  patronage!  How  they  ransack  the 
stores  of  their  learning  to  prove  their  author  a  splendid 
plagiarist,  and  what  an  edifying  contempt  do  they  discover  for 
all  who  have  gone  before  them  in  the  same  trade  of  small  word- 
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catching  and  detection  of  petty  larceny  !  We  bid  any  one  who 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  description  to  turn  to  Todd’s 
edition  of  Milton — otherwise  a  most  praiseworthy  book — and 
glance  at  the  notes  of  the  editor — Warburton,  Hurd,  Dyce, 
Warton,  and  twenty  more,  jostling  against  each  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  till  almost  every  thought  and  image  is  traced 
to  other  writers,  often  on  the  most  contemptibly  small  evidence, 
and  till  the  text  a})pears  literally  smothered  under  the  weight 
of  the  conjectures,  quotations,  misplaced  learning,  and  irrele¬ 
vant  discussions  of  the  well-meaning,  but  woefully  misem¬ 
ployed,  commentators. 

In  all  our  classics  there  occur  passages  unworthy  of  their 
genius,  either  from  their  weakness  or  their  wickedness.  Now, 
what  are  editors  to  do  with  these  ?  Some  will  sav  that  thev  are 
not  responsible  for  them,  and  should  therefore  j)iint  them  as 
they  are,  perhaps  under  an  accom])anying  j)rotest.  This  we 
think,  however,  sj)rings  from  a  false  and  mechanical  notion  of 
what  an  editor  is.  His  office  is  not  that  of  a  mere  printer  or 
amanuensis.  We  suppose  him  accepting  the  task  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  discharging  it  as  a  guardian  alike  of  his  author’s 
fame  and  of  his  own  character.  We  have  admitted  above  that 
there  is  a  certain  charm  connected  with  even  the  faults  of  good 
writers,  but  this  is  true  only  when  these  are  intermixed  with 
beauties.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  pieces  entirely  and 
disgracefully  bad  as  literary  eonqiositions  ;  and  why  should  such 
big  blots  be  stereotyped,  esjiecially  if  they  are  such  as  cast  no 
peculiar  light  ujion  the  author’s  idiosyncrasy,  nor  mark  definitely 
any  stage  either  in  the  process  or  the  decline  of  his  mind  ? 
An  honest  editor — if  the  plan  of  his  publication  at  all  permit — 
will  silently  drop  such  productions  from  the  list 

But  his  path  becomes  far  more  clear  in  reference  to  those 
writings  in  which  vice  or  infidelity  is  openly  and  offensively 
exhibited.  Here  his  moral  sense  and  religious  feelings  unite 
with  his  literary  taste  in  demanding  the  use  of  the  knife.  What 
man,  that  regards  his  own  character,  would  edit  some  of  those 
beastly  miscellanies  in  verse  by  which  Swift  has  disgraced  his 
talents,  and  pushed  himself  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity, 
or  the  Merry  Muses  of  ])oor  Burns,  or  the  blind  and  raving 
blasphemies  of  ‘  Queen  Mab  r’  Such  things,  it  may  be  said,  are 
valuable  as  illustrating  jieculiar  traits  in  eminent  characters,  or 
certain  stages  in  their  moral  history,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
preserved.  Well,  be  it  so ;  only  let  us  be  exempted  from  the 
sordid  and  disgusting  task  of  storing  them  up  in  those  moral 
museums  where  alone  such  detestable  abortions  are  in  ])lace, 
or  can  hope  to  remain  for  ever.  The  true  editor  will  not  shrink 
from  coarseness,  but  he  will  from  corruption.  He  will  distin- 
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guish  between  faults  which  are  characteristic  of  an  age,  and 
wilful  insults  to  good  feeling,  or  cold,  settled  attempts  to  sap 
the  principles  of  morality,  as  well  as  between  the  language  of 
doubt  and  darkness  and  that  of  aggressive  and  insolent 
blasj)hemy.  There  is  at  present  a  rage  of  genius- w’orship 
which  w’ould  go  the  length  of  preserving  the  very  foam  of  its 
frenzy,  and  the  very  slime  of  its  sin ;  and  there  are  those  who 
insist  that  ])roductions  which  the  men  themselves  regretted  and 
sought  to  suppress  in  their  life-time,  and  on  which  now,  it  may 
be,  they  look  back  wdth  shame  and  horror,  shall  be  bound  up 
in  the  bundle  of  their  better  and  imperishable  w’orks.  These 
people  are  constantly  prating  of  the  earnestness  of  Shelley,  for 
example,  and  asking — Should  even  the  mistaken  effusions  of 
such  a  man  be  w  ithheld  from  the  w  orld  ?  We  say.  Yes,  if  they  are 
rather  the  ravings  of  Philip  drunk  than  the  sincere  outpourings 
of  Philip  sober ;  if,  moreover,  they  are  calculated  not  only  to 
evince,  but  to  circulate  mental  inebriety,  and  if,  not  satisfied 
w'ith  expressing  his  faith,  they  grossly  misrej)resent,  foully  belie, 
and  fiercely  insult  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world.  We  are 
far,  indeed,  from  advocating  state-prosecutions  for  blasphemy; 
we  think  them  machines  of  unjust  power,  at  once  cruel  and 
clumsy  ;  but  we  would  have  ]nd)lic  opinion  brought  to  bear, 
w  ith  all  its  weight,  upon  the  subject.  We  w’ould  seek  to  crush 
such  unworthy  memorials  of  genius  under  the  silence  of 
universal  contempt  or  pity.  We  do  not  wish  them  mutilated 
nor  extinguished ;  w’c  wish  them  preserved ;  but  preserved  as 
other  monstrosities  are  preserved,  in  secluded  corners,  on  lofty 
shelves,  for  the  contemplation  of  those  in  whom  curiosity  over- 
pow’ors  disgust,  and  who  can  wring  a  lesson  and  a  moral  even 
from  things  abominable  and  unutterable.  We  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  lines  of  Milton  in  his  ‘  Battle  of  the  Angels,’ — 

‘  I  might  rtdate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  hei*c  on  earth ;  but  those  idect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  heaven, 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men  :  Tlie  other  sort 
In  might  though  wondrous  and  in  acts  of  war, 

Nor  of  nuiown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Cancelled  from  heaven,  and  sacred  memory, 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just. 

Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame: 

Therefore  etenud  silence  be  their  doom. 
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Art.  IV. — Tlie  Study  of  Words.  Lectui*es  addressed  (originally)  to 
the  Pupils  at  the  Diooesau  Training  School,  Winchester.  By 
Bichard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  12mo.  London:. Parker  and  Son.  1852. 

2.  Dictionary  of  Arcluiic  and  Prorindal  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases, 

Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  /. 
By  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  he.  2  vols,  8vo. 
London:  J.  Bussell  Smith.  1852. 

3.  Popular  Errors  in  English  Grammar,  particularly  in  Pronunclor- 

tian,  familiarly  poi'uJted  out.  By  George  Jackson.  12 mo.  Tliird 
Edition.  London.  1852. 

4.  Bildutgraphical  List  of  all  the  Works  which  have  been  j^djUsIwd 

towards  illustrating  tlve  Provincial  Dialects  of  England.  By  John 
Bussell  Smith.  8vo.  London.  1852. 

5.  A  Glossary  of  ths  Provincialisms  in  use  in  Sussex.  By  William 

Durrant  Cooper,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  London  :  1853. 

The  books  of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
open  a  field  of  inquiry  far  more  important  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  Mr.  HalliweH’s  work,  indeed,  is  ushered  in  with  a 
brief  notice,  that  sliows  at  once  the  extent  of  that  field.  ‘  It 
contains,’  he  says,  ‘  above  fifty  thousand  words  (embodying 
all  the  known  scattered  glossaries  of  the  English  language), 
forming  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  old  poets,  drama¬ 
tists,  theologians,  and  other  authors,  whose  works  abound  with 
allusions  of  which  explanations  are  to  be  found  in  ordinary  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  books  of  reference.  Most  of  the  principal  Archaisms 
arc  illustrated  by  examples  selected  from  early  inedited  MSS. 
and  rare  books,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  will  be  found  to  be 
original  authorities.’  Mr.  Halliwell  seems  to  think,  that  his 
treasury  of  words  is  to  be  traced  only  in  MSS.  and  old  books. 
This  is  a  mistake.  A  long  list  of  them  may  be  detected  by 
attentive  cars  in  the  language  of  the  people  as  now  spoken  in 
various  counties,  and  not  always  in  counties  remote  from 
the  metropolis.  No  one  possesses  better  opportunities  than 
Mr.  Halliwell  for  pursuing  the  search  of  words  and  their  varie¬ 
ties  of  pronunciation,  to  account  for  wdiich  will  often  do  much 
for  the  history  of  our  peojde  as  w’cll  as  of  our  speech. 

Dr.  Roget  has  just  show  n  the  extraordinary  resources  of  our 
words  as  one  of  the  elements  of  style,  their  variety,  their 
beauty,  and  tlieir  force; — and  he  only  claims  for  our  language 
merits  which  the  ablest  foreign  critics,  such  as  the  Grimms,  re¬ 
cognise  in  it. 
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But  Mr.  Trench  has  deeply  discussed  the  topic  in  a  fresh 
point  of  view,  historically  as  well  as  artistically;  and  he  has 
already  received  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Public  opinion 
rapidly  recognised  the  merit  of  his  little  work,  which  appeared 
only  late  last  year ;  and  a  fourth  edition  has  now  given  the 
learned  and  ingenious  lecturer  an  occasion  of  making  ‘  addi¬ 
tions’  wanted  in  the  first,  and  of  correcting  some  of  its  ‘  errors.* 

Mr.  Trench  has  ojiened  a  field  of  research  as  valuable  in  a 
social  as  in  an  etymological  point  of  view.  He  ably  traces  the 
links  which  show  that  language  is  a  sure  interpreter  of  the 
progress  and  of  the  decline  of  civilization,  as  well  as  an  index 
of  public  morals.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  highest  wisdom  that 
our  great  Teacher  insisted  upon  his  disciples  using  the  simplest 
words  in  all  their  communications ;  and  the  early  governors  of 
New  South  Wales  proved  their  practical  knowledge  of  men,  when 
they  firmly  prohibited  the  slang  of  the  convicts  in  courts  of  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  done  the  cause  of  negro  civilization 
enormous  injury  to  have  neglected  teaching  pure  English  to 
our  slaves,  instead  of  leaving  them  a  century  and  a  half  fami¬ 
liar  only  with  a  degrading  jargon ;  as  not  long  since  an 
eloquent  African,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  since  so  worthily 
employed  in  Western  Africa,  showed,  to  the  edification  of  his 
surprised  auditory,  in  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  a  sad  mistake  to 
print  religious  books  in  this  jargon. 

Mr.  Trench  illustrates  the  topic  of  the  value  of  words  in 
marking  the  j^rogress  of  ideas  by  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
is  here  cited  in  order  to  give  both  a  specimen  of  the  lecturer’s 
style,  and  a  valuable  example  of  the  power  of  language  in  one 
of  the  more  difficult  of  social  problems — the  elevation  of  man 
from  the  barbarous  state. 

A  grand  distinction  between  the  noble  human  animal  and 
the  poor  dumb  brutes  has  often  been  demonstrated,  in  our  capa- 
city  of  speech.  The  topic  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  Herder  has 
powerfully  developed  it  in  ‘  the  Philosophy  of  History,’  by 
showing  how  the  ape,  in  some  few  points  so  fearfully  resem¬ 
bling  man,  is  severed  impassably  from  him,  by  lingual  organi¬ 
zation. 

An  interesting  array  of  old  facts  is  brought  by  Mr.  Trench 
to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  force  of  language,  in  the  following 
passage,  in  which  the  falling  away  of  mankind  from  refine¬ 
ment  is  traced  in  its  consequences,  and  to  rebut  the  paradox, 
that  man  in  society  grew  up  from  the  unsocial  savage. 

‘  There  are,’  says  he,  ‘  or  rather  there  have  been,  two  theories  about 
the  origin  of  language.  One  would  put  language  on  the  same  level 
with  the  various  arts  and  invention.s  with  which  man  has  gradually 
adorned  and  eiudched  his  life.  It  would  make  him  by  degrees  to 
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have  invented  it,  just  as  he  might  have  invented  any  of  these,  for 
himself;  and  from  rude  imi)erfect  beginnings,  the  inarticulate  cries  by 
which  he  expressed  his  natural  wants,  the  sounds  by  which  he  sought 
to  imitate  the  impi*ession  of  natural  objects  upon  him,  little  by  little 
to  have  arrived  at  that  wondrous  organ  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  his  language  is  often  to  him  now. 

‘  It  might,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  object  to  this  explanation,  that 
language  would  then  be  an  accident  of  human  nature;  and,  this  being 
the  case,  that  we  certainly  should  somewhere  encounter  tribes  sunken 
so  low  as  not  to  possess  it ;  even  as  there  is  no  human  art  or  in¬ 
vention,  though  it  be  as  simple  and  obvious  as  the  preparing  of  food 
by  fire,  but  thei*e  are  those  wdio  have  fallen  below  its  exercise.  But 
wdth  language  it  is  not  so.  There  have  never  yet  been  fouiul  human 
beings,  not  the  most  degraded  horde  of  South-African  bushmcn,  or 
Papuan  cannibals,  who  did  not  emi)loy  this  means  of  intercourse  with 
one  another.  But  the  more  decisive  objection  to  this  view  of  the 
matter  is,  that  it  hangs  together  with,  and  is  indeed  an  essential 
|mrt  of,  that  theoiy  of  society,  which  is  contradicted  alike  by  every 
jwigo  of  Genesis,  and  every  notice  of  our  actual  exiierience — the 
‘  oui'ang-outang’  theory,  as  it  has  been  so  happily  termed  —  that,  1 
mean,  according  to  which  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  the 
savage  one,  and  the  savage  himself  the  seed  out  of  which  in  due  time 
the  civilized  man*  was  unfoldeil;  whereas,  in  fact,  so  far  from  being 
this  living  seed,  he  might  more  justly  be  considered  as  a  dead  withered 
leaf,  torn  violently  away  from  the  great  trunk  of  humanity,  and  with 
no  more  |K)wer  to  produce  anything  nobler  than  himself  out  of  him¬ 
self,  than  that  dead  withered  leaf  to  unfold  itself  into  the  oak  of  the 
fon*st.  So  far  from  being  the  child  with  the  latent  capacities  of 
manhood,  he  is  himself  i-ather  the  man  prematuroly  aged,  and  decrei)it, 
and  outwoni. 

‘  But  the  truer  answer  to  the  inquiry  how  language  arose,  is  this, 
that  God  gave  man  language,  just  as  He  gave  him  reason,  and  just 
because  He  gave  him  reason,  (for  what  is  man’s  w'ord  but  his  reason 
coming  forth  so  that  it  may  behold  itself  !)  that  He  gave  it  to  him, 
because  he  could  not  be  man,  that  is,  a  social  being,  without  it.  Yet 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  affirm  that  man  started  at  the  tii’st  fur- 
nisheil  with  a  fidl-formed  vocabulary  of  words,  and  as  it  were  with  his 
first  dictionary  and  first  gi'ammar  ready-made  to  his  hands.  He  did 
not  thus  begin  the  world  iH/A  iia?nc«,  but  xcith  tltc  poicer  of  naming: 
for  man  is  not  a  mere  sjHjaking-machine ;  God  did  not  teach  him 
words,  as  one  of  us  teaches  a  parrot,  from  without ;  but  gave  him  a 
capacity,  and  then  evoked  the  capacity  which  He  gave.* 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

‘And  as  there  is  no  such  witness  to  the  degi’adation  of  the 
sa\'age  as  the  bnital  poverty  of  his  language,  so  is  there  nothing 
that  so  effectually  tends  to  keep  him  in  the  depths  to  wdiich  he  has 
fallen.  You  cannot  im]mrt  to  any  man  more  than  the  words  which  he 
understands  either  now  contain,  or  can  be  made,  intelligibly  to 
him,  to  contain.  Language  is  as  truly  on  one  side  the  limit  and 
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restraint  of  thought,  as  on  the  other  side  that  which  feeds  and 
unfolds  it.* 

*  «  •  *  « 

‘Nor  is  it  only  in  what  they  have  forfeited  and  lost,  but  also  in 
what  they  have  retaineil  or  invented,  that  these  languages  proclaim 
their  degradation  and  debasement,  and  how  deeply  they  and  those 
that  speak  them  have  fallen.  Thus  1  have  read  of  a  tribe  in  New 
Holland,  which  has  no  word  to  signify  God,  but  has  a  wortl  to  designate 
a  process  by  which  an  unborn  child  may  be  destroyed  in  the  bosom  of 
its  mother.  And  I  have  been  informed  on  the  authority  of  one  ex¬ 
cellently  capable  of  knowing,  an  English  scholar  long  resident  in  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  that  in  the  native  language  of  that  island  there  are 
four  words  to  express  the  taking  of  human  life — one  to  express  a 
father  s  killing  of  a  son,  another  a  son’s  killing  of  a  father,  with  other 
varieties  of  murder;  and  that  in  no  one  of  these  lies  the  slightest 
moral  reprobation,  or  sense  of  the  deep-lying  distinction  between  to 
kill  and  to  miurder;  while  at  the  same  time,  of  that  language  so  richly 
and  so  fearfully  provided  with  expressions  for  this  extreme  utterance 
of  hate,  he  also  reports  that^  any  word  for  ‘  love’  is  wanting  in  it 
altogether. 

‘Yet  with  all  this,  ever  and  anon  in  the  midst  of  this  wreck  and 
ruin  there  is  that  in  the  language  of  the  savage,  some  subtle  distinction, 
some  cm'ious  allusion  to  a  j)erished  civilization,  now  utterly  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  speaker;  or  some  other  note  which  proclaims  his  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  the  remains  of  a  dissipated  inheritance,  the  rags  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  robe  which  was  a  royal  one  once.  The  fragments  of  a 
broken  sceptre  are  in  his  hand,  a  sceptre  wherewith  once  he  held  domi¬ 
nion  (he,  that  is,  in  his  progenitors)  over  large  kingdoms  of  thought, 
which  now  have  escaj)ed  wholly  from  his  sway.* 

No  apology  will  be  required  for  making  this  long  quotation. 
It  contains  the  essence  of  a  great  question  well  stated;  and 
its  correctness  needs  no  demonstration  from  the  numerous 
proofs  furnished  in  all  missionary  annals. 

Upon  one  point,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  future  editions 
of  these  Lectures  will  amend  what  strikes  us  as  the  only 
serious  defect  of  the  work.  Mr.  Trench  recognises  the'  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Celtic  ingredient  in  our  language.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  got  the  numerous 
little  words  found  in  their  charters,  and  for  which  no  Anglo- 
Saxon  lexicon  aflbrds  any  explanation.  Mr.  Mitchell  Kemble 
first  discovered  these  numerous  words  to  be  British,  which 
survived  in  the  mouths  of  the  Britons,  who  certainly  did  not 
perish  under  Anglo-Saxon  invasion;  and  that,  in  reality,  their 
extermination,  so  often  asserted,  is  a  fable.  Mr.  Trench  docs 
not  need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Kemble’s  authority  as  our  most 
accomplished  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  is  as  high,  in  such  a  case, 
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as  his  candour  is  admirable,  in  the  admission  of  the  common 
error  of  supposing  the  British  tongue  lost. 

The  importance  of  the  point  cannot  be  exaggerated,  when 
it  is  considered  that  from  this  scholastic  error  flow  assumptions 
of  superiority  of  raccj  and  schemes  of  this  or  that  race,  even 
now,  ruling  the  world.  Once  it  was  the  pure  Greek  who  bad 
this  pretension.  Rome  followed,  less  exclusively.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  Tartars  brought  it  westward  with  fearful 
effect,  and  actually  crushed  whole  dynasties  in  India  and  China 
under  this  false  flag !  To  set  it  up  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  aspect 
now,  will  be  to  discard  the  best  lessons  furnished  by  history  for 
our  guidance,  and  to  adopt  the  w^orst  mistakes  that  experience 
has  marked  for  our  warning. 

Mr.  Trench  is  justly  severe  upon  what  we  will  venture  to 
term  the  foolish  efforts  of  the  Phonetic  linguists,  who  will  find, 
by  looking  into  Gil’s  ‘  Logonomia,’*  and  Bullokar’s  more 
curious  work  on  ^  Orthography ,’t  that  they  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  novelty; — it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  not 
continue  to  sanction  the  far  more  serious  error  of  Anglo-Sax- 
ottism.  His  own  chronology  in  the  ingenious  passage  in  ‘  The 
Origin  of  New’  Words,’  seems,  indeed,  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  against  his  hasty  conclusion,  that  ‘the  Angles  sup¬ 
planted  the  population  and  dissolved  the  social  frame-work’ 
of  the  Britons,  Now’  Mr.  Trench,  in  effeci,  refutes  him¬ 
self  on  this  point,  in  recording  the  very  important  fact,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  year  800  tliat  ‘Britain’  began  to  be 
called  Anglia,  or  England.  It  is  thus  conceded,  tliat  the 
ancient  name  of  our  island  struggled  successfully  for  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  against  the  invaders ;  and 
it  is  submitted  with  much  confidence  that  these  most  interest¬ 
ing  three  centuries  of  struggle  in  old  Britain  can  be  powerfully 
illustrated  by  the  inquiries  into  words  now  in  use  all  over  the 
land,  to  which  our  able  lecturer  has  here  made  so  valuable  a 
contribution.  More  materials  for  reproducing  the  annals  of 
these  three  centuries  exist  than  is  commonly  supposed.  But 
none  could  be  turned  to  a  better  account  than  the  industrious 
examination  of  our  British  speech.  Time  must  not  be  lost  in 
pushing  this  examination  vigorously.  The  spread  of  education 
just  now  favourable  to  it,  will,  in  a  few  years,  destroy  the  traces 
of  our  various  origin.  Our  rich  provincialisms  are  fast  vanishing. 
Another  generation  w  ill  hardly  witness  a  Roscoe  suqirising  tlie 
House  of  Commons  with  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Roman  elo- 

•  Logonomia  Anglica,  quft  Gentis  Sermo  facilius  addiscitur.  4to.  1621. 

1“  Bullokar's  Book  at  Large  for  Amendment  of  Orthography.  London : 
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quence  uttered  in  the  broad  Lancastrian  tones  of  Tim  Bob- 
bin ; — upon  which  occasion,  Mr.  Canning,  when  asked  who  the 
new  member  could  be,  replied:  — ‘It  is  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
speaking !’ 

Already  the  village  school  sends  back  its  little  scholars  able 
to  correct  the  speech  of  their  parents ;  and  many  an  apprentice 
in  our  crowded  towns  soon  loses  the  dialect  of  his  country 
home.  Our  colonists,  too,  are  fast  forming  new  languages,  of 
which  English  is  the  foundation,  chequered  by  intermixtures, 
more  or  less  prevalent,  with  half  the  tongues  upon  earth. 

Much  remains  unchanged  still  in  every  county;  and  the 
little  work  of  Mr.  Trench  will  find  its  way  everywhere,  to  teach 
attentive  observers  how  to  note  verbal  peculiarities  that  gene¬ 
rally  escape  notice. 

We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  pro^^ncial  vocabularies. 
This  impulse  will  make  them  complete;  and  out  of  exact  and 
full  materials,  including  the  variations  of  accent  and  tones,  we 
shall  obtain  help  towards  unravelling  some  of  the  obscurest 
points  of  our  national  history  and  settling  our  national  style 
of  speech,  and  spelling,  and  writing,  upon  a  more  accurate 
system  than  that  to  which  it  can  at  present  pretend. 

There  is  high  authority  in  favour  of  what  is  here  recom¬ 
mended  ;  for  the  idea  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  language 
of  one  race  may  survive  the  original  language  itself,  and  be 
preserved  in  the  words  of  a  new  race  to  be  formed  from 
the  union  of  the  original  people  with  the  foreigners,  has 
been  applied  by  the  ingenious  William  Edwards,  in  a 
work  upon  the  Celts  ;  and  Cardinal  Mezzo  Fanti,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  linguist,  suggested,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea,  that  a 
British  pronunciation  could  be  detected  in  the  composite  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  Thus,  in  the 
stniggle  of  the  several  tongues,  out  of  which  has  come  our 
modem  English, — that  of  Latin  w^ith  aboriginal  British,  more 
or  less  pure, — the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  Norman 
French  successively — much  of  our  present  English  is  traceable 
to  a  British  origin. 

If  the  ideas  that  suggested  this  book  were  extended  to  Mr. 
Trench’s  more  elaborate  treatise,  it  would  furnish  another 
curious  illustration  of  his  theory,  that  words  constitute  ample 
materials  of  history',  by  making  even  our  mistakes,  in  their 
pronunciation  and  application,  guides  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  movements  of  society,  and  the  affiliation  of  races. 
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Abt.  V. — Essai  mr  la  Vie  el  le  Caract^re  de  J,  J,  Eousseau.  Par 
S.  H.  Morin.  Paris:  Ledoyer.  1852. 

The  Eastern  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  principle  of  liberty.  It  is  that  immortal 
spirit  which  the  heroic  poets  describe  it  to  be ;  but  it  appears 
to  every  age  in  a  new  shape.  In  the  ancient  republics  it  har¬ 
monized  in  beauty  with  the  works  of  that  genius  which  it  made 
sublime.  It  was  a  ghastly  and  unnatural  phantom  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  in  France.  Its  means  of 
development  are,  like  its  aspect,  varied  into  a  new  fashion  for 
every  time  and  every  country.  The  ostracism  of  statesmen 
at  Athens  and  the  stabbing  of  Caesar  at  Rome,  the  execution 
of  Charles  and  the  assassination  of  Marat,  arose  from  one 
feeling  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  It  suspected  Aristides 
and  trusted  Monk.  It  was  defended  by  the  pious  eloquence  of 
Milton ;  by  the  subtle  logic  of  Dumarsais ;  by  the  daring 
sophistry  of  Volney  and  Voltaire  ;  by  the  blasphemy  of  Hel- 
vetius ;  and  by  the  fantastic,  but  beautiful  declamation  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  liberty  have  ignorantly  been 
supposed  to  be  necessarily  hostile  to  religion.  Such  an  error 
would  be  less  sui*prising  had  piety  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
writers  who  have  propagated  despotic  opinions.  Clarendon 
possessed  faith,  but  Gibbon  scoffed ;  Hume  was  a  cold-blooded 
infidel,  and  Hobbes  was  a  blasphemer.  If  Paine  eulogised  free 
governments,  Collins  libelled  them.  Diderot  and  Dalembert, 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  w^ere  the  friends  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions;  but  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  the  friends  of 
despotism,  were  the  enemies  of  Christianity  also.  Therefore 
It  is  not  only  unphilosophical,  but  malicious,  to  identify  the 
political  principles  of  these  men  w’ith  their  religious  ideas.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the  democratic  spirit  is  an  ema¬ 
nation  from  impiety  because  Condorcet,  who  denied  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  denied  also  the  divinity  of  Christ,  than  to  de¬ 
clare  that  monarchy  and  blasphemy  are  synonymous  terms 
because  the  sophist  of- Malmesbury  was  the  apologist  of  both. 
The  truth  is  that  as  advocates  cannot  select  their  clients,  clients 
are  often  unable  to  secure  the  advocates  they  would  choose  to 
plead  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  general  misfortune  of  society, 
and  has  been  tlie  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  every 
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righteous  cause.  More  injury  has  been  done  to  liberty  by 
dangerous  friends — Jesuits  at  one  time,  and  infidels  at  another 
— than  by  all  the  persecutions  which  tyrants  and  oligarchies 
have  devised  since  the  establishment  of  laws. 

Among  the  men  who,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  aided 
in  the  terrific  revolution  of  opinion  in  France,  Rousseau  was 
the  most  extraordinary.  His  moral  character,  his  religious 
theories,  even  his  ])olitical  principles,  were  problems  which  he 
bequeathed  to  posterity.  Unlike  all  other  human  beings,  as 
he  was,  he  only  perplexed  the  world  more  hopelessly  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  describe  himself.  Before  his  ‘  Confessions’  were 
published,  there  was  a  cloud  about  him ;  but  when  these  ap¬ 
peared,  though  part  of  the  old  mystery  was  dispelled,  a  new 
one,  far  more  impenetrable,  was  created.  Accordingly,  many 
as  the  writers  arc  who  have  investigated  the  idiosyncracies  of 
Rousseau,  not  one  has  secured  the  concurrence  of  mankind 
with  his  views.  There  is  still  confusion ;  there  are  still  con¬ 
tradictory  ideas.  To  some  the  Genevese  sophist  is  even  now 
an  insj)ired  idiot ;  to  others  an  impostor,  mad  with  vanity; — a 
philosopher  to  the  remnants  of  the  Academy,  a  maniac  to  the 
relics  of  the  Sorbonne.  A  whole  cabinet  of  literature  is  divided, 
therefore,  between  the  apologists,  the  panegyrists,  the  detrac¬ 
tors,  the  libellers,  and  the  temperate  critics  of  Rousseau. 
Burke  paints  him  as  a  wild  conspirator,  with  a  rainbow  fancy, 
a  pen  bewitching  by  its  eloquence,  and  a  mind  plunged  into 
delirium  by  the  study  of  phantasies.  Lord  John  Russell  com¬ 
memorates  him  as  the  false  oracle  of  Geneva  pursuing  an 
ideal  of  social  virtue,  losing  himself  in  searching  it ;  but  con¬ 
verting  and  deluding  an  entire  people.  Baruel  points  him  out 
as  a  bewildered  dreamer,  a  criminal  with  redeeming  qualities, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  lived,  because  his  sophisms 
were  so  persuasive ;  but  not  one  of  the  worst,  because  none 
could  approach  in  audacity  the  powerful  but  repulsive  genius 
of  Voltaire.  The  French  drink  in  his  doctrines,  and  venerate 
his  ashes  in  the  Pantheon  ;  the  Germans  reject  his  theories  as 
too  aerial  to  be  in  unison  with  theirs ;  the  English  read  his 
‘  Confessions,’  admire  his  sentimental  reveries,  neglect  his  poli¬ 
tical  works,  and  vituperate  or  ridicule  his  name.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  discussion  has  gone  on  through  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  new  apologists  or  detractors  ai)pear  at  intervals  to 
assist  in  elucidating  or  obscuring  the  truth. 

Rousseau’s  latest  critic  in  our  language  is  Mr.  Bancroft ;  in 
his  own,  M.  Morin.  The  American  historian  places  himself 
between  libel  and  panegyric,  to  draw  a  fair  character  of  this 
*  self-torturing  sophist,’  but  assumes  a  tone  somewhat  too  con- 
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Tentional  for  the  discussion  of  a  subject  on  which  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  avoid  consulting  the  catalogue  of  registered 
opinions.  The  French  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  like  a 
Red-Cross  knight,  assailing  every  antagonist  of  Rousseau; 
defending  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  all  the  motives  of  his 
acts,  denying  every  hostile  charge ;  and  scathing  with  every 
contemptuous  invective  all  who  find  a  blemish  in  the  conduct 
or  morals  of  Madame  de  Warens*  lover.  His  analysis  does 
not  pretend  to*  be  a  picture  of  Jean  Jacques’  whole  career.  It 
eliminates,  though  not  entirely,  the  episodes  of  his  earlier 
life ;  but  finds  abundant  opportunity  to  prove  its  own  boldness 
and  determination,  by  defending  all  the  most  equivocal  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  philosopher’s  career  after  he  retired  to  the  Her¬ 
mitage,  in  1757.  According  to  this  defence,  he  was  honest  in 
his  intrigue  with  Madame  D’Houdetot;  he  was  excusable  in 
his  submission  to  the  younger  Levasseur ;  he  w'as  pardonable 
in  abandoning  his  children  to  the  suspicious  mercies  of  a 
Foundling  Hospital.  This  is  the  fault  of  all  apologies.  They 
convert  crimes  into  virtues  ;  error  into  wisdom  ;  weakness  into 
elevation  of  mind. 

In  touching  on  the  subject  which  M.  Morin  has  so  labori¬ 
ously  laid  open,  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  describe  the  life 
or  to  analyse  the  character  of  Rousseau.  There  are  conspi¬ 
cuous  points  in  both,  however,  which  may  be  entered  upon 
briefly,  that  we  may  express  a  general  opinion  of  the  whole. 
Few  are  found,  with  the  flippancy  of  Gray,  to  express  contempt 
for  his  genius,  or  to  deny  the  power  and  sweetness  of  his  pen. 
But  he  is  so  little  understood  that  a  criticism  on  his  life  and 
opinions  can  never  be  without  its  interest. 

The  only  misfortune,  according  to  Chateaubriand,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  giving  birth  to  another,  is  that  of  being 
l^rn  yourself.  This  affectation  he  probably  derived  from 
Rousseau,  w  ho  describes  the  day  of  his  birth  as  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  of  his  life.  So,  perhaps,  it  was,  though  not  in  the  sense 
he  intended  ;  for  his  mother  died  on  that  day,  leaving  him,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1712,  half  an  orphan,  to  the  care  of  his  father, 
a  humble  watchmaker  of  Geneva.  His  education,  >vith  its 
results,  justifies  the  feat's  of  those  who  dread  the  influence  on 
their  children’s  minds  of  an  unchecked  habit  of  reading 
romances.  Before  he  learned  one  maxim  of  virtue ;  before  he 
was  on  his  guard  against  a  single  temptation ;  before  a  solitary 
moral  feeling,  or  one  religious  perception  had  been  introduced 
into  his  breast,  he  was  accustomed  to  pore  over  exciting  fictions, 
wild  stories,  appealing  to  the  most  dangerous  passions  of  his 
nature.  The  emotions  which  thus  became  early  familiar  to 
him,  the  ideas  he  acquired  of  life,  the  brooding  dreams  in  which 
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he  indulged,  all  tended  to  form  a  character  originally  suscep¬ 
tible  to  any  powerful  impression.  The  groundwork,  therefore, 
of  his  disposition  was  the  agitation  of  the  feelings,  and  the 
pleasing  of  the  senses.  From  this  state  he  passed  into  a  new 
stage  of  intellectual  existence.  He  threw  aside  tales,  and  read 
history, — the  narratives  of  the  heroic  age,  the  lives  of  illus- 
tiious  llonians  and  Greeks,  the  epic  of  ancient  liberty,  which 
inspired  him  with  the  free,  republican  spirit  he  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  to  the  whole  race  speaking  a  language  in  common 
with  him.  He  also  derived  from  early  teaching  a  taste  for 
music,  exemplified  in  his  later  years  by  many  beautiful  compo¬ 
sitions.  When  sent  to  school  he  learned,  not  quickly,  but 
well,  though  all  the  while  his  imagination  was  far  more 
active  than  his  reasoning  faculties.  He  felt  far  more  and  far 
deeper  than  he  thought.  It  was  this  which  was  at  once  a  sign 
and  a  cause  of  those  habits  of  mind  which  rendered  him  so 
miserable  to  himself,  and  so  unintelligible  to  others. 

The  moral  education  of  Rousseau,  though  he  is  not  willing  to 
reveal  the  truth,  was  of  a  very  equivocal  character.  At  home, 
the  code  of  French  romances  instilled  into  him  his  first  and 
veiy^  false  ideas  of  honour;  at  school,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
practise  of  concealment,  of  disobedience,  and  of  falsehood ; 
under  his  fatlieFs  roof,  again,  he  was  a  licensed  idler,  and  then, 
when  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  of 
his  master,  interpreted  by  the  dangerous  sophistry  of  youth, 
formed  a  justification  for  positive  offences  as  well  as  neglect  of 
dut}\  His  pleas  to  himself  are  singularly  characteristic  of  his 
state  of  mind.  He  was  watched  at  his  work,  therefore  he  cun¬ 
ningly  eluded  it.  He  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  therefore  he  stole  what  would  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  things  thus  w^ithheld.  By  such  a  process  his  mind 
became  hardened  against  virtuous  impressions.  He  grew  selfish, 
sensual,  and  greedy. 

The  cruelty  of  his  master  at  length  caused  him  to  run  away. 
He  escaped  to  Compignon,  met  with  the  Cure,  who  persuaded 
him  to  apostatize  from  the  Reformers'  faith,  and  was  by  him 
directed  to  the  mansion  of  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Annecy. 
That  woman,  at  his  first  sight  of  her,  appears  to  have  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  upon  him.  He  could  little  have 
foreseen  tlien  that  he  was  to  become  her  lover,  the  master  of 
her  heart,  the  depositary  of  her  secrets  ;  nor  she  tliat  he  would 
be  her  jealous  tyrant,  that  he  would  expose  to  the  world  all  the 
acts  of  her  life,  that  he  would  reveal  every  scandalous  episode 
of  their  intercourse,  and  fix  her  name  for  ever,  as  a  less  vulgar 
Theodora, among  tlie  female  characters  disreputable  in  history. 
She  then,  however,  by  the  aid  of  some  ecclesiastics,  sent  him 
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to  Turin  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion,  wliich  he 
soon  afterwards  embraced,  though  confessing  it  was  the  act  of 
a  bandit  to  yield  up  his  creed  for  the  sake  of  easier  means  of 
life.  In  two  months  he  left  the  college,  with  twenty  francs 
as  the  purchase-money  of  his  apostasy,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Comtesse  de  Vercellis.  In  her  house  occurred 
that  famous  incident  which  fixes  a  deep  moral  stain  on  the 
early  life  of  Rousseau.  There  was  a  piece  of  ribbon,  rose- 
coloured,  with  silver  flowers,  old  and  faded,  but  handsome, 
nevertheless.  He  desired  to  possess  it.  He  was  dishonest, 
and  he  stole  it.  That,  however,  was  not  all.  There  was  in 
the  house  a  poor  country  maid,  an  innocent,  pretty  girl,  never 
known  to  have  committed  an  unworthy  action.  When  the 
ribbon  was  inquired  for,  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
Rousseau,  who  was  base  enough  to  accuse  this  girl  of  having 
stolen  and  given  it  to  him.  He  was  confronted  with  her,  but 
persisted  in  the  charge ;  and  she  implored  him,  with  tears,  as 
she  had  never  wronged  him,  not  so  bitterly  to  wrong  her,  and 
when  he  continued  his  assertions,  said, — ‘  Well,  Rousseau,  1 
would  not  be  in  your  place.’  She  was  dismissed,  ruined,  and, 
was  never  more  heard  of.  All  the  atonement  he  ever  made  for 
this  crime  was  to  reveal  it  in  his  ‘  Confessions.’  It  appears 
frivolous  to  search  by  any  subtle  analysis  of  his  character  for 
an  explanation  of  this  event.  A  theft  and  a  lie  were  committed 
by  him,  without  scruple ;  the  only  singular  fact  being  that,  after¬ 
wards,  w  ithout  any  necessity,  he  made  them  know  n  to  the  w’orld. 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  remember  that  he  w^as  then  but  a 
youth,  and  that  this  was  his  last  offence  of  a  similar  character. 
His  morals,  however,  considered  from  another  point  of  view, 
were  impure  and  disgraceful.  Not  to  touch  upon  his  earlier 
confessions,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  w^hile  he  was  exacting  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity  from  Leonore  de  Warens,  he  w’as  in¬ 
triguing  with  other  women  ;  that  his  connexion  with  Madame 
D’Houdetot  w  as  far  from  reputable ;  that  he  only  married  Therese 
de  Lavasseiir  when  he  w^as  approaching  old  age  ;  and  that  wIkjii 
she  had  become,  his  wife,  he  absolutely  connived  at  her  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  first  moral  law\  There  is  no  apology  for  these  epi¬ 
sodes  of  his  life,  unless  that  be  virtue  in  a  man  of  genius  wdiich 
in  a  common  man  is  vice — a  theory  not  only  dangerous  in  itself, 
but  so  absurd  that  it  cannot  for  a  single  insUint  be  defended. 

'i'he  explanation  of  Rousseau’s  other  faults,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  excessive  vanity.  He  sighed  for  admiration,  espe¬ 
cially  the  admiration  of  women.  But  there  was  this  peculiarity 
in  his  c':nceit :  he  did  not  desire  the  applause  of  all  alike,  but 
only  of  such  as  he  could  himself  conceive  an  attachment  for. 
He  would,  without  regret,  be  indifferent  to  those  who  were  in- 
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(litferent  to  him.  An  amusing  incident  in  illustration  of  this 
occurred  when  he  was  valet  in  the  service  of  Count  Gouvon,  in 
Turin.  There  was  in  the  house  Mademoiselle  de  Breiel,  a  young 
lady  of  extreme  beauty,  but  proud  and  cold  to  all  beneath  her. 
From  her  Rousseau  sought,  and  long  in  vain,  to  win  a  single 
look  of  regard.  At  length,  one  day  a  dinner-party  took  place, 
and  Jean  Jacques  w^aited  at  table.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  etymology  of  some  idiomatic  French  phrase.  Various  were 
the  learned  theories  set  forth,  but  the  real  explanation  baffled 
them  all,  for  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  acquirements  was  needed 
to  solve  the  point.  Rousseau  was  observed  to  smile  as  he  heard 
diplomatists  and  ecclesiastics  by  turns  taking  up  the  dispute 
and  abandoning  it  in  despair.  IJis  master  noticed  this,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  observe.  Then  quietly,  but 
confidently,  he  decomposed  the  sentence  under  analysis  into 
its  original  parts,  traced  each  word  back  to  its  origin,  and  made 
the  whole  so  luminous  that  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding  it 
could  remain.  Every  one  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  him. 
Rut  Jean  Jacques  cared  not  a  whit  for  their  applause,  for  he 
was  furtively  looking  to  see  whether  Mademoiselle  de  Breiel 
took  any  notice  of  him,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  too  was 
smiling,  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  mixed  emotions,  partly 
of  pride,  but  partly  also  with  a  tenderness  towards  her  which 
he  hardly  dared  to  confess  oven  to  himself. 

From  Turin,  Rousseau  returned  to  Annecy,  and  there,  or  at 
Charmette,  lived  for  a  long  while  with  Madame  de  Warens. 
His  intercourse  with  her,  with  the  exception  of  some  interrup¬ 
tions  caused  by  an  excursion  in  Switzerland  and  a  visit  to 
l^aris,  was  constant.  With  her  he  studied  Locke,  Malebranche, 
Montaigne,  Descartes,  and  other  authors,  training  his  mind  up 
to  the  comprehension  of  political  theories,  and  directing  many 
of  his  inquiries  to  religion.  She,  how  ever,  was  not  the  faithful 
friend  he  had  believed  her  to  be,  and  though  he  w’as  lax  to  excess 
in  his  own  conduct,  her  desertion  grieved  him  bitterly.  How’- 
ever,  his  energy  soon  directed  him  to  the  capital,  and  thence,  in 
tlie  ))Osition  of  secretary,  to  Venice,  where  his  taste  for  Italian 
music  was  cultivated,  and  he  conceived  the  design  of  his  first 
opera.  Returning  to  France,  he  commenced  that  splendid 
literary  career  which  speedily  gave  him  universal  fame ;  but 
his  works  offended  the  crown,  the  church,  the  powerful  ranks 
of  society,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  fly  from 
Paris  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  a  rural  seclusion  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  F^ven  there  he  could  not 
remain  in  quietness.  The  clergy,  by  the  aid  of  the  populace,, 
drove  him  from  point  to  point  until  he  sought  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  characteristics  of  Rousseau's  mind,  and  one  which  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  his  works.  His  monomania  was,  to 
believe  that  all  the  world  persecuted  him.  Some  have  affirmed 
and  some  have  denied  this,  while  others  again  declare  that  he 
was  justified  in  the  idea.  We  will  admit  that  he  was  pursued 
by  malignity  to  every  place  he  visited,  but  had  he  been  a  good 
man,  had  he  not  persecuted  himself,  he  need  not  have  felt  the 
persecutions  of  the  world.  In  youth  he  destroyed  his  consti¬ 
tution  by  excesses ;  he  made  every  misfortune  worse  by  his 
manner  of  enduring  it.  When  he  was  humiliated  by  being 
forbidden  to  eat  his  master's  asparagus  or  apples,  he  degraded 
himself  infinitely  more  by  stealing  them.  When  he  was  reduced 
to  tlie  condition  of  a  valet,  he  went  a  thousand  degrees  lower, 
and  became  a  tliief.  When  Madame  de  Warens  deserted  him, 
he  was  unable  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
acted  with  fidelity  towards  her.  When  he  was  an  outcast  from 
society,  he  made  his  children  aliens  from  their  father.  When 
his  wife  wronged  him,  he  was  an  accomplice  in  her  offences. 
And,  finally,  when  he  summed  up  the  record  of  his  life,  he 
blackened  his  own  fame,  destroyed  the  fame  of  others,  and  left 
a  confession  which  is  of  value  as  a  lesson,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
has  been  far  more  prolific  of  evil  than  of  good. 

Therefore,  though  Rousseau  might  justly  complain  that  many 
others  were  false  to  him,  he  could  never  boast  that  he  had  been 
true  to  himself.  This,  while  it  lessens  our  commiseration  for 
the  pitiable  victim  of  his  own  caprices,  does  not,  however, 
diminish  in  any  degree  the  opprobrium  which  attaches  to  his 
persecutors.  They  were  not  all,  it  is  true,  equally  reprehen¬ 
sible,  because  they  acted  under  different  conditions,  and  from 
motives  the  most  various.  When  the  French  government 
attacked  him,  it  was  upon  their  traditionary  principle  that  a 
political  reformer  should  be  rooted  out  from  society.  He 
assailed  them  and  they  assailed  him.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  ruled  by  the  right  of  power  alone,  and  that  the 
people  were  only  bound  to  obey  as  long  as  they  were  themselves 
weak.  He  showed  them  to  be  corrupt,  fraudulent,  tyrannical. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  turned  his  weapons 
against  himself,  and  sought  to  exclude  him  from  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  propagate  his  ideas.  It  is  even  intelligible  how  they 
were  animated  to  employ  slander  and  vituperation  to  defame 
him.  When  men  are  charged  with  great  crimes,  which  they 
cannot  deny,  they  usually  maligpi  their  accusers,  in  the  hope  of 
turning  against  them  the  obloquy  intended  for  themselves. 

This,  we  say,  we  can  understand.  We  can  understand,  too. 
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why  the  clergy  of  France,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Europe,  persecuted 
Rousseau.  Whatever  his  apologists  may  say,  he  was  a  blas¬ 
phemer  against  the  Christian  religion,  and,  consequently,  against 
all  religion,  although  he  did  not  employ  tlie  vile  and  coarse  in¬ 
vectives  made  use  of  by  Voltaire.  His  system  undoubtedly 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  national  faitli.  Even  the  belief 
in  a  divinity  was  not  fixed  in  his  mind.  His  creed  was  a 
caprice.  One  day  we  find  him  saying,  ^  1  am  certain  that  God 
exists  of  himself.'  But  shortly  after  we  find,  *  Frankly  1  confess 
that  neitlier  the nor  con  (on  the  existence  of  God)  appears 
to  me  demonstrated.'  The  same  variableness  chai*acterized 
many  of  his  otlier  opinions.  He  loved  the  sciences,,  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  crown  from  those  who  reviled  them.  He  wrote  against 
dramatic  performances,  yet  composed  several  operas.  He  ex¬ 
tolled  the  amenities  of  friendship,  and  sought  friends,  yet  broke 
faith  with  many  of  them.  He  not  only  praised,  but  explained 
the  nature  of  virtue,  yet  daily  committed  an  infringement  of  its 
laws.  He  confesses  a  hundred  base  and  humiliating  actions, 
yet  vaunts  himself  as  a  paragon  of  men.  He  writes  the  most 
beautiful  advice  for  mothers,  yet  abandons  his  own  children ; 
spends  years  in  elaborating  a  theory  of  education — pernicious 
tliough  it  was — ^yet  allows  his  offspring  to  sink  among  the  name¬ 
less  swarms  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
excite  wonder  that  tliis  man  fluctuated  in  his  religious  belief. 
At  one  time  he  apostatized  for  the  sake,  he  confesses,  of  gain, 
that  he  might  live  as  a  pensioner  on  tlie  bounty  of  his  friends. 
At  another,  rather  than  receive  any  one's  bounty,  he  condemned 
himself  to  copy  music  at  three-halfpence  a  page,  when  he  might 
have  been  writing  works,  every  line  of  which  an  after-generation 
would  have  prized  more  than  gold. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Rousseau  was  not  a 
Christian.  He  assailed  religion,  and  in  an  ignorant  country 
like  France,  he  assailed  it  with  the  more  effect  because  a  venal 
church  had  become  the  reproach  of  Europe  through  its  cupidity 
and  corruption.  CoiTupt  as  it  was,  however,  the  clergy  were 
interested  in  upholding  it,  and,  therefore,  when  Jean  Jacques 
assaulted  it,  they  naturally  directed  their  persecutions  against 
him.  We  may,  indeed,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  age,  believe 
that  the  wise  reply  to  his  declamation  would  have  been  to  have 
reformed  their  chiiixsh  and  defended  their  religion,  and  not  to 
have  pelted  him  with  stones  at  Motier,  or  forged  libels  on  his 
personal  character  at  Paris.  Christianity  conquers  without 
persecution,  which  only  exalts  to  martyrdom  the  miserable 
creatures  that  suffer  it.  But  in  the  eighteenth  centtiry  this  was 
not  understood.  It  was  Uiought  right  to  strangle  every  one 
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who  spoke  as  an  enemy ;  and,  accordingly,  Rousseau  saw  liis 
books  burned,  and  was  compelled  to  become  an  exile  in  search 
of  an  asylum. 

This,  also,  we  can  understand.  But  what  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  is  the  baseness,  the  virulence,  the  duplicity,  with  which 
men  who  shared  his  opinions,  who  joined  in  his  labours,  who 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  called  themselves  his  friends, 
slandered,  reviled,  and  persecuted  him.  Horace  Wal|)ole 
forged  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Second,  in  wliich 
Rousseau's  monomania  was  confessed  and  put  in  a  ridicnlons 
light,  in  order  to  excite  obloquy  and  contempt  against  him  in 
England.  Such  an  act,  committed  by  such  a  man,  it  is  not 
difhcult  to  comprehend.  There  was  very  little  that  was  respect¬ 
able  in  Horace  Walpole.  There  was  very  little  that  was  re¬ 
markable,  except  his  vanity,  his  stupidity,  and  his  want  of 
principle.  He,  consequently,  might  have  been  expected  to 
play  a  little  part.  But  why  David  Hume,  the  obsolete  his¬ 
torian,  should  court  Rousseau,  and  Hatter  him,  and  give  him 
hospitality,  while  he  was  intriguing  with  his  enemies,  circulating 
calumnies  against  him,  and  ridiculing  his  character,  is  not  so 
easily  explained.  Nor  is  there  any  intelligible  reason  assigned, 
that  Diderot,  Voltaire,  d’Alembert,  Helvetius,  and  Grimm 
should  pursue  him  with  such  inveterate  malignity,  and  conspire 
his  ruin,  while  they  propagated  his  works  and  applauded  them, 
unless  we  believe  they  were  jealous  of  his  fame,  or,  wdiich  is  still 
more  probable,  that  they  were  irritated  by  his  refusal  to  become 
their  tool. 

This  concourse  of  men,  remarkable  for  their  talent,  but 
odious  for  their  hostility  to  the  Christian  truth,  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  modern  history  of  Euroj)e. 
What  phenomenon  in  literature  was  ever  so  extraordinary  as 
the  Encyclopedic  ?  What  machine  was  ever  so  cunningly  devised? 
Had  it  been  impregnated  simply  by  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
had  it  been  designed  only  to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
had  it  not  been  tilled  with  impiety  and  impurity,  humanity 
would  have  blessed  its  labours.  Had  the  Puritan  spirit  given 
its  vitality  to  all  this  genius,  what  a  revolution  would  that  of 
France  have  been.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  corruption  of 
politics  produced  the  scandal  of  Christianity  ;  atheism  and  not 
religion  was  oflered  as  the  cure  of  superstition,  just  as  servi¬ 
tude  and  not  freedom  has  been  proposed  as  the  cure  for 
anarchy.  In  reality,  however,  the  Romish  church  opened  its 
gates  to  infidelity.  The  Encyclopaedists  were  natural  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  four  and  twenty  fathers  of  Escobar;  the  monas¬ 
teries  produced  the  academies,  and  the  sophists  triumphed  for 
awhile,  because  the  Jesuits — the  pope’s  life-guards,  as  Frederic 
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the  Second  called  them — had  been  triumphant  a  century 
before. 

From  this  school  of  writers,  however,  it  is  necessary,  in  some 
degree,  to  separate  Rousseau.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  pas¬ 
sions  and  weak  principles,  whose  power  of  imagining  was  equal 
to  his  power  of  feeling,  and  this  seduced  him  into  every  folly 
and  every  crime  that  held  out  an  enticing  reward.  Being 
long  without  a  moral  dictator  in  that  conscience  which  he 
himself  describes  as  a  law  anterior  to  opinion,  he  seldom 
resisted  an  impulse,  of  whatever  kind,  provided  it  offered  to 
secure  him  some  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner,  being  with¬ 
out  religious  conviction,  he  made  up  his  faith  of  fancies,  and  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  dissemination  of  impious  notions.  Yet 
he  was  not  guilty  of  that  gratuitous  wickedness  which  prompted 
the  abominable  blasphemies  of  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  Vol¬ 
taire.  If  he  was  an  intellectual  Robespierre,  they  were  the 
Dantons  of  literature, — eloquent  indeed,  but  cold-blooded, 
repulsive,  and  deformed. 

The  social  theories  of  Rousseau  were  blotted  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sin  of  his  life.  Of  the  relations  between  man  and 
woman,  though  he  could  expound  the  noblest  law,  he  gene¬ 
rally  propagated  a  lax  idea.  His  example  also  was  vicious  in 
the  extreme.  He  spent  in  dissoluteness  his  best  years,  and 
then  marrying  the  very  woman  who  had  least  claim  to  be  his 
wife  deserted  her  children  and  his  ow^n.  Nevertheless  he  w’as 
to  some  friends  very  faithful,  and,  in  his  system  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  society,  he  recognised  occasionally  the  purest 
principles. 

It  is  as  a  politician  that  wc  can  most  respect  Rousseau.  In 
many  passages  he  is  violent,  in  many  vague,  in  many  fan¬ 
tastical.  Yet,  in  the  ‘Discourse  on  the  Inequality  of  Man,’ 
and  in  the  ‘  Social  Contract,’  he  displays  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  object  of  government,  and  of  the  relations  between 
peo))le  and  rulers.  So  completely  was  he  master  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  condition  of  Christendom  that  he  predicted,  with  singular 
accuracy,  many  events  which  afterw’ards  happened.  Some  of 
his  forebodings  referred  to  a  period  remoter  than  that  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  and  more  than  one  of  them  seems  likely  to  be 
fulfdled.  Perhaps  there  are  those  who  will  not  be  disinclined 
to  attach  some  faith  to  the  following: — ‘  The  empire  of  Russia 
will  endeavour  to  subjugate  Europe;  but  in  the  struggle  will 
herself  be  conquered.  Her  Tartar  subjects,  or  her  neighbours, 
will  become  her  masters.’ 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  points  that  the  value  of  Rousseau’s 
political  writings  consist.  It  is  in  the  fine  analysis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  despotism  is  founded,  in  the  exposure  of  the 
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truths  by  the  diffusion  of  which  it  is  undermined  ;  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ^e  true  nature  and  duties  of  governments,  and  the  true 
rights  and  duties  of  nations.  In  this  the  philosopher  is  un¬ 
rivalled.  He  came  with  his  fiery  inspiration,  ana  quickened 
in  France  the  principles  of  a  liberty  which  she  will  assuredly 
one  day  enjoy,  in  spite  of  the  burlesque  of  empire  enacting  in 
her  capital. 

A  writer  in  the  ^  Biographical  Magazine’  has  said  that  it  was 
well  UiatHume,  the  panegyrist  of  Monk,  should  be  the  maligner 
of  Rousseau.  .  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards’  contributor  is  of  this 
opinion,  and,  we  think  rightly  ;  but  there  have  been  others,  and’ 
lately,  who  have  remarked  that  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  Tory  historian  falsified  the  character  of  a  public 
man.  For  ourselves,  had  he  in  his  correspondence  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  Rousseau,  we  should  almost  say  that  Rousseau’s  cha¬ 
racter  was  the  only  one  which  he  had  not  falsified.  But  he  was 
a  consistent  libeller.  Narrative  and  letters  harmonize  with 
their  calumnies  on  the  virtuous,  and  their  apologies  of  pro- 
fligacy.  In  fact,  the  only  pity  is  that  Hume  did  not  choose 
from  France  a  better  man  to  slander  than  Rousseau.  But,  we 
doubt  whether  Rousseau  lost  more  in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
through  the  unscrupulous  detraction  of  one  who  had  all  the 
ferocity  of  a  bigot,  without  a  bigot’s  sincerity,  or  through  the 
uncompromising  eulogiums  of  his  admirers.  Unfortunately, 
the  critics  are  few,  and  a  man  must  either  be  pilloried  as  a 
criminal  or  consecrated  as  a  martyr. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  an  apologist  for  Rous¬ 
seau.  What  he  concedes  to  his  detractors  is  what  a  friend 
would  be  most  readily  inclined  to  grant,  and  what  they  are  not 
by  any  means  most  solicitous  to  prove.  But  in  the  main  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  his  nature;  in  the  great  episodes  of  his  career  ;  in 
all  that  decides  the  reputation  of  a  man,  Jean  Jacques  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Morin,  noble,  and  pure,  though  his  fame  has 
been  clouded  by  half  a  century  of  posthumous  persecution. 
We  have  gone  though  the  vindication  wdth  much  interest,  and 
are  prepared  to  accredit  it  as  a  work  of  considerable  historical 
value.  The  writer,  though  he  tries  to  prove  too  much,  does 
not  declaim,  but  analyses  all  the  materials  from  which  a  life  of 
Rousseau  can  be  written.  He  passes  over  indeed  the  equivocal 
passages  of  his  life,  up  to  1757,  but  after  that  date  succeeds  in 
clearing  his  name  from  much  of  the  obloquy  attaching  to  it. 
Above  all  he  triumphantly  convicts  the  band  of  hypocrites  who 
laboured  with  such  industrious  malice  to  distort  every  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  him  from  his  retreat  to  the  hermitage, 
which  they  imputed  to  meanness,  to  his  death,  which  they 
ascribed  to  poison.  From  the  guilt  of  suicide,  we  think  that 
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history  may  now  fairly  exonerate  Rousseau.  He  died  natu- 
rally^  in  1778,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who,  in  his  latter  days, 
behaved  wiih  great  afieotion  to  him. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  well 
to  lose  all  the  beauty  of  Rousseau’s  works,  if  the  world  could 
have  been  spared  the  vice  he  propagated.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  this,  certainly  we  must  grieve  that  so  much  eloquence, 
so  much  learning,  and  so  much  wisdom,  were  not  bequcatlied 
by  a  more  pious  and  less  irreligious  man. 


Art.  VI. — Memoir 8 j  Journed,  aivd  CoTrespo^vdeftice  of  HwniM  Moore, 

Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  London: 

Longman.  1863. 

These  two  volumes,  containing  togetlier  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  are  occupied  solely  >vith  Moore’s  Diary.  It  extends  over 
six  years,  from  1819  to  1825,  and  as  the  noble  editor  has  found 
very  few  omissions  necessary,  it  constitutes,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
a  perfect  autobiography.  It  is  written  with  characteristic  un- 
afi'ectedness  and  vivacity,  and  sparkles  throughout  with  that 
wit,  humour,  and  good  nature,  which  gave  so  rare  a  charm  to 
the  society  of  the  author.  The  materials  before  us  are  obviously 
too  varied  and  unconnected  to  afford  opportunity  for  disserta¬ 
tion,  and  admit  at  the  hands  of  the  critic  of  little  more  than  a 
discriminating  analysis. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Moore’s  affairs  in  1819,  arising  out  of  his 
abortive  appointment  at  Bermuda,  rendered  it  desirable,  and 
even  necessary,  that  he  should  quit  this  country,  aud  he  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted  a  proposal  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  travel  with 
him  for  a  time  upon  the  continent.  Paris  was  their  first  resting 
place,  where  a  circle  of  the  poet’s  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  staying,  including  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne ;  his  time, 
however,  was  chieOy  occupied  in  sight-seeing,  and  his  Diary  in 
the  description  of  scenes  which  steamboats,  railways,  and,  above 
all,  peace,  have  since  made  familiar  to  the  British  public.  His 
unqualified  delight  at  Pere  la  Chaise  somewhat  surprises  us; 
he  says  it  throws  a  sort  of  charm  over  death,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  domestic  feelings  of  the  French.  ^  The  in¬ 
scriptions,’  he  adds,  ‘  are  some  of  them  most  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing.’  Pere  la  Chaise  is  assuredly  a  far  better  exponent  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  French  than  of  the  genuine  feelings  of  human 
nature.  The  observation  of  Mr.  Moore  upon  it  reminds  us  of 
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criticism  of  Robert  Hall : — ‘  In  the  hand  of  Massillon  the 
subject  of  death  itself  is  blended  with  so  many  associations  of 
the  most  delicate  kind,  and  calls  up  so  many  sentiments  of 
natural  tenderness,  as  to  become  a  source  of  theatrical  amuse¬ 
ment  rather  than  of  religious  sensibility.*  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  inscriptions  are  simple  and  touching,  but  very  many  are 
shockingly  affected  and  fantastical. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  in  perusing  the  whole  of  this 
Diary,  but  more  particularly  this  part  of  it,  at  the  indefatigable 
manner  in  w'hich  the  writer  seems  to  have  pursued  mere  amuse¬ 
ment.  Wherever  an  opportunity  was  presented  by  time  or 
place,  his  days  and  nights  were  occupied  by  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  spectacles,  from  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Mars  to 
the  mountebank,  from  the  ballet  to  the  ginguette^  and  from  the 
.highest  artistic  exhibition  to  those  of  canaries  trained  to  stand 
:On  their  heads.  This  extreme  prurience  for  amusement  seems 
to  mark  the  line  at  which  Moore’s  character  fell  short  of  even 
intellectual  greatness.  His  last  entry  at  Paris  is  in  these  w  ords : — 
‘Dined  at  Beauvillers  with  Lord  John,  and  then  he  to  the 
Fran9ais  and  I  to  the  0])era,  La  Vestale;  delighted  with  it,  as 
usual.  Few’  things  set  my  imagination  on  the  wing  so  much  as 
these  spectacles  at  the  opera.’  From  Paris  the  travellers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Switzerland.  They  beguiled  their  journey  with  books, 
so  that  very  little  conversation  is  recorded  as  compared  with 
the  Bosw  ellian  notices,  which,  at  a  later  period,  make  the  reader 
one  of  the  circle  at  Bowood  and  Holland  House.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  however,  is  diverting.  “  Anecdotes  on  the  w  ay.  It  was  said 
of  Lord  Eldon  and  Leach,  that  one  w’as  oyer  sans  terminer,  and 
the  other  terminer  sans  oyer.  Of  a  translation  from  the  German, 
Benjamin  Constant  said,  ‘  11  la  fait  sortir  de  TAllemand  sans  le 
faire  entrer  dans  le  Franqais'  Moore  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely  transported  with  the  glories  of  Swiss  scenery ;  his 
emotions  on  ascending  the  Jura,  and  catching  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  stupendous  Mont  Blanc,  are  described  in  those  few  w’ords 
in  which  alone  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  moment  can  be  con- 
•\e\ed,*  On  arriving  at  Geneva,  Moore  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Femay,  the  well-known  residence  of  V^oltaire,  respecting  whom 
he  mentions  a  somewhat  apocryphal  story,  to  the  effect  that  he 
(Voltaire)  always  wore  mourning  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  actually  always  had  u  fever 
on  that  day  !  On  our  return,  he  adds,  ‘  Saw’  Mont  Blanc  w’ith 
•its  attendant  mountains  in  the  fullest  glory,  the  rosy  light  shed 


•  III  a  former  article,  we  quoted  Lord  John’s  statement,  that  he  found  his 
friend,  who  had  run  forward  to  catch  the  first  sight  before  the  sun  set,  weep¬ 
ing  under  the  overwhelming  excitement  of  the  spectacle. 
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on  them  by  the  setting  sun,  and  their  peaks  rising  so  brightly 
behind  the  dark  rocks  in  front,  as  if  they  belonged  to  some 
better  world,  or  as  if  Astraca  was  just  then  leaving  the  glory  of 
her  lust  footsteps  on  their  summits.  Nothing  was  ever  so  grand 
and  beautiful.’  The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Simplon  affected 
him,  if  possible,  more  powerfully.  Me  says,  ‘  It  baffles  all  de¬ 
scription  ;  a  road  carried  up  into  the  very  clouds,  over  torrents 
and  precipices;  nothing  was  ever  like  it.’  llis  j)icture  of  those 
green  spots  which  cultivation  has  conjured  nj)  in  the  midst  of 
tins  wild  scene,  will  remind  many  readers  of  Macaulay’s  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sudden  beauties  of  Milton’s  writings  by  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Alpine  scenery,  where  ‘  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled 
on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche.’ 

At  Milan,  Moore  parted  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Lord 
.John  llussell,  but  had  the  good  fortune  only  to  exchange 
his  companionshij)  for  that  of  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  we  next 
find  him  revelling  in  all  the  charms  of  Venice.  We  arc  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  scantiness  of  Moore’s  notices  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  ordinary  habits  of  Byron,  but  still  more  so  by  the 
kind  of  memoranda  which  he  supplies.  For  example : — ‘  What 
do  you  think  of  Shakspeare,  Moore  ?  I  think  him  a  d — d 
humbug.’  *  One  might  be  tempted  to  regard  this  as  a  joke,  but 
Moore  adds,  parenthetically,  ‘  Not  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
him  speak  slightingly  of  Shakspeare.’  An  important  memoran¬ 
dum  follows  here : — ‘  Lord  B.  has  given  me  his  Memoirs  to  make 
what  use  I  please  of  them.’ 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  during  this  sojourn  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Moore  was  a  most  devoted  pilgrim  to  every  shrine  and 
relic  of  art,  and  >ve  cannot  but  admire  the  independence  with 
which  he  pronounces  opinions  at  utter  variance  with  the  dogmas 
of  pseudo  artists,  dilettanti^  and  fashionables,  who  visit  Italy,  as 
Sheridan  descended  the  coal  mine,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  they  had  done  so.  ‘  Among  my  epistles  from  Italy,’  he 
says,  ‘  must  be  one  on  the  exaggerations  of  travellers,  and  the 
false  colouring  given  both  by  them  and  by  drawings  to  the 
places  they  describe  and  represent.’  This  idea  seems  to  have 
laid  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind,  and  evidently  dictated  a  ‘Peter 
Pindaric’  of  his,  of  which  we  are  reminded,  and  which,  though 
eventually  turning  on  the  blunders  of  English  travellers  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  Ireland,  commences  with  reference  to  Home. 

‘  If  e’er  you’ve  seen  an  aHist  sketching 
The  purlieus  of  this  ancient  city, 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  stretching 
There  is  of  iriUh  to  make  things  pretty ; 

N.  S. — VOL.  V.  P  P 
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How  trees  are  brought,  perforce,  togetlier. 

Where  never  tree  was  known  to  grow, 

And  founts,  condemned  to  trickle,  whether 
There’s  water  for  said  founts  or  no,’  <kc. 

‘  Another’  (epistle  from  Italy),  he  adds,  ‘  upon  painting ;  the 
cant  of  connoiscurs ;  the  contempt  artists  have  for  them.  To  a 
real  lover  of  nature,  the  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  or  a  line  pro¬ 
spect  is  beyond  the  best  painted  pictures  of  them  in  the  world.* 
It  is  curious  that  Byron  distinctly  produces  both  these  ideas,  the 
one  in  the  stanza  of  ‘  Childe  Harolde’  on  the  Medicean  Venus, 
and  the  other  in  a  couplet  from  another  poem,  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  quote.  While  alluding  to  these  projected  epistles, 
we  must  notice  his  closing  memorandum,  which  reminds  us  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  ‘  Another  epistle  must  touch  upon  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Italian  women  and  the  German  in  love ; 
more  of  physique  in  the  feelings  of  the  former ;  the  Italian  would 
kill  herself  for  a  living  lover,  whom  she  would  forget  if  he  died; 
the  German  would  pine  away  for  a  dead  one.  The  senses  of 
the  latter  are  reached  through  her  imagination  (as  is  the  case 
very  much  with  the  English  women) ;  but  the  imagination  of 
the  Italian  is  kindled  through  her  senses.’ 

We  pass  over  his  description  of  Italian  works  of  art,  the 
effect  of  which  upon  him  was  greatly  diminished  by  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  familiarized  with  them  through  the  medium  of  good 
copies. 

At  Home  Mr.  Moore  finds  Sir  Humphrey  and  I^ady  Davy, 
Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Canning;  and  much  interest  is 
given  lo  this  ])art  of  the  Diary,  by  the  observations  of  these 
variously  distinguished  men  on  matters  of  taste.  A  single  sen¬ 
tence  deserves  to  be  quotod,  as  illustrating  the  aesthetical  pietism 
of  Moore.  ‘  Passed  a  church,  the  altar  of  which  was  most  splen¬ 
didly  illuminated,  the  doors  w’ide  open,  and  people  kneeling  in 
the  street.  If  there  had  been  but  a  burst  of  music  from  it  the 
glory  of  the  spectacle  would  have  been  ])erfect  Music  issuing 
out  of  light,  is  as  good  an  idea  as  w  e  can  have  of  Heaven.’  His 
description  of  the  falls  at  Temi  is  singularly  elegant,  and  con¬ 
trasts  favourably,  we  think,  with  Byron’s  well-known  stanzas 
on  Tlic  Cataract  of  Velino.  Of  the  rainbow  produced  by  the 
effect  of  the  sunshine  on  tlic  spray,  Byron  says — 

*  Resembling  'mid  tlie  torture  of  the  scene, 
lA>ve  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.’ 

Moore  wuites :  ‘  The  rainbow  over  the  fall,  like  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  watching  over  a  stormy  world,  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  for  awhile,  but  soon  shining  out  again.’ 

In  January,  18*20,  Moore  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
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joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  It  is  amusing  to  obser?e  the 
varying  shades  of  his  humour,  correspondent  to  the  objects 
and  associations  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  his  Diary  is  imaginative  and  romantic ;  but  he  no 
sooner  arrives  in  Paris  than  tlie  Irish  humorist  shows  again 
in  full  force.  His  industrious  hours  were  occupied  in  writing 
the  ‘  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,’  of  which  we  may  say  that  he  could 
not  have  written  it  at  Geneva  or  Rome,  with  at  least  as  much 
truth  as  Madame  De  Staiil  asserts  that  Young’s  ‘  Night 
Thoughts’  could  not  have  been  composed  in  a  lower  latitude. 
The  rest  of  his  time  was  occupied  with  dinner  and  evening 
parties — the  Opera — the  Vaudeville — dancing  and  fireworks — 
and  even  the  merry-go-round,  with  little  Tom  in  his  lap.  The 
humours  of  his  Diary  match  his  pursuits.  Such  entries  as  the 
following  abound  : — ‘  Dined  with  the  Fieldings.  Told  me  that 
a  person  meeting  a  friend  running  through  the  rain  with  an 
umbrella  over  him,  said  “  Where  are  you  running  to  in  such  a 
hurry,  like  a  mad  mushroom?”’  ‘Mrs.  King  told  us  that  a 
husband  wishing  to  ask  for  pump-water,  looked  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  “  pump,”  and  finding  e.scarpln  (which  means  a  light 
shoe),  asked  for  escarpin  eau.’  It  was  during  this  residence  at 
Paris  (August,  1820)  that  he  commenced  ‘  The  Epicurean,’  the 
progress  of  which  is  almost  daily  recorded  in  the  Diar3\  Mean¬ 
while  all  the  records  of  his  more  serious  doings  are  interspersed 
with  the  jeax-d esiprit  wdiich  enlivened  his  social  intercourse. 
Some  of  these  memoranda  are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

‘  Called  upon  Kenny ;  Kenny  told  me  that  Charles  Lamb,  sit¬ 
ting  down  once  to  play  whist  with  Elliston,  whose  hands  were 
very  dirty,  said,  after  looking  at  them  for  some  time,  “Well, 
Elliston,  if  dirt  was  trumps  what  a  hand  you  would  have !”  ’ 
Shortly  after  he  writes,  ‘  Began  another  Irish  melody  ;  dined 
late;  Kenny  told  me  that  John  Lamb  (the  brother  of  Charles) 
once  knocked  down  Ilazlitt,  who  was  impertinent  to  him,  and 
on  those  who  were  present  interfering,  and  begging  of  Ilazlitt 
to  shake  hands  and  forgive  him,  Ilazlitt  said,  “  Well,  I  don’t 
care  if  I  do.  I  am  a  metaphysician,  and  do  not  mind  a  blow ; 
nothing  but  an  idea  hurts  me^  ’ 

In  an  entry  not  long  after,  we  find  a  stroke  of  satire  attri¬ 
buted  to  Queen  Caroline,  which  rings  to  our  ear  much  more 
like  Lord  Brougham  than  his  unfortunate  client,  to  the  cflect, 

‘  That  she  had  never  committed  adultery  but  once,  and  that  was 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  husband  !’ 

An  entry  dated  a  week  after  this  opens  afresh,  though  quite 
incidentally,  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  venture  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  which  may  probably  create  some  surprise.  In  a  previous 
article  on  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  before  us,  we  showed 
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that  Mr.  Moore  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Waverley  Romances,  now  almost  universally  attributed  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  quoted  Moore’s  notice  of  Scott’s  repeated 
and  solemn  asseverations  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  them, 
and  cited  the  opinions  of  his  own  daughters  to  that  effect,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  circumstance  that,  while  they  had  seen  the 
manuscripts  of  all  his  acknowledged  works,  they  had  never 
seen  one  line  of  either  of  these  until  it  had  appeared  in  print, 
and  that  their  only  reason  for  supposing  that  their  father  might 
have  been  the  author  was,  that  no  copies  were  sent  to  him  on 
publication.  The  entry  in  the  Diary  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  as  follows : — ‘  Called  on  Lady  Granard,  who  has  been  very 
ill.  She  thinks  the  ‘Abbot’  cannot  be  Scott’s,  as  it  is  evidently 
WTitten  to  favour  the  queen’s  cause.  Says  that  the  circumstances 
and  authorities  she  has  either  known  or  consulted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  convince  her  that  Greenfield  is  the  author  of  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  these  novels.  Scott  might  have  written  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  but  not  the  Waverley  series.’ 

Here,  we  regret  to  say.  Lord  John  Russell  indicates  by 
asterisks  one  of  the  few  omissions  he  has  thought  proper  to 
make  in  editing  the  Diary  of  his  friend,  and  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  had  this  omission  been  supplied,  some  corro¬ 
boration  would  have  been  given  to  a  narrative  which  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Greenfield’s  name  induces  us  to  lay  before  the  ])ublic, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  first  time.  The  writer  of  this 
article  spent  a  few  days,  some  years  ago,  with  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  lady,  who  was  an  intimate  friend,  and  a  member  of  the 
church,  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  near  the  border.  She  informed 
him  that  she  had  been  repeatedly  assured  by  this  clergyman,  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and  of  indisputable  veracity,  that 
all  the  earlier  works,  known  as  the  Waverley  Novels,  were 
written  under  his  roof.  A  certain  degree  of  mystery  attached 
to  his  parsonage  owing  to  the  known  residence  there  of  a 
gentleman  who  never  appeared  abroad.  This  gentleman, 
whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned,  owing  to  certain 
grave  suspicions  against  him,  was  compelled  to  a  life  of  the 
strictest  seclusion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  said 
clergyman,  from  which  he  was  twice  driven  away  in  female 
attire,  in  consequence  of  suspicions  entertained  l3y  his  host 
that  the  place  of  his  retreat  had  become  known.  His  incognito 
was,  however,  preserved  to  the  last.  One  of  the  conditions 
with  the  clergyman  was,  that  his  private  room  should  never  be 
entered,  and  for  a  long  time  this  was  strictly  observed.  At 
length  an  accidental  circumstance  obliged  his  host  to  violate 
his  privacy.  He  found  him  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
manuscripts  before  him,  and  this  opportunity  was  taken  by  the 
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recluse  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  was  occupying  himself  with 
a  series  of  historical  romances,  one  of  which  was  already  com¬ 
plete.  This  was  ‘Waverley.’  The  author  read  it  to  his  entertainer, 
and,  from  this  time,  admitted  him  to  his  confidence.  A  method 
of  publication  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  manuscript  was  taken 
by  the  clergyman  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  under  the  seal  of  the 
most  sacred  secresy.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
were  similarly  and  personally  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  The 
author  died  at  the  house  of  his  host  about  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  ‘Quentin  Durward,’  leav  ing  behind  him  a  quantity 
of  manuscript,  more  or  less  complete,  as  material  for  future 
works  of  a  similar  description,  which,  at  his  request,  were 
placed  in  Sir  Walter’s  hands.  We  offer  this  singular  narrative 
to  the  public  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  commit  ourselves  to  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  except  only  to  the  respectability  of  the 
party  from  whom  we  received  the  statement.  Mr.  Moore’s 
Diary,  however,  naturally  revives  the  question,  and  before  dis¬ 
missing  it,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  subject  more  imme¬ 
diately  before  us,  we  will  only  add  a  few  words  of  suggestion. 

The  works  of  fiction  universally  admitted  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  poems  :  the  characteristics  of  these 
have  been  repeatedly  described  by  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of 
imaginative  literature,  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.* 
He  has  said  that  the  grea  t  forte  of  the  writer  is  the  description 
of  rapid  motion,  and  that  he  comparatively  fails  in  the  fine 
delineation  of  character  and  the  representations  of  what  painters 
call  ‘  still  life.’  A  hundred  scenes  will  rise  to  the  recollection  of 
every  reader  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Waverley  Novels 
to  falsify  this  criticism  as  aj)plicablc  to  them.  The  prose  works, 
again,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  do  not  remind  us  in  their  style  of 
the  singular  beauty  and  sprightly  freshness  which  glow  along 
the  pages  of  these  remarkable  fictions.  In  a  word,  the  avowed 
productions  of  Scott  arc  what  the  mathematicians  call  known 
quantities.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  literary 
critics  to  compare  these  with  the  more  apocryphal  productions, 
and  thus  to  solve  a  problem  not  less  interesting  than  the 
authorship  of  the  ‘  Letters  of  Junius.’  A  little  additional  and 
direct  evidence  supplied  by  the  Diary  demands  attention.  On 
the  drd  of  June,  18*23,  Moore  breakfasted  with  the  poet  Rogers, 
Constable,  the  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  being  one  of  the  party. 
Respecting  the  latter  gentleman,  Moore  writes,  ‘  In  talking  of 
Walter  Scott  and  the  author  of  Waverley,  he  continually  forgot 
himself,  and  made  them  the  same  person ;  has  had  the  original 
MS.  of  the  novels  presented  to  him  by  the  author  in  forty-nine 
volumes,  written  with  his  own  hand;  very  few  corrections  ;  says 
the  author,  to  his  knowledge,  has  already  received  more  than  a 
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hniidt*ed  thousand  pounds  for  liis  novels  alone.  Walter  Scott 
apparently  very  idle ;  the  only  time  he  is  known  to  study  is  about 
three  hours  in  a  mominy  before  breakfast ;  the  rest  of  the  day  he  is 
at  the  disposal  of  every  body^  and  rarely  retires  at  night  till  others 
do,^  This  statement  suggests  two  arguments.  The  fact  of  the 
manuscript  for  press  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  does  not  at  all  make  against  the  supposition  that  another 
person  was  the  author;  since,  had  they  been  in  the  handwriting 
of  another,  one  of  two  conclusions  would  have  been  inevitable, 
viz.,  either  that  he  w^as  not  the  author,  or  that  he  composed  with 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis ;  but  the  latter  arrangement  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  secresy  which  was  so  long  maintained. 
The  second  argument  is  this; — The  fact  that  the  labour  of 
writing  or  transcnbing  the  Waverley  Novels  occupied  three 
hours  in  the  early  morning  seems  rather  to  account  for  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  own-  family  never  having  seen  even  a  scrap  of  the  manu¬ 
script;  but  that  only  these  three  hours  were  thus  devoted, 
and  that  he  was  notoriously  an  idle  man,  and  at  anybody’s  ser¬ 
vice  the  w’hole  daylong,  seems  to  throw‘ ominous  conjecture’  on 
the  validity  of  his  claim,  especially  when  viewed  in  combination 
with  an  objection  which  we  shall  presently  find  taken  to  it  by 
Moore  himself,  that  the  production  of  these  works  with  such 
rapidity  by  a  single  individual  would  involve  a  superhuman 
amount  of  diligence  and  toil.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
think  Mr.  Constable’s  evidence  rather  corroborative  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  against  the  reputed  authoi*ship  of  the  works. 

Shortly  afterw’ards  a  notice  on  the  same  subject  occurs  in 
detailing  a  conversation  with  Wordsworth,  at  which  w^e  confess 
ourselves  somewhat  surprised.  So  late  as  October  27th,  1820, 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels  appears  to  have  been  a 
subject  of  conversation  on  wdiich  Wordsworth  delivered  himself 
as  follows — (we  quote  from  Mr.  Moore’s  condensed  report) — 
Spoke  of  the  Scottish  novels, — is  sure  they  are  Scott’s.  The 
only  doubt  he  ever  had  on  the  question  ‘  did  not  arise  from 
thinking  them  too  good  to  be  Scott’s,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  infinite  number  of  clumsy  things,  common-place  con¬ 
trivances,  w’orthy  only  of  the  Minerva  Press,  and  such  bad, 
vulgar  English  as  no  gentleman  of  education  ought  to  have 
written.’ 

Here  we  may  well  pause,  and  indulge  the  suqmse  which 
every  reader  must  feel  in  perusing  such  a  criticism  endorsed 
with  the  name  of  Wordsworth.  We  have  certainly  observed 
careless  and  ungi*ammatical  errors  occasionally  scattered  through 
even  the  best  of  these  wonderful  productions.  But  whatever 
may  be  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  merits  as  a  poet,  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  underrate,  and  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  poetry, 
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which  we  deem  extremely  equivocal,  this  one  diotuin,  apart 
from  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  his  writings,  places  him, 
in  our  opinion,  far  without  the  circle  of  literary  critics.  In* 
deed,  if  we  could  accept  Mr.  Wordswortli’s  judgment,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not 
either  in  part  nor  in  whole  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
What  follows  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  ‘  When,*  says 
Moore,  ‘  1  mentioned  the  abundance  of  them  as  being  rather 
too  great  for  one  man  to  produce,  he  said  that  great  fertility, 
was  the  characteristic  of  all  novelists  and  storytellers  (!)  Rich¬ 
ardson  could  have  gone  on  for  ever  ;  his  ‘  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son*  was  originally  in  thirty  volumes;  instanced  Charlotte* 
Smith,  Madame  Cottin,  &c.  &c.’ 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment  at  such 
a  criticism  from  the  lips  of  Wordsworth.  Rut  for  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Moore’s  Diary,  we  could 
hardly  believe  that  Wordsworth  would  have  classed  the  author 
of  ‘  Ivanhoe’  and  the  ‘  Antiquary’  wdth  all  novelists  and  story-, 
tellers,  and  drawn  the  illustration  of  such  an  argument  from  the 
writings  of  Charlotte  Smith  and  Madame  Cottin.  Fiction  andt 
poetry  arc  not  only  the  earliest,  but,  in  some  i*espects,  the  best 
literature  of  nations  ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  constitute  the  class 
of  literature  w’hich  is  the  best,  the  most  unanimously,  and  the 
most  truly  appreciated  by  the  universal  mind,  with  all  its  in¬ 
equalities  of  cultivation,  sensibility,  and  literary  skill.  Who* 
ever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the 
civilized  world  has  already  pronounced  a  verdict  on.  their 
merits,  against  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  as  power¬ 
less  as  the  ])rotest  of  a  Polish  serf  against  the  ukase  of  the 
emperor. 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  we  are  no. 
less  dissatisfied  with  the  other  conversation  which  Moore 
i*ecords  of  his  guest.  Wordsw’orth  spoke  of  Byron’s  plagiarisms 
of  him^the  whole  third  canto  of  ‘  Childe  Harold’  founded  on 
his  style  and  sentiments.  The  feeling  of  natuml  objects,  which- 
is  there  expressed,  not  caught  by  Byron  from  Nature  herself, 
but  from  him  (Wordsworth),  and  spoiled  in  the  transmission. 

‘  I’intern  Abbey’  the  source  of  it  all ;  from  which  same  poem, 
too,  the  celebrated  ])assage  about  solitude^  in  the  first  canto  of 
‘  Childe  Harold,’  (he  saidh  taken,  with  this  difference, — that 
what  is  naturally  expresseu  by  him  has  been  worked. by  Byron 
into  a  laboured  and  antithetical  sort  of  declamation. 

The  vanity  of  all  this  is  absolutely  astounding.  It  is  truly 
the  ^  vaulting  ambition  which  o’erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the 
other.’  Lord  John  Russell,  however,  spares  us  the  trouble  of 
criticism  by  attaching  to  it  the  best  and  boldest  note  which 
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occurs  in  these  volumes : — ‘There  is  some  resemblance,’  his 
Lordship  says,  ‘  between  ‘  Tintern  Abbey’  and  ‘  Childe  Harold ;’ 
but,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  ‘  When  they  tell 
me  that  Homer  made  Virgil,  I  answer,  Then  it  is  his  best 
work:’  so  of  Wordsworth  it  may  be  said, — ‘  If  he  wrote  the 
tliird  canto  of  ‘  Childe  Harold,’  it  is  his  best  work.’  ’ 

Wc  have  thrown  out  an  indication  of  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  as  a  critic  ;  a  subsequent  notice  in  ‘  Sloore’s  Diary’ 
shows  the  late  Laureate  in  a  still  less  favourable  light.  ‘  We 
talked,’  he  says,  ‘  of  Wordsworth’s  exceedingly  high  o])inion  of 
himself,  and  she  (Lady  Davy)  mentioned  that  one  day,  in  a 
large  ])arty,  Wordsworth,  without  anything  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  said  that  could  lead  to  the  subject,  called  out  suddenly 
from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  bottom,  in  his  most  epic  tone, 
— ‘Davy  !’  and  on  Davy’s  putting  forth  his  head  in  awful  ex¬ 
pectation  of  what  was  coming,  said, — ‘  Do  you  know  the  reason 
why  I  published  the  ‘  White  Doe’  in  quarto  ?’  ‘  No  ;  what  was 

it  ?’  ‘To  show  the  world  my  own  opinion  of  it.’  This  egotism 
and  self-sentience  is  not  a  little  suggestive.  Society  does  not 
accept  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  theory  of  poetry,  and  if  we  read  the 
stars  aright,  it  never  will. 

Moore  continues  in  Paris,  and  his  Diary  proceeds  with  that 
characteristic  humour  which,  especially  in  times  of  leisure,  never 
misses  a  joke.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1841,  he  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry: — ‘Douglas  mentioned  the  son  of  some  rich  grazier 
in  Ireland,  whose  son  went  on  a  tour  to  Italy  with  express  injunc¬ 
tions  from  the  father  to  write  to  him  whatever  he  saw  worthy  of 
notice.  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  wrote  a  letter  be¬ 
ginning  as  follows : — ‘  Dear  father, — The  Alps  is  a  very  high 
mountain,  and  bullocks  bear  no  price.’  A  French  writer  mentions, 
as  a  proof  of  Shakspeare’s  attention  to  particulars,  his  allusion  to 
the  climate  of  Scotland  in  the  words, — Hail !  Hail !  all  Hail !’ 
‘  Grele !  Grele  !  tout  grele  !’  a  blunder  which  reminds  us  of  a 
French  translator  of  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  who  rendered  the  pas¬ 
sage, — Hail,  horrors  !  hail !’ — ‘  Comment  vous  portez  vous, 
horreurs  ?  Comment  vous  portez  vous  ?’  ’ 

From  the  total  absence  of  pleasantry  observable  in  Lord 
.John  Russell’s  public  and  parliamentary  speeches,  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  find  so  many  humorous  anecdotes  recorded 
as  having  been  told  by  his  Lordship.  One  of  these  chronicled 
by  Moore,  under  the  date  July  6th,  1831,  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  cynical  humour  of  the  French  diplomatist.  ‘  Lord  John 
told  us  that  Bobus  Smith  one  day,  in  conversation  with  Talley¬ 
rand,  having  brought  in  somehow  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  T. 
said, — ‘C’etoit  done  votre  pere  qui  n’etoit  pas  bien.’  At  a  small 
and  private  dinner  about  this  time,  at  which  Lord  Holland  and 
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Lord  John  were  present,  a  number  of  these  drolleries  are  re¬ 
corded,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens  : — ‘  An  Irishman 
asked  another  to  come  and  dine  off  boiled  beef  and  potatoes 
with  him.  ‘  That  I  will,*  says  the  other,  ‘  and  it’s  rather  odd  it 
should  be  exactly  the  same  dinner  I  had  at  home  for  myself — 
harrinif  the  beef.'  ....  Denon  told  an  anecdote  of  a  man  who, 
having  been  asked  repeatedly  to  dinner  by  a  person  whom  he 
knew  to  be  but  a  shabby  Amphitryon,  went  at  last,  and  found 
the  dinner  so  meagre  and  bad,  that  he  did  not  get  a  bit  to  eat. 
When  the  dishes  were  removing,  the  host  said, — ‘  Well,  now 
the  ice  is  broken,  I  suppose  you  will  ask  me  to  dine  with  you 
some  day.’  *  Most  willingly.*  ‘Name  your  day,  then.’  ‘  Au- 
jourd’hui,  par  exemple,’  answered  the  dinnerless  guest.  Lord 
Holland  told  of  a  man  remarkable  for  absence,  who,  dining 
once  at  the  same  sort  of  shabby  repast,  fancied  himself  at  his 
own  house,  and  began  to  apologize  for  the  wretchedness  of  the 
dinner.  Luttrel  told  of  a  good  phrase  of  an  attorney’s  in 
speaking  of  a  reconciliation  that  had  taken  place  between  two 
persons  whom  he  wished  to  set  by  the  ears — ‘  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  a  compromise  has  broken  out  between  the  two 
parties.’  Another  of  these  anecdotes  might  seem  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  ‘  Punch’  the  idea  of  his  droll  caricatures  entitled 
‘  The  Rising  Generation.’  Somebody  told  at  dinner  of  a  little 
French  boy  from  college  saying,  when  his  father  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  some  insubordination  or  waywardness  he  had 
been  guilty  of, — ‘  Mais,  papa,  il  faut  marcher  avec  son  siticle.’ 
In  the  midst  of  these  pleasantries,  however,  we  find  a  more 
important  entry,  dated  July  27th,  1821,  recording  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Murray  the  publisher,  olf’ering  him  two  thousand  guineas  for 
Lord  Byron’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  on  condition  that,  in  case  of  sur¬ 
vivorship,  he  would  consent  to  be  the  editor. 

In  September,  1821,  Mr.  Moore  resolved  on  the  somewhat  ha¬ 
zardous  experiment  of  visiting  England  ;  and  having  purchased 
a  pair  of  mustachios,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Mr.  Dyke,  he 
and  Lord  John  set  off  from  Paris  together  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month.  His  Lordship’s  companionship  ap])cars  from  one 
entry  to  have  been  as  useful  to  Moore  as  it  was  agreeable. 

‘  Lord  John  and  I  searched  at  the  Custom  House  ;  they  took 
from  me  a  little  locket  with  the  hair  of  Anastasia  and  Tom, 
which  I  >vas  carrying  to  my  sister,  and  a  mother-’o-pearl 
pocket-book  I  had  for  my  mother.  Lord  John,  however, 
(towards  whom  the  change  in  the  comptroller’s  manner  on 
finding  who  he  was  amused  us  exceedingly)got  them  back  again.’ 
During  this  visit  to  London,  he  unexpectedly  became  once  more 
a;  free  man.  The  sum  of  XI 000,  the  amount  of  his  incumbrance 
at  Bermuda,  was  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Lans- 
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downe,  and  accepted  by  the  agent ;  and  on  the  22nd  October, 
1921,  he  writes:  ‘Walked  boldly  out  with  the  sunshine,  and 
showed  myself  up  St.  Jaines’s-street  and  Bond-street.’ 

In  November,  1821,  Moore  returned  to  Paris  to  rejoin  his  wife 
and  children.  A  notice  respecting  Lord  Byron  during  this  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris  (21st  July,  1822),  will  perhaps  suq)rise  some 
who  have  been  touched  with  his  lines  addressed  to  his  infant 
daughter,  Ada.  It  is  as’  follows : — ‘  A  long  letter  from  Lord 
Byron  to-day  ;  he  has  lost  his  little  natural  daughter,  Allegra, 
and  seems  to  feel  it  a  good  deal.  When  I  was  at  Venice,  he 
said,  in  showing  me  this  child,  “  L  suppose  you  have  some 
notion  of  what  they  call  the  parental’  feeling,  but  I  confess  I 
have  not;  this  little  thing  amuses  me,  but  that’s  all.’”  In  the 
following  mouth,  Moore  received  a  compliment  from  the 
‘  Times’  new’spaper,  by  which  he  was  evidently  much  flattered . 
and  gratified.  It  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  editor,  inclosed  in  one  from  Lord  Brougham.  The  ])ro])osal 
was,  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Moore 
should  take  his  place  for  some  time  in  w'riting  the  leading 
articles  of  that  paper.  The  pay  to  be  dClOO  a  month.  ‘This,’ 
Moore  writes,  ‘  is  flattering,  to  be  thought  capable  of  wielding 
so  powerful  a  political  machine  as  the  ‘  Times*  newspaper  is 
a  tribute,  the  more  flattering  (as  is  usually  the  case)  from  my 
feeling  conscious  that  I  do  not  deserve  it.’ 

Following  the  course  of  this  rambling  Diary,  we  find  the 
poet  in  November,  1822,  presiding  at  a  public  dinner  in  Paris, 
at  which  he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  felicitous.  ‘  In 
proposing  the  health,’  he  writes,  ‘  of  Richard  Power  (who  was 
present),  I  spoke  of  him  as  combining  all  that  is  manliest  in 
man,  with  all  that  is  gentlest  in  woman ;  that  consistency  of 
opinion  and  conduct  which  commands  respect,  with  that 
smooth  facility  of  intercourse  which  wins  affection  ;  a  union,  as 
it  were,  of  the  stem  and  flow’er  of  life — of  the  sw^eetness  which 
we  love,  and  the  solidity  on  which  we  repose !’ 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  we  find  him  in  England  again,  and 
dining  with  his  friend  Lord  Holland,  one*  of  whose  endless 
and  interesting  anecdotes,  respecting  Mr.  Fox,  deserves  to  be 
quoted : — ‘  He  mentioned  what  his  uncle  one  night  said  in  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Pitt, — “  The  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to 
have  a  very  high  notion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  I  must  say  it 
is  the  only  one  of  his  opinions  in  which  I  most  perfectly  coin¬ 
cide  writh  him.”  ’  Moore’s  ‘  Loves  of  the  Angels’  had  nowr  ap¬ 
peared,  and  seems  to  have  made  the  most  opposite  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  his  friends.  Lady  Donegal  declares  to  him 
that  she  is  both  vexed  and  disappointed  at  it,  and  adds,  ‘  I 
think  that  you  w’ill  feel  I  am  right  in  not  allowing  Barbara  to 
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read  it.’  Moore  declares  that  ho  does  not  remember  anything 
that. gave  him  much  more  pain  than  this;  his  nervous  agitation, 
however,  was  speedily  mitigated  by  a  visit  from  Lord  Lans* 
downe,  who  declared;  in  the  warmest  manner,  that  he  thought 
the  poem  not  only  beautiful  but  perfectly»unexceptionable  and 
pure,  and  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring  it  to  anything 
Moore  had  ever  written.  On  this  judgment  we  can  only  say, 
that  his  lordship’s  kindly  feeling  for  once  got  the  better  of  his 
critical  sagacity.  And  now  the  poet  was  in  the  full  swing  of 
social  intercourse  with  his  aristocratic  friends  in  London,  and 
the  gaiety  of  his  Diary  suihciently  shows  how  thoroughly  he 
enjoyed  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  one-tenth  of  the 
anecdotes  to  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  given  perpetuity  by 
this  publication.  One  of  a  very  diverting  kind  meets  our  eyes. 
While  visiting  at  Bowood,  he  writes,  ‘  Lord  Lansdowne  men¬ 
tioned  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  from  a  Dutch  commercial  house 
as  follows ; — “  Sugars  are  falling  more  and  more  every  day ; 
not  so  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  we  are,  &c.  &c.”  * 

In  these  nodes  coRUceque  Deum^  Moore  met  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
and  Sydney  Smith,  ofwhom  he  gives  some  most  amusing  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  anecdotes,  accompanied  with  observations,  which  we 
confess  occasion  us  some  surprise ;  for  example,  of  Charles 
Lamb  he  says,  ‘  A  clever  fellow  certainly,  but  full  of  villanous 
and  abortive  puns,  which  he  miscarries  of  every  minute  ;  some 
excellent  things,  however,  have  come  from  him ;  and  his  friend 
Robinson  mentioned  to  me  not  a  bad  one.  On  Robinson’s 
receiving  his  first  brief,  he  called  upon  Lamb  to  tell  him  of  it. 
“  I  suppose,”  said  Lamb,  “  you  addressed  that  line  of  Milton’s 
to  it — 

Thou  first  best  cause  least  understood.”  ’ 

How  Mr.  Moore  should  attribute  this  line  to  Milton  we  cannot 
well  understand.  The  line  commences  the  second  stanza 
of  Pope’s  ‘  Universal  Prayer.’  Of  the  second  of  these  notabili¬ 
ties,  w^e  are  amused  to  read  the  words,  ‘  Coleridge  told  some 
tolerable  things  (!)’  Of  Sydney  Smith  we  get  one  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  anecdote.  ‘  Sydney  Smith,’  he  says,  ‘  very  comical 
about  the  remedy  that  Lady  H.  is  going  to  use  for  the  book¬ 
worm,  which  is  making  great  ravages  in  the  library.  She  is 
about  to  have  them  washed  with  some  mercurial  preparation;* 
and  Smith  says,  it  is  Davy’s  opinion  that  the  air  will  become 
charged  with  the  mercury,  and  that  the  whole  family  will  be 
salivated.  “  1  shall  see  Allen,”  says  Smith,  “  some  day  with  his 
tongue  hanging  out,  speechless,  and  shall  take  the  opportunity 
to  stick  a  few  principles  into  him  !”  ’  Another  entry  shortly  after 
will  pleasingly  remind  some  readers  of  tlie  peculiar  intellectual 
bent  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  ‘  Dined  at  Sir  Humphrey 
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Davy’s :  company,  Mackintosh,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  the 
Barings,  &c.  Mackintosh’s  idea  of  the  separation  there  exists 
(or  should  exist)  between  poetry  and  eloquence.  Granted  to 
me  what  I  said  (in  talking  of  Bacon)  that  poetry  is  naturally 
connected  with  philosophy,  but  adding,  ‘  and  eloquence  with 
logic.’  Shortly  after  this  we  find  him  flattered  with  proposals 
to  succeed  Lord  Jeffrey  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’ 
and  to  come  and  reside  at  Edinburgh  for  that  ])urpose.  I'he 
negotiation  went  so  far  as  to  include  stipulation  on  Moore’s 
part  that  his  salary  should  be  £*1000  a-year  instead  of  £700, 
the  amount  received  by  Jeffrey  ;  the  proposal,  however,  was,  as 
is  well  known,  abortive. 

In  18*23,  we  find  Moore  again  in  Ireland,  and,  in  reading 
this  portion  of  the  Diary,  we  are  equally  amused  by  the  gout 
with  w’hich  he  enters  into  the  characteristic  humours  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  intense  relish  with  which  he  notices  the 
manifestations  of  public  respect  and  personal  curiosity  which 
W’ere  called  forth  by  his  reappearance  in  his  native  land. 

One  of  the  questions  most  interesting  to  the  literary  public 
which  these  volumes  re-open,  respects  the  autobiogra])hy  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  he  bequeathed  unconditionally  to  his  friend 
Moore.  For  this  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Moore  had  received  two 
thousand  guineas  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray.  The  un¬ 
expected  death  of  Lord  Byron  threw  a  new  interest  on  this 
singular  production.  The  manuscript  had  been  shown  by 
Moore  to  a  number  of  literary  friends.  It  was  occupied,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  the  details  of  those  domestic  dis¬ 
agreements  which  ultimately  led  to  his  separation  from  Lady 
Byron.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  only  extended  note  which 
appears  in  these  volumes,  explains  his  reasons  for  omitting 
that  portion  of  Moore’s  Diary  which  relates  to  these  memoirs 
and  the  transactions  respecting  them  which  arose  out  of  the 
death  of  the  writer.  It  is  well  known  that  Moore,  with  a  sense 
of  honour  that  cannot  be  too  highly  respected,  permitted  this 
manuscript  to  be  destroyed,  thus  saerificing  the  two  thousand 
guineas  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Murray,  and  depriving 
the  more  curious  part  of  the  public  of  the  possession  of  a  work 
which,  on  the  death  of  the  noble  author,  became  invested  with 
the  most  pungent  interest. 

It  should  be  further  stated  to  his  credit  that  from  this  sacrifice 
he  was  dissuaded  by  many  of  his  best  friends,  including  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  honour,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
A  few  sentences  from  the  pen  of  Lord  John  Russell  should  be 
quoted  on  the  opposite  side. 

‘  I  have  omitted  in  this  place  a  long  account  of  the  destruction  of 
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LorI  Byron’s  MS.  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  The  reason  for  my  doing  so 
may  be  easily  stated.  Mr.  Moore  had  consented,  with  too  much  ease 
and  want  of  reflection,  to  become  the  depositary  of  Lord  Byron’s 
Memoir,  and  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Murray  two  thousand  guineas  on 
the  credit  of  this  work.  He  speaks  of  this  act  of  his  a  few  })ages  on¬ 
ward  as  “  the  greatest  error  I  had  committed  in  putting  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  out  of  my  power!’  ....  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  repair 
this  error  by  repaying  the  money  to  INfr.  Murray,  and  securing  the 
manuscript,  to  be  dealt  with  as  should  be  thought  most  advisable  by 
himself  in  concert  with  the  ropresentatives  of  Lord  Byron. 

Perliaps  the  public  may  attribute  a  squeamish  delicacy  to 
Mr.  Moore  in  the  conduct  of  this  business.  Their  disappoint¬ 
ment,  however,  will  be  mitigated  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
sentences  from  the  pen  of  Lord  John  Russell : — 

*  As  to  the  manuscript  itself,  having  read  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  I  should  say  that  three  or  four  pages  of  it  were  too  gross  and 
indelicate  for  publication;  that  the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
tained  little  traces  of  Lord  Byron’s  genius,  and  no  interesting  details 
of  his  life.  His  early  youth  in  Greece,  and  his  sensibility  to  the 
scenes  around  him,  when  resting  on  a  rock  in  the  swimming  excursions 
he  took  from  the  Piraeus,  were  strikingly  described.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  world  is  no  loser  by  the  sacrifice  made  of  the  Memoirs  of 
this  great  poet.’ 

Here  we  must  close  our  notice,  with  the  intention  of  resuming 
it  as  soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  shall  contribute  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  tlie  public  by  issuing  another  of  these  most  entertain¬ 
ing  volumes. 


Art.  VII. — 1793  and  1853,  in  Three  Lettei*8.  By  Richard  Cobden, 
Esq.,  M.P.  London  :  Ridgway. 

Though  we  adverted  briefly  in  our  March  number  to  this  re¬ 
markable  production,  we  regard  the  character  of  its  contents, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared,  the  attention  it 
has  obtained,  and  the  historical  and  political  discussions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  as  entitling  it  to  a  fuller  notice.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Cobden  has  taken  the  public  somewhat  by 
surprise  in  this  pamphlet,  by  revealing  faculties  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  for  which  the  world  had  not  given  him  credit.  Every 
body  knew  that  he  was  a  master  of  all  questions  connected 
with  commerce  and  political  economy, — that  he  had  a  very 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and 
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resources  of  most  European  countries — that  he  possessed 
sin^^ular  quickness  of  apprehension  both  in  discerning  truth 
and  detecting  sophistry ;  a  keen,  trenchant,  logical  understand¬ 
ing  ;  an  almost  unrivalled  power  of  clear  statement,  and  great 
command  of  racy,  idiomatic  English,  by  which  his  speeches, 
whether  in  expounding  principles,  or  marshalling  facts,  ever 
flow  as  transparently  as  a  mountain  stream.  But  no  one  can 
read  these  letters  without  seeing  indications  of  something  still 
higher — a  comprehensive  and  statesman-like  sagacity  of  in¬ 
tellect,  evident*  power  of  philosophical  generalization,  striking 
felicity  of  illustration,  sometimes  tinged  with  an  almost  poetic 
fancy,  and  occasional  bursts  of  glowing  and  pathetic  eloquence 
of  a  sort  little  suspected  to  dwell  with  the  hard,  utilitarian  leader 
of  the  Manchester  school.  But  what  to  us  seems  deserving  of 
liar  greater  admiration  than  these,  or  any  mere  intellectual 
qualities,  however  brilliant,  is  the  high  moral  courage  displayed 
by  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  publication  of  these  Letters  and  in  his 
general  conduct  on  the  Peace  question.  That  the  cause  he 
has  espoused  with  such  energy  is  one  worthy  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  noblest  faculties,  few  will  be  inclined  to  doubt, 
however  they  may  brand  it  as  Utopian.  No  one  surely 
can  contemplate  without  amazement  and  alarm  the  present 
appearance  of  Europe,  with  its  gigantic  military  system 
overshadowing  all  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  and — 
notwithstanding  the  spread  of  intelligence,  of  commerce, 
and  of  the  arts  of  peace  —  continuing  to  grow  year  hy 
year,  until  it  threatens  to  absorb  all  the  nourishment  and 
strength  of  society.  Already,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Baron  Von  lieden,  one  half  the  male  population  of 
Europe  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-three  are 
under  arms.  The  matter  for  wonder  is  that  any  one,  laying 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  and  having  any  capacity 
of  prevision,  beyond  ‘  the  ignorant  present’  and  its  petty  party 
conflicts,  does  not  stand  appalled  at  the  dangers  with  which 
this  condition  of  Europe  is  pregnant,  not  less  to  the  stability 
of  governments  than  to  the  progress  of  liberty.  And  yet  when 
a  body  of  intelligent  and  Christian  men  associate  together  to 
lift  their  voice  in  warning  and  remonstrance  against  this  system, 
they  are  assailed  with  a  perfect  howl  of  derision  and  insult,  not 
only  by  the  class  whose  ‘  craft  ’  is  in  danger  from  their  assaults, 
but  by  the  ])rofessed  leaders  of  democracy,  who,  with  the  most 
suicidal  infatuation,  sw^ell  the  cry  for  increasing  those  military 
armaments,  beneath  whose  iron  foot  they  see  the  form  of 
Liberty  cnished  and  writhing  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
When  Mr.  Cobden,  therefore,  came  forward  to  identify  himself 
with  the  Peace  Party,  he  could  not  anticipate  the  reward  either  of 
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ambition  or  of  popularity.  No  one,  we  presume,  will  doubt  that 
when  he  retired  a  victor  from  ‘  the  arduous  and  well-foughten 
field’  of  free  trade,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  tread  the  ‘  primrose 
path’  of  political  dalliance,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
convenient  moralities  of  party,  the  highest  honours  of  office 
might  ere  long  have  been  within  his  grasp.  But  deliberately 
he  turned  aside  to  iissociate  himself  with  the  ‘  sect  everywhere 
spoken  against,’  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  advocate  their 
cause,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  masculine  understanding,  and 
with  the  undaunted  constancy  of  his  high  and  courageous 
spirit.  Even  if  we  had  thought  him  wrong,  instead  of  firmly 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  he  is  substantially  right  on  the  Peace 
Question,  we  must  still  have  rendered  the  homage  of  our  un¬ 
feigned  admiration  to  so  noble  an  instance  of  fidelity,  to  con¬ 
viction  at  the  expense  of  interest. 

We  are  grieved  that  while  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
honour  due  to  a  lofty  moral  purpose  is  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  ‘  Weekly  Dispatch,’  some  of  our  so-called  religious  journals 
have  been  lavishing  their  gibes  and  sneers  on  the  great  free¬ 
trader,  and  charging  him  with  ‘  hypocrisy’  and  ‘  dissimulation’ 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  peace.  The  absurdity  of 
tliis  charge  baffles  description.  Men  are  usually  hypocrites  in 
a  direction  where  they  have  some  worldly  advantage  to  gain,  not 
where  they  have  everything  to  lose.  But  what  has  Mr.  Cobden 
to  gain  by  flattering  the  Quakers  ?  Does  the  path  to  Downing 
Street  lie  through  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  Mancliester  Com 
Exchange  ? 

We  have  already  declared  our  conviction,  tliat  the  main  his¬ 
torical  position  of  Mr.  Cobden  is  impregnable — namely,  ^  that 
England  was  the  aggressor  in  the  last  war,’  and  that  it  was  not 
undertaken  for  self-defence,  but  to  resist  tlie  spread  of  French, 
that  is  to  say,  republican  principles.  We  must  confess  our 
astonishment  at  some  of  the  parties,  who  have  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  him  for  this  proposition.  Men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  pin  their  faith  most  obsequiously  to  the  sleeves 
of  whiggism,  and  to  swear  by  Charles  .James  Fox,  as  one  who 
was  the  very  type  of  pure  patriotism,  do  not  hesitate,”  in  their 
eagerness  to  assail  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Peace  party,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  position,  which,  if  it  could  be  made  good,  would  convict 
that  illustrious  statesman  of  having  pursued  a  factious  and 
reckless  course,  during  one  of  the  most  perilous  crises  through 
which  this  country  ever  passed.  No  one  denies  that  Mr.  Fox 
did  denounce  and  resist  the  war,  with  the  whole  strength  and 
splendour  of  his  eloquence.  But  if,  as  it  is  now'  pretended,  it 
was  a  just  and  necessary  war,  a  war  to  which  we  were  driven  for 
tlie  protection  of  our  national  liberties,  and  even  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  our  national  existence,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man 
who  steadfastly  opposed  it  to  the  very  last,  and  to  the  dav  of 
his  death  declared  it  to  be  a  war  of  injustice  and  aggression  ? 
Seven  years  after  it  had  broken  out,  he  made  this  emphatic 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons — ‘  I  continue  to  think 

AND  SAY  PLAINLY  AND  EXPLICITLY  THAT  THIS  COUNTRY  WAS 
THE  AGGRESSOR  IN  THE  WAR.’  And  ill  the  same  condemnation 
with  him  must  be  involved  nearly  all  the  men  of  that  day  most 
conspicuous  for  their  wisdom  and  genius,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament  For  with  the  grand  and  solitary  exception  of 
Burke,  and  two  or  three  others,  whom  his  mighty  attraction 
drew  out  of  their  orbits,  to  follow  his  own  flaming  and  eccen¬ 
tric  course,  the  highest  intellects  of  the  country  condemned  the 
w’ar,  wdth  one  accord.  Within  the  walls  of  parliament  w  e  find 
such  men  as  Sheridan,  Grey,  Wilberforce,  Lansdowne,  Holland, 
Erskinc,  Whitbread,  Tierney,  and  without  those  walls,  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Hall,  Priestley,  Roscoe,  Coleridge,  Wordsw’orth,  and 
many  others,  arrayed  against  that  disastrous  policy. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  idolatrous  re¬ 
gard  he  felt  for  Pitt,  and  which  was  a  perpetual  snare  to  his 
amiable  and  confiding  spirit,  w^as  compelled  by  his  strong  con¬ 
victions  against  the  war  to  hazard  the  total  breach  of  that 
affectionate  friendship  wdth  the  minister  w’hich  he  so  highly 
prized.  ‘  The  war  which  broke  out  almost  immediately,’  say 
his  biographers,  after  citing  some  extracts  from  his  Diary,  dated 
January,  1793,  ‘led  to  the  first  decided  political  separation 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  not  without  great  reluc¬ 
tance  that  he  brought  himself  to  oppose  a  minister  of  whose 
integrity  and  talents  he  had  so  high  a  value,  and  with  whom  he 
had  so  long  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most  intimate  private 
friendship.’  Still  more  significant  is  the  followdng  testimony 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which  he  wrote  five-and-thirty  years  later, 
when  he  was  calmly  reviewing,  after  retiring  from  the  turmoil 
of  political  life,  the  public  events  in  which  he  had  borne  a  share. 
Among  the  papers  he  left  behind,  there  was  one  under  date  of 
1828,  in  which  he  says — 

‘I  am  myself  persuaded  that  the  w^ar  with  France,  which  lasted 
so  many  yeai*s  and  occasioned  such  an  immense  ex|)ence  of  blood  and 
treasure,  would  never  have  taken  place  but  from  Mr.  Dimdas’s 
influence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  persuasion  that  we  should  be  able 
with  ea.se  and  promptitude,  at  a  small  expense  of  money  or  men,  to 
take  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  to  keep  them  w’hen  |)eaco 
should  be  restored ;  in  truth,  but  for  Mr.  Dundas's  persuasion  that 
the  war  would  soon  be  over.’ — Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 

.  Mackintosh  wrote  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  ‘  Monthly 
Review’,’  which  is  republished  in  his  collected  works,  to 
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show  that  it  was  begun  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  international  law.  Robert  Hall  says,  in  an 
‘  advertisement’  to  the  third  edition  of  his  ‘  Apology  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press ‘  Uninstriicted  by  our  calamities,  we 
still  ])ersist  in  our  impious  attack  on  the  liberties  of  France, 
and  are  eager  to  take  our  part  in  the  drama  of  crimes, 
which  is  acting  on  the  continent  of  Europe.’  Some  of  the 
names  we  have  mentioned  above  afterwards  forsook  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  those  liberal  princij)les,  which  they  had  espoused  in 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  youth.  But  their  opinion  of  the 
injustice  and  wickedness  of  this  war  never  changed.  Of  this 
we  have  very  striking  evidence  in  the  posthumous  poem  of 
Wordsworth,  recently  published,  in  w'hich  he  describes,  with 
great  power  and  pathos,  the  fearful  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
that  national  act  produced,  not  only  in  his  own  mind,  but  in 
that  of  ‘  all  the  ingenuous  youth’  of  England.  After  describing 
the  hopes  that  had  been  kindled  in  his  bosom  by  what  he 
witnessed  in  France,  he  adds — 

‘  What  then  were  my  emotions,  when  in  anns 
Britain  put  forth  her  free-born  strength  in  league, 

Oh,  pity,  and  shame !  with  those  confederate  powers ! 

Not  in  my  single  self  alone  I  found, 

But  in  the  minds  of  all  ingenuous  youth. 

Change,  and  subversion  from  that  hour.  No  shock 
Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment ;  neither  lapse 
Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time; 

All  else  was  progress  on  the  self  same  path 
On  which,  with  a  diversity  of  pace, 

I  had  been  travelling :  this  a  stride  at  once 
Into  another  region.  Asa  light 
And  pliant  harebell,  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  grey  rock — its  birth-place — so  had  I 
Wantoned,  fast  rooted  on  the  ancient  tower 
Of  my  beloved  country,  wishing  not 
A  happier  fortune  than  to  wither  there : 

Now  was  I  from  that  pleasant  station  tom 
And  tossed  about  in  whirlwind.  I  rejoiced. 

Yea,  afterwards — truth  most  painful  to  record! — 

Exulted  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 

When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were  o’erthrown. 

Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven. 

Brave  hearts  I  to  shameful  flight.  It  was  a  grief, — 

Grief  call  it  not,  ’twas  anything  but  that, — 

A  conflict  of  sensations  without  name, 

Of  which  lie  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 
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Of  a  village  steeple,  as  I  do,  can  judge. 

When  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
To  their  gi’eat  Father,  prayers  were  ofiered  up. 

Or  ]>raises  for  our  country’s  victories; 

And,  ’mid  the  simple  worship}>ei*8,  perchance 
I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest. 

Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent;  shall  I  add, 

Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come.’ 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  how  flatly  Mr.  Cobclen’s 
opponents  contradict  one  another  on  this  point,  while  each 
affects  to  regard  his  own  view  as  so  notoriously  and  universally 
admitted,  that  it  is  something  like  impertinence  for  the  author 
to  open  again  an  historical  discussion  thus  conclusively  settled. 
The  ‘  Times,’  for  instance,  declares,  with  its  wonted  positiveiiess, 
that  ‘  it  cannot  be  showm  at  all  that  England  in  1793  gratuitously 
provoked  a  w^ar  with  France,’  for  the  French^  by  their  ‘  decree  of 
fraternity,’  had  substantially  declared  war^  not  only  against  all 
kings,  but  against  all  people  choosing  kings.  Not  less  positively 
the  ‘  Daily  News’  begins  its  philippic  by  saying  :  ‘  Mr.  Cobdeii 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  contradiction  of  the  great  his¬ 
torical  proposition  of  his  pamphlet — that  the  war  of  1793  was 
entered  upon  in  dread  of  the  spread  of  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciples,”  and  by  no  means  in  favour  of  any  liberties  whatever. 
We  arc  not  aware  that  anybody  of  the  existing  generation 
questions  this.  Burke’s  insane  vehemence,  Fox’s  steady  and 
magnanimous  advocacy  of  peace,  Pitt’s  treatment  of  the  demand 
for  peace  as  sedition,  tlie  king’s  ignorance  and  insolence,  the 
French  ambassador’s  patient  humility,  and  the  lingering  hopes 
and  entreaties  of  tlie  French  government  that  peace  might  he  pre¬ 
served^  are  now  our  school-room  tales.’  Thus,  it  is  clear  as  the 
day  to  one  of  these  great  authorities  that  France  was  the 
aggressor,  because  she  had  substantially  declared  war  against 
all  people  choosing  kings,  while  the  other  assures  us  that  the 
fact  of  our  having  been  the  aggressors  in  spite  of  the  lingering 
hopes  and  entreaties  of  the  French  government,  is  now  ‘one  of 
our  school-room  talcs.’  And  yet  both  of  tliem  vehemently  lec¬ 
ture  Mr.  Cobden  for  presuming  to  say,  that  there  prevails 
amongst  us  great  neglect,  and  consequently  great  ignorance,  of 
the  more  modern  parts  of  our  national  history. 

But  the  great  indictment  against  our  author  is,  that  he  has 
included  the  whole  period  from  the  breach  with  France  in  1793, 
to  the  Congress  of  V^ienna  in  1815,  under  the  general  designa¬ 
tion  of  ‘  the  last  w'ar;’  whereas,  say  the  critics,  there  were  two 
wars,  the  one  ending  with  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  other 
w’ith  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon  from  France;  and  even  if  it 
were  admitted  that  the  former  was  aggressive  and  unjust,  it  is 
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not  fair  to  charge  upon  this  country  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  twenty-two  years’  hostilities  which  ensued.  The  answer 
to  this  appears  to  us  obvious  and  conclusive. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  what  took  place  in  1799, 
w’hen  our  government  deliberately  committed  themselves  anew 
to  the  war, — no  longer  with  the  French  republic,  but  wdth  Napo¬ 
leon, — by  contemptuously  rejecting  his  overtures  for  peace, 
as  First  Consul,  in  an  answer,  which,  Mr.  Erskine  remarked 
at  the  time,  was  ‘  odiously  and  absurdly  wrong,’  and  by  which 
Mr.  Wilberforce  bitterly  mourned  they  had  ‘  insulted  and  irri¬ 
tated  that  vain  man  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness.’  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  which  we  believe,  however,  is 
clearly  demonstrable,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second  rup¬ 
ture  was  the  miserable  vacillations,  subterfuges,  and  evasions  of 
our  ow  n  government  in  executing  the  acknowledged  conditions 
of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  w  hereby,  as  Mr.  Fox  declared,  in  his 
memorable  speech  on  the  address,  in  May  1803,  ‘British  faith 
was  violated,  and  a  solemn  treaty  remained  unfulfilled.’  But 
waiving  that,  we  affirm  that  the  war  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  ofl’spring  of  the  original  war,  and 
that  those  who  plunged  the  nation  into  the  former,  may,  with 
perfect  justice,  be  held  amenable  for  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  they  who  had  kindled  and  fed  those  fierce  flames  of  inter¬ 
national  prejudice  and  passion,  which  rendered  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  impossible.  ‘  The  beginning  of  strife  is  like 
the  letting  out  of  waters.’  Among  the  legendary  traditions  of 
Wales,  there  is  one,  w  hich  tells  of  a  time,  when  a  large  portion 
of  that  ample  space  now’  covered  by  the  waters  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
was  a  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  decked  with  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  and  rural  homesteads,  the  abodes  of  a  thrifty  and  flourish- 
ing  population.  The  inhabitants,  however,  were  compelled,  like 
the  Dutch,  to  defend  their  patrimony  from  the  sea,  by  large 
dykes,  which  had  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  incessant  vigilance 
and  labour.  But  one  night,  the  watchman  appointed  to  keep  ' 
ward  over  their  defences,  having  got  drunk  on  his  ])ost,  threw 
dow’n,  in  the  insane  wantonness  of  intoxication,  a  portion  of  the 
dyke,  and  the  tide  rushing  in  wdth  overwhelming  might,  swept 
over  the  plain,  burying  field  and  hamlet,  tower  and  town, 
beneath  the  surging  billows.  If  we  may  suppose  this  wretched 
man,  awaking  too  late  to  a  sense  of  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  his  drunken  freak,  trying,  with  the  aid  of  his  scared  and 
bewildered  neighbours,  to  fill  up  the  breach  he  had  made,  shall 
we  therefore  acquit  him  of  his  enormous  guilt,  because  he  may 
have  succeeded  in  imperfectly  stemming  for  a  season  the  onward 
march  of  the  waters ;  and  say  that  he  w’as  not  responsible  for 
the  havoc  which  ensued,  when  they  burst  forth  a  second  time. 
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with  irresistible  fury,  through  the  weakened  defences  that  had 
been  incurably  impaired  by  his  folly  ? 

We  may  be  told,  that  even  if  our  government  had  not  shuffled 
and  prevaricated,  as  they  did,  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  temper  of  the  two  nations  had  become  so 
inflamed,  that  peace  could  not  have  been  long  preserved.  But 
if  it  were  so,  who  had  produced  that  mutual  exasperation  ? 
Who,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  invoked  the  ignorant 
passions  of  the  populace,  by  an  appeal  to  the  basest  prejudices 
against  their  French  neighbours  ?  Who  had  been  the  means  of 
spreading  through  thousands  of  bereaved  and  desolate  families, 
bitter  feelings  of  resentment,  and  a  passionate  desire  of  revenge 
for  fathers  and  sons  wrapped  in  their  bloody  shrouds  on  a 
foreign  soil,  or  returning  to  their  homes  wrecked  and  muti¬ 
lated  for  life  ?  The  dread  necessity  which  compels  those 
who  have  entered  on  a  course  of  crime,  whether  personal  or 
national,  to  go  further  than  they  themselves  intended,  so  far 
from  being  any  extenuation  or  apology,  only  aggravates  the 
turpitude  of  the  original  act,  while  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  penalty  they  are  doomed  to  suffer. 

It  is  said  that  the  war  of  1803  was  altogether  different  in  its 
origin  and  object  from  that  of  1793.  But  this  is  only  stating 
the  history  of  every  war.  What  war  was  ever  waged  without 
giving  rise  to  a  hundred  causes  of  offence,  more  rancorous  and 
intense  than  the  original  grievance  it  w  as  undertaken  to  redress, 
and  without  changing,  as  it  advanced,  the  entire  character  and 
issue  of  the  conflict  ?  We  may  take  as  an  instance,  that  of  this 
country  w’ith  her  American  colonies.  All  the  world  knows, 
that  the  quarrel  arose  from  the  right  we  claimed  of  raising  a 
revenue  from  the  colonies  by  taxation.  The  sole  object  for 
which  the  colonists  resorted  to  arms,  was  to  establish  their 
exemption  from  this  alleged  right.  The  idea  of  separating 
from  the  mother  country  w  as  not  entertained.  After  organizing 
the  army,  and  making  every  preparation  for  war,  the  Congress 
published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  affirmed — ‘  We  mean  not 
•to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  sub¬ 
sisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wdsh  to  see  restored. 
And  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  in  1775,  said:  ‘I  never  heard  in 
.any  conversation  from  any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least 
expression  of  a  wish  for  sejiaration,  or  a  hint  that  such  a  thing 
would  be  advantageous  to  America.’  We  know  how’  all  this 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  strife,  and  how’  tlie  cry  for  inde¬ 
pendence  gradually  rose  in  place  of  resistance  to  taxation.  But 
no  one  imagines  that  the  guilt  of  ‘the  weak  and  wicked’ 
ministry  of  George  the  Third,  who  plunged  us  in  that  war,  was 
in  any  degree  extenuated  by  the  fact,  that  what  began  in  a  con- 
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test  about  revenue  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
So  when  we  are  told,  that  what  we  had  to  resist  in  1803,  was 
not  the  infection  of  republican  principles,  but  the  military 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon  in  Europe,  the  question  returns — by 
what  means  was  that  danger  evoked?  Indeed,  the  whole  public 
existence  and  career  of  this  extraordinary  man,  seems  to  us 
to  aflbrd  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  on  record  of  that 
solemn  law  of  retribution  by  which  great  crimes  frequently 
beget  the  instruments  of  their  own  punishment.  For  what  was 
it  that  called  him  forth  ?  What  was  it  that  trained  and  educated 
him  to  that  martial  predominance  by  which  he  became  after¬ 
wards  so  terrible  a  scourge  to  tho  world  ?  Was  it  not  the  contlict 
for  her  own  national  existence  to  which  F ranee  was  forced  by 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  No  fact  in  history  is  more 
susceptible  of  demonstration  than  that  the  portentous  calamity 
of  twenty  years’  war,  in  which  Europe  was  involved  after  the 
first  French  Revolution,  was  owing,  not  as  is  frequently  sup- 
])osed,  to  any  volcanic  overflow  from  that  event,  but  to  the  wicked 
and  selfish  confederation  of  continental  despots  to  crush  the 
rising  liberties  of  France.  Before  the  conference  of  Pilnitz, 
and  the  emigrant  conspiracies  at  Coblentz,  followed  by  the 
atrocious  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  there  was  nothing 
menacing  to  Europe  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  assembly. 
It  was  not  until  that  confederation  of  monarchs  was  formed, 
described  even  by  Mr.  Burke  as  a  ‘  society  for  pillage,’  to  over¬ 
run  France  with  foreign  armies,  and  place  her  people  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  that  the  nation  was 
roused  to  arm  herself,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  defence.  And 
there  arc,  assuredly,  few  scenes  in  history  more  adapted  to  send 
a  thrill  of  sympathy  through  the  heart  than  when 

‘  The  Herculean  Commonwealth  put  forth  her  arms 
And  throttled  with  an  infant  godhead’s  might, 

These  snakes  about  her  cradle.’ 

Unhappily,  however,  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  early 
successes  of  her  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  against  the  con¬ 
federate  armies  of  Europe,  gave  a  military  direction  to  the  im¬ 
pulses  and  desires  of  the  young  republic.  It  seemed  inevitable, 
according  to  the  recognised  logic  of  war,  that  these  daring 
aggressions  should  not  only  be  repulsed,  but  avenged,  by  car¬ 
rying  the  war  into  the  enemies’  territories.  And  thus  the  whole 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  martial  ferment,  out  of  which  ulti¬ 
mately  sprung  forth  that  ‘young  lieutenant  of  artillery,’  who 
was  destined  to  tread  on  the  neck  of  those  kings  who  had 
insulted  and  dishonoured  his  country.  The  crime,  we  say 
again,  created  its  own  retribution.  And  when  England,  as 
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Wordsworth  mourns,  joined  her  free-born  strength — 

‘  Oh,  pity  and  shame !  with  those  confederate  powei*s’ — 

it  was  meet  that  she  also  should  share  that  retribution.  If  the 
war  was  originally  unjust,  it  could  not  have  been  changed  into 
an  opposite  character  by  the  fact,  that  those  whom  we  assailed 
in  the  hour  of  their  weakness  and  distress,  in  spite  of  their 
appeals  for  neutrality,  w’ere  afterwards  able  by  the  skill  and 
confidence  they  acquired,  in  the  course  of  that  very  strife  to 
which  we  forced  them,  to  turn  round  upon  us,  and  assume  an 
attitude  of  menace  instead  of  entreaty. 

One  thing,  however,  is  obvious  enough  throughout  these  later 
transactions,  betw’een  England  and  France,  that  even  if  the 
governments  had  been  sincere  in  their  desire  to  heal  the  rupture, 
the  violence  of  popular  feeling  on  either  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  especially  on  our  own,  w’ould  have  rendered  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  peace  all  but  impossible.  ‘  I  remember  something,’ 
said  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ‘  and  I  have  read  more,  of  that  which 
occurred  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  to  render  that  peace  of 
short  duration,  and  to  involve  these  t\vo  great  countries  in  the 
most  bloody  hostilities  that  ever  mangled  the  face  of  Europe. 

1  believe  that  temperate  discussion  and  negotiation  between  the 
two  countries  might  have  ])revented  the  calamity  of  war ;  but 
that  the  language  of  the  press  at  that  time  was  such  that  it 
embittered  all  negotiation,  and  prevented  the  continuance  of 
peace.’  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  amongst  us 
of  late  some  ominous  points  of  resemblance  to  wdiat  occurred 
tlien.  The  same  mustering  of  the  militia,  and  gradual  increase 
of  our  forces,  amid  professions  of  friendliness  and  peace  ;  the 
same  vehement  abuse  of  the  personage  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government ;  the  same  readiness  to  give  credence  to  absurd  and 
fabulous  tales ;  the  same  tone  of  bluster  and  menace  in  military 
circles;  and  the  same  disposition  to  overwhelm  with  ridicule  and 
insult  the  advocates  of  peace,  as  if  they  w^ere  in  league  with  an 
enemy  for  the  overthrow  of  their  own  country. 

We  rejoice,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  amongst  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  an  organized  peace  party,  composed  of  robust  and 
determined  men,  who  have  set  themselves  to  resist  this  torrent. 
We  have  read  with  some  care  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
conference  at  Manchester.  And  without  pretending  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  every  sentiment  that  w^as  uttered,  we  feel  bound  to 
say,  that  the  measures  advocated  and  recommended  there 
appear  to  us  to  be  wise,  just,  and  practicable.  We  find 
no  ground  whatever  for  ascribing  to  these  men  those  extra- 
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vagant  designs  charged  upon  them,  of  wishing  suddenly  to 
strip  this  country  of  its  necessary  defences.  We  have  their 
programme  of  resolutions  now  before  us.  And  what  do  they 
contain  ?  They  urge  upon  ministers  of  religion,  parents,  in¬ 
structors  of  youth,  and  conductors  of  the  public  press,  their 
duty  to  employ  their  influence  in  the  difl'usion  of  pacific  prin¬ 
ciples  and  sentiments,  and  in  eradicating  from  the  minds  of 
men  those  hereditary  animosities  and  political  and  commercial 
jealousies  which  so  frequently  lead  to  war.  They  recommend 
nations  to  form  treaties,  mutually  binding  themselves  to  refer 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  them  to  the  decision  of  com¬ 
petent  and  impartial  arbitration,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  blind  and  brutal  wager  of  battle.  They  earnestly  submit 
to  the  governments  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  entering,  by 
common  agreement,  on  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  reduction 
of  those  enormous  armaments  under  which  all  Christendom  is 
groaning,  and  which  are  so  prolific  a  source  of  social  immorality, 
financial  embarrassment,  and  national  suflering.  They  con¬ 
demn  the  armed  intervention  of  one  country  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another.  They  disapprove  of  the  measure  for  enrolling 
the  militia ;  and,  finally,  express  their  earnest  desire  that  all 
the  friends  of  peace  will  discourage  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
revive  suspicions  and  jealousies  between  England  and  France. 
And  what  is  there  in  all  this  to  warrant  the  unmeasured  attacks 
made  upon  the  Manchester  Conference?  For  our  own  part, 
we  fervently  wish  ‘  God  speed,’  to  those  engaged  in  this  bene¬ 
ficent  task,  and  hope  they  will  go  on,  undaunted  in  their  worky 
remembering  who  hath  said,  ‘  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.’ 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  ‘  Cobden  and  his 
Pamphlet  considered,  in  a  Letter  to  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.y 
by  Alfred  B.  Richards,  Esq.*  Under  the  impression  that  the 
author  intended  to  examine  and  invalidate  the  historical  po¬ 
sition  and  general  reasoning  of  Mr.  Cobden,  we  procured  and 
read  this  production.  But  we  hope  never  again  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  such  a  task.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  of  138' 
pages  octavo  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  foul-mouthed  scurrili¬ 
ties,  without  truth,  justice,  or  decency.  Our  readers- may  infer 
the  quality  of  this  wretched  scribbler,  from  the  savoury  names 
which  he  bestows  upon  his  adversar}\  He  is  ‘a  canting 
demagogue,’  ‘an  idiot,’  ‘a  mad  bagman,’  ‘an  ape,’  ‘full  of 
gymnastic  self-possession,  pawing  and  grinning  and  vociferat¬ 
ing,’  &c.  Nature  has  furnished  almost  every  animal  with 
some  means  of  defence  and  offence.  Some  have  teeth,  some 
claws,  some  hoofs,  some  horns.  But  there  is  one  animal,  of 
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which  naturalists  tell  us,  called  the  skunk,  which,  though 
possessing  neither  strength,  courage,  nor  cunning,  defeats  and 
defies  its  enemies  by  emitting  a  most  horrible  stench,  which 
overpowers  with  loathing  and  nausea  all  that  come  near  it  It 
is  enough  to  say,  as  an  excuse  for  not  further  meddling  with 
Mr.  Alfred  B.  Richards,  that  he  belongs  to  the  skunk  species 
of  authors. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Key  to  Unde  Tonis  Cabin  ;  presenting  tlve  Original 
Facts  and  Documents  upon  which  the  Story  is  Founded.  Together 
with  Corroborative  Statements  verifying  the  Truth  of  the  Woric. 
By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  London  :  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  marvellous  book,  more  so  if  possible  than  ‘  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin’  itself.  We  have  read  it  with  deep  emotion,  and 
hasten  to  apprize  our  readers  of  its  character.  In  our  first 
notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  former  volume — before  it  had  attracted 
attention  in  this  country — we  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
be  ‘read  and  pondered  over  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  empire.’  We  have  the  same  feeling  now  respecting  this 
further  production  of  her  pen,  which  goes  over  the  same  ground, 
is  pervaded  by  the  same  generous  and  high-minded  philan- 
tliropy,  and  by  its  absolute  conclusiveness  of  evidence  sets 
incredulity  itself  at  defiance.  We  have  never  met  with  so  com¬ 
plete  and  triumphant  a  vindication.  It  rarely  happens  that 
such  can  be  offered.  Even  where  there  is  a  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  proof,  some  element  of  doubt,  some  room  for  hesitation 
is  ordinarily  left,  so  that  honesty  of  research  and  even  can¬ 
dor  are  needed  to  insure  a  full  and  hearty  conviction.  The 
possibility  of  error  diminishes  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion 
drawn.  Our  faith,  however  strong,  admits  the  supposition,  that 
in  some  respects  at  least,  the  case  may  be  other  than  is  sujiposed; 
that  some  features  of  the  portrait  may  be  drawn  too  darkly,  some 

Eortions  of  the  narrative  be  overcharged.  What  we  previously 
new  of  American  slavery  led  us  to  believe  that  such  w’as  not  the 
case  with  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  we  stated  our  conviction  in 
December  last.  Still  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  were 
points  of  the  tale — not  main  ones — on  which  we  wanted  in¬ 
formation.  The  general  truthfulness  of  the  fiction  w'C  were 
assured  of,  but  here  and  there  we  w^ere  at  fault,  from  want  of 
precise  and  detailed  knowledge.  The  inquiries  since  instituted 
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have  confirmed  our  confidence,  and  the  revelations  now  sup¬ 
plied  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  One  thing  is  certain.  We 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  exaggerations  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  Wher¬ 
ever  this  book  is  read  a  profound  conviction  will  be  induced 
that  she  has  understated  rather  than  otherwise  her  case. 
Indeed,  our  pervading  feeling  now  is  one  of  astonishment  at 
the  self-control  she  must  have  exercised.  The  facts  which 
came  in  her  way  are  stated  without  elaboration.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  eflbrt,  no  accumulation  of  epithets  in  her  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  slave  system.  The  tliinff  is  shown  in  its  daily 
working.  Its  actual  life  is  unfolded,  and  all  the  licence  she 
gives  herself  is  in  the  apjieals — so  truly  woman-like  and  noble- 
hearted — by  which  she  seeks  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  her 
white  readers  on  behalf  of  a  down -trodden  race.  We  have 
never  met  with  a  work  in  which  so  little  of  human  infirmity 
mingled  with  unsparing  denunciations  of  a  vicious  system.  The 
manner  of  the  work  always  amazed  us,  but  now  that  the  ‘  Key’ 
is  before  us,  it  does  so  in  a  tenfold  degree.  So  overwhelming 
is  their  feeling  that  w  e  are  ready  to  adopt,  in  its  fullest  import, 
the  language  of  Professor  Stowe  at  the  Glasgow'  soiree,  when 
he  remarked,  ‘  I  could  not  help  feeling  in  regard  to  that  book, 
“  I  don’t  ’specks  anybody  ever  made  that  book ;  I  ’specks  it 
growed.”  Under  the  pressure  of  a  horrid  fugitive  slave-law  the 
book  sprung  out  of  the  soul  ready  made.’  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  book-making,  and  it  appears  to 
us  as  philosophical  as  it  is  Christian-like  to  recognise  in  such 
case  the  special  agency  of  Heaven.  The  inspiration  of  genius 
may  do  much,  but  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  we  trace  a  higher  range  of 
influence  than  is  ordinarily  exercised.  At  any  rate  the  book 
is  the  exj)ression  of  genius  ardent  even  to  passion,  yet  con¬ 
trolled  in  its  utmost  excitement  by  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment. 

But  Mrs.  Stowe’s  accuracy  has  been  questioned.  Writers  of 
various  grades,  planters,  journalists,  and  divines,  have  advanced 
the  charge  of  exaggeration  and  caricature.  The  whole  press  of 
the  South,  w'ith  few  honorable  exceptions,  have  denounced  the 
author  and  her  w'ork  in  terms  of  the  fiercest  hostility,  and  many 
Northern  editors  have  repeated  the  cuckoo  cry.  Even  the  decen¬ 
cies  of  polemical  strife  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of 
the  basest  passion.  Her  pen  has  been  said  to  be  dipped  ‘in  the 
bitterest  gall  of  malevolence,’  and  her  work  to  be  ‘  one  of  the 
most  abominable  libels  which  the  age  has  produced,  full  of  all 
manner  of  calumnies  and  uncharitableness.’  ‘  No  ignorance  can 
excuse,  and  no  penance  can  expiate,’  we  are  told,  the  wrong 
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she  has  done.  We  are  soiTy  to  add  that  in  one  notable  instance, 
the  press  of  our  own  country  has  followed  the  worst  example 
of  America.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  exception.  It  is  the 
special  vocation  of  the  ‘  Times’  to  aid  the  oppressor,  whether 
found  on  a  Southern  plantation,  or  amidst  the  groaning  popu¬ 
lations  of  Hungary  and  Italy.  In  more  measured  terms, 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  represented  by  a  ‘  Carolinian’  as  having 
‘  drawn  a  most  wild  and  unreal  picture  of  slavery.  .  .  In  dwell¬ 
ing,’  it  is  said,  ‘  with  great  skill  and  dramatic  ])ower  upon  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  and  upon  nothing  beyond,  she  has  given 
a  most  false  and  wrong  impression  of  what  slavery  is.  She 
has  filled  her  Northern  readers  with  a  delusion.’  Such  language 
has  been  current  throughout  the  States,  and  even  Englishmen, 
who  have  emigrated  thither,  have  disgraced  themselves  by 
herding  with  her  assailants.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  taken  a  bitter  yet 
noble  revenge, — such  an  one  as  consists  wdth  her  Christian  cha¬ 
racter,  nay,  was  needful  in  order  to  its  vindication.  She  has 
consented  to  surrender  her  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  in 
order  to  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt, 
the  facts  which  she  denounces,  the  great  moral  lessons  she 
inculcates.  Throwing  aside  all  disguise,  divesting  her  tale  of 
the  advantages  gained  from  an  imagination  and  dramatic  power 
rarely  exceeded,  she  has  laid  before  us  the  materials  out  of 
which  her  structure  was  built,  and  thus  enables  her  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  her  representations  are  to  be 
trusted.  Of  the  artistic  skill  of ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  ‘  But  the  work,’  we  are  told,  ‘  had  a 
purpose  entirely  transcending  the  artistic  one,  and  accordingly 
encounters  at  the  hands  of  the  public  demands  not  usually 
made  on  fictitious  works.  It  is  treated  as  a  reality,  sifted,  tried, 
and  tested  as  a  reality ;  and  therefore  as  a  reality  it  may  be 
proper  that  it  should  be  defended.’  So  far  from  being,  as  its 
opponents  have  alleged,  a  mere  fancy  picture,  it  is  ‘  more  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  work  of  fiction  that  ever  was  written,  a 
collection  and  arrangement  of  real  incidents,  of  actions  really 
])erformed,  of  w’ords  and  expressions  really  uttered,  grouped  to¬ 
gether  with  reference  to  a  general  result.  .  .  .  The  writer  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  book  is  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  slavery ; 
and  it  is  so,  necessarily,  for  this  reason — that  slavery,  in  some 
of  its  w’orkings,  is  too  dreadful  for  the  purposes  of  art.  A  work 
which  should  represent  it  strictly  as  it  is  would  be  a  work  which 
could  not  be  read  ;  and  all  works  which  ever  mean  to  give  plea¬ 
sure  must  draw  a  veil  somewhere,  or  they  cannot  succeed.’ 

Such  is  Mrs.  Stowe’s  introductory  statement,  and  now  that 
we  have  read  her  ‘  Key,’  we  are  fully  assured  of  its  truth¬ 
fulness.  Her  assailants  have  themselves  only  to  thank  for 
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the  terrible  exposure  she  has  made,  and  must  be  mortified  by 
it  beyond  expression.  Had  they  been  silent,  or  had  their 
advocacy  been  restricted  to  a  defence  of  the  system^  our 
authoress  would  probably  have  been  content  with  what  she 
had  already  done.  But  when  they  denied  her  statements, 
charged  her  with  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  clothe  slavery  Nvith  the  attractions  of  patri¬ 
archal  life,  and  to  plead  for  it,  as  existing  hi  America^  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  support  of  God’s  holy  book,  there  was  no  course  left, 
but  to  do  as  she  has  done, — ^lay  before  the  world  the  facts  of 
the  case,  that  men  of  all  countries  and  times  may  judge  between 
her  and  lier  assailants.  We  thank  her  for  the  service,  and  see  in 
it  another  illustration  of  that  retributive  law,  by  which  folly  and 
vice  are  made  the  instruments  of  their  own  punishment. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  sup¬ 
plies  illustrations  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of  the  personal 
sketches  given  in  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ;’  the  second  part  adduces 
legal,  and  other  equally  unquestionable  evidence,  of  the  accuracy 
of  her  general  description  of  slavery  ;  the  third  part  treats  of 
the  social  influences  affecting  the  American  slave  system ;  and 
the  fourth  deals  with  the  relation  sustained  towards  it  by  the 
churches  of  that  country.  We  shall  not  now  refer  to  the 
last  of  these  topics,  as  we  purpose  speedily  entering  on  it  at 
some  length,  when  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  Mrs.  Stow^e.  Our  present  business  is 
with  the  other  divisions  of  her  work,  and  we  regret  that  our 
limits  necessitate  a  brief  reference  even  to  them.  We  shall 
best  discharge  our  duty,  find  most  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  readers,  by  quoting  largely  from  the  work  itself.  This> 
therefore,  w^e  shall  do,  simply  premising  that  no  extracts,  how¬ 
ever  numerous  or  well  selected,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  which  the  book  supplies. 
In  order  to  this  the  ‘  Key’  must  be  read  through,  and  our  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  lost  if  our  extracts  do  not  lead  to  this.  We  can 
only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  many  topics  introduced.  A  bare  glance 
at  all  would  require  much  more  space  than  w^e  have  at  our 
command. 

One  of  the  earliest  characters  introduced  by  Mrs.  Stowe  is 
that  of  Flaley,  the  negro-trader,  the  purchaser  of  Uncle  Tom, 
and  of  Eliza’s  child.  The  cool  indifference  evinced  to  human 
suffering, — the  mere  business-light  in  which  the  matter  was 
regarded, — has  been  view  ed  by  some  as  over-colored.  Let  such 
read  the  following  description  of  a  man  of  this  class,  given  last 
year,  by  11.  H.  Dana,  a  barrister  at  Boston  : — 

*  I  shall  never  forget  John  Caphart.  I  have  been  eleven  years  at 
the  bar,  and  in  that  time  have  seen  many  developments  of  vice  and 
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hardness,  hut  I  never  met  with  anything  so  cold-blooded  as  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  that  man.  John  Caphart  is  a  tall,  sallow  man,  of  about 
fifty,  with  jet-black  hair,  a  restless,  dark  eye,  and  an  anxious,  care¬ 
worn  look,  which,  had  there  been  enough  of  moral  element  in  the 
expre-ssion,  might  be  called  melancholy.  His  frame  was  strong,  and 
in  youth  he  had  evidently  been  powerful,  but  he  was  not  robust.  Yet 
there  was  a  calm,  cruel  look,  a  i)owTr  of  will  and  a  quickness  of  mus¬ 
cular  action,  which  still  render  him  a  terror  in  his  vocation. 

‘  Tn  the  manner  of  giving  in  his  testimony,  there  was  no  bluster 
or  outward  show  of  insol^'nce.  His  contempt  for  the  humane  feelings 
of  the  audience  and  community  about  him  was  too  true  to  require  any 
assumption  of  that  kind.  He  neither  paraded  nor  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  worst  features  of  his  calling.  He  treated  it  as  a  matter  of 
business,  w’hich  he  knew  the  community  shuddered  at,  but  the  moral 
nature  of  which  he  w’as  utterly  indifferent  to,  beyond  a  certain  secret 
pleasure  in  thus  indirectly  inflicting  a  little  torture  on  his  hearei-s. 

*  I  am  not,  however,  altogether  clear,  to  do  John  Caphart  justice, 
that  he  is  entirely  conscience  proof.  There  w^as  something  in  his 
anxious  look  wdiich  leaves  one  not  without  hope.’ — pp.  4,  5. 

In  delineating  the  domestic  arrangements  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelby,  it  was  designed  ‘  to  show  a  picture  of  the  fairest  side  of 
slave-life,  w  here  easy  indulgence  and  good-natured  forbearance 
are  tempered  by  just  discipline  and  religious  instruction,  skil¬ 
fully  and  judieiously  imparted.’  This  end  has  been  happily 
attained,  and  no  candid  man  will  charge  our  authoress  with 
painting  her  sketch  too  darkly.  Mr.  Shelby  was  in  the  power 
of  Haley,  whose  coarseness  and  brutality  he  abhorred.  He 
was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  selling  Uncle  Tom  and 
Eliza’s  boy,  or  of  being  absolutely  ruined.  ‘  There  was  no 
choice,’  he  told  his  wife,  ‘  between  selling  these  two,  and  selling 
everything.  Either  they  must  go,  ox  all  must.  Haley  has  come 
into  possession  of  a  mortgage,  which,  if  I  don’t  clear  off  with 
him  directly,  will  Uikc  everything  before  it.’  We  need  not  say 
how  terribly  this  fact  reflects  on  the  system.  ‘  I  was  in  his 
power,  and  had  to  do  it.’  Such  is  the  position  of  many  whose 
hearts  recoil  from  the  misery  which  their  necessities  compel 
them  to  inflict.  Well  may  Mrs.  Stowe  assure  us  that  it  is 
against  slavery,  not  the  slave-holder,  that  her  pen  is  directed. 
The  individual  is  vindicated,  so  far  as  vindication  is  ])rac- 
ticablc,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  system  he  administers. 
Of  the  portraiture  of  Mrs.  Shelby  it  is  only  needful  to  adduce 
the  follow  ing  illustrations  : — 

*  A  pious  latly  said  to  the  author,  w'ith  regard  to  instructing  her 
slaves,  “  I  am  ashamed  to  teach  them  wdiat  is  right ;  I  know  that  they 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  wixjng  to  hold  them  as  slaves,  aiul  I  am 
asliamed  to  look  them  in  the  face.”  Pointing  to  an  intelligent  mulatto 
wonuui  who  imssed  through  the  room,  she  continued,  Now',  there’s 
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B - :  she  is  as  intelligent  and  capable  as  any  white  woman  I  ever 

knew,  and  as  well  able  to  have  her  liberty  and  take  care  of  herself ; 
and  she  knows  it  isn’t  right  to  keep  her  as  we  do,  and  I  know  it  too ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  get  my  husband  to  think  as  I  do,  or  I  should  be  glad 
to  set  them  free.” 

‘  A  venerable  friend  of  the  writer,  a  lady  born  and  educated  a  slave¬ 
holder,  used  to  the  writer  the  very  words  attributed  to  Mrs.  Shelby; 

“  I  never  thought  it  was  right  to  hold  slaves.  I  always  thought  it 
was  wrong  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  thought  so  still  more  when  I  came 
to  join  the  church.’” — p.  15. 

The  originals  of  George  Harris  and  Eliza  are  equally  satis¬ 
factory,  but  we  can  make  room  only  for  the  following  extract, 
which  will  remind  our  readers  of  a  deeply  interesting  incident 
in  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  In  1839,  Mrs.  Stowe  received  into 
her  family,  as  a  servant,  a  girl  from  Kentucky.  On  inquiring 
into  her  history,  it  >vas  found  that  she  was  intitled,  by  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  to  her  freedom.  The  facts  of  her  case  being  duly 
authenticated  before  the  proper  authorities,  free-papers  w'ere 
drawn  up,  and  she  was  supposed  to  be  safe.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few^  months,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  son  of  her 
former  proprietor  was  in  the  neighbourhood  searching  for  her. 

*  Professor  Stowe  called  on  the  magistrate  who  had  authenticated 
her  papers,  and  inquired  whether  they  were  not  sufficient  to  protect 
her.  The  re2)ly  w^as.  Certainly  they  are,  in  law,  if  she  could  have  a 
fair  hearing;  but  they  will  come  to  your  house  in  the  night,  with  an 

officer  and  a  wari’ant;  they  will  take  her  before  Justice  D - ,  and 

swear  to  her.  He’s  the  man  that  does  all  this  kind  of  business,  and 
he’ll  deliver  her  up,  and  there’ll  be  an  end  of  it. 

‘Mr.  Stowe  then  inquired  what  could  be  done;  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  carry  her  to  some  place  of  security  till  the  inquiry  for  her 
was  over.  Accordingly,  that  night,  a  brother  of  the  author,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stowe,  performed  for  the  fugitive  that  office  which  the  senator 
is  represented  as  performing  for  Eliza.  They  drove  about  ten  miles  on 
a  solitary  road,  crossed  the  creek  at  a  very  dangerous  fording,  and  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  midnight,  at  the  house  of  John  Van  Zandt,  a 
noble-minded  Kentuckian,  who  had  performed  the  good  deed  which 
the  author,  in  her  story,  ascribes  to  Van  Tromp. 

‘  After  some  rapping  at  the  door,  the  worthy  owner  of  the  mansion 
appeared,  candle  in  hand,  as  has  been  narrated. 

‘  “  Are  you  the  man  that  would  save  a  poor  coloured  girl  from  kid¬ 
nappers  1”  was  the  first  question. 

‘  “  Guess  I  am,”  was  the  prompt  response ;  “  where  is  she  1” 

‘  “  Why,  she’s  here.” 

‘  “  But  how  did  you  come  1” 

‘  “  T  crossed  the  ci^eek.” 

f  a  Why,  the  Lord  helped  you  1”  said  he  ;  “I  shouldn’t  dare  cross 
it  myself  in  the  night.  A  man  and  his  wife,  and  five  children  were 
drowned  there  a  little  while  ago.”  ’ — p.  36. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  poor  girl  was  never  retaken ; 
that  she  married  well  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  the  mother  of 
a  large  family. 

To  the  character  of  Uncle  Tom  grave  objections  have  been 
urged.  English  readers  will  remember  the  style  in  which  it 
was  decried  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Times,’  and  American 
journalists  w’ere  perfectly  furious  at  its  being  represented  as  the 
type  of  a  class.  We  are  not  surprised  at  all  this.  The  sketch 
given  told  with  terrible  effect  on  the  slave  system.  It  con¬ 
tained,  in  fact,  the  very  essence  of  its  condemnation,  and  must 
needs,  therefore,  have  been  as  ‘  gall  and  wormwood*  to  those 
who  were  resolved  to  maintain  it.  If  the  negro  heart  is  capable 
of  such  culture, — such  deep,  simple,  earnest  piety,  then  words 
are  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  ought  not  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  so  brutalizing  a  state  as  that  of  the  American  slave. 
Of  the  character  of  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs.  Stowe  informs  us  tliat 
she  ‘  has  received  more  confirmations,  and  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  than  of  any  other  in  the  book.’  She  relates  several, 
of  which  w  e  shall  give  only  two.  One  relates  to  David  llice, 
a  slave  of  Judge  Upshur  of  Virginia,  to  whom  his  master  in  his 
lasttrzV/  refers  in  the  following  words: — 

‘  I  emancipate  and  set  free  my  servant,  David  Rice,  and  direct  my 
executors  to  give  him  mie  hundred  dollars,  I  recommend  him  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  any  com- 
mimity  in  which  he  may  happen  to  live.  He  has  been  my  slave  for 
twenty-foiu*  years,  during  all  which  time  he  has  been  trusted  to 
every  extent,  and  in  every  respect;  my  confidence  in  him  has  been 
unbounded ;  his  relation  to  myself  and  family  has  always  been  such 
as  to  afford  him  daily  opportunities  to  deceive  and  injure  us; 
yet  he  has  never  been  detected  in  any  serious  fault,  nor  even  in  an 
unintentional  breach  of  decormn  of  his  station.  His  intelligence  is  of 
high  order,  liis  integrity  above  all  suspicion,  and  liis  sense  of  right  and 
propriety  coiTect,  and  even  refined.  I  feel  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
carry  this  certificate  from  me  in  the  new  relations  wdiich  he  must  now 
form ;  it  is  due  to  his  long  and  most  faithful  services,  and  to  the  sincere 
and  steady  friendship  which  I  bear  to  him.  In  the  uninteiTupted 
confidential  intercourse  of  twenty-four  years,  I  have  never  given  him, 
nor  had  occasion  to  give  him,  one  unpleasant  word.  I  know"  no  man 
w’ho  has  few"er  faults  or  more  excellence  than  he.’ — pp.  39,  40. 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  Phebe,  an  old  colored  woman 
residing  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  where  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  was 
written.  ‘  So  great  w  as  the  influence  of  her  piety  and  loveliness 
of  eharacter,  that  she  was  uniformly  treated — -notwithstanding 
tlie  insane  prejudice  against  colour — with  the  utmost  respect 
and  attention  by  all  classes  of  people.’ 

*  At  her  funeral,  the  ex-govemor  of  the  State  and  the  professore  of 
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the  college  officiated  as  pall-bearers,  and  a  sermon  was  preached,  in 
which  the  many  excellences  of  her  Christian  character  were  held  up  as 
an  example  to  the  community.  A  small  religious  tract,  containing  an 
account  of  her  life,  was  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  lady  of  Brunswick.  The  writer  recollects  that  on  reading 
the  tract,  when  she  first  went  to  Brunswick,  a  doubt  arose  in  her 
mind  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  exaggerated.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  she  overheai-d  some  young  persons  conversing  together  about  the 
tract,  and  saying  that  they  did  not  think  it  gave  exactly  the  right 
idea  of  Phebe.  “  Why,  is  it  too  highly  coloured  was  the  inquiry  of 
the  author.  “  Oh,  no,  no,  indeed  !”  was  the  earnest  response ;  “  it 
doesn't  begin  to  give  an  idea  of  how  good  she  was.”  ’ — p.  41. 

The  readers  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  will  remember  a  painful 
scene  in  the  household  of  St.  Clare,  shortly  after  his  death. 

‘  O,  Miss  Feely,’  said  the  pretty  quadroon  girl  Rosa,  falling  on 
her  knees,  ‘  do,  do  go  to  Miss  Marie,  for  me  !  do  plead  for  me ! 
She’s  goin’  to  send  me  out  to  be  whipped — look  there  !’  and  she 
handed  to  Miss  Ophelia  a  paper  written  by  Marie  St.  Clare, 
directing  the  master  of  a  whipping  establishment  to  give  the 
bearer  fifteen  lashes.  Miss  Ophelia  did  her  best,  but  failed, 
and  the  reader  knows  what  followed.  Let  him  compare  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  narrative  with  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Howe  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  in  which  a  graphic 
account  is  given  of  his  visit  to  the  prison  of  New  Orleans. 
Comment  is  unnecessary  ;  the  facts  speak  for  themselves : — 

‘  lu  the  negroes’  apartment  I  saw  much  which  made  me  blush  that 
I  was  a  white  man,  and  which,  for  a  moment,  stirred  up  jin  evil  spirit 
in  my  animal  naturc.  Entering  a  large  paved  court-yard,  around 
which  ran  galleries  filled  with  slaves  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colours,  I 
heard  the  snap  of  a  whip,  every  stroke  of  which  sounded  like  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  pistol.  I  turned  my  head,  and  beheld  a  sight  which  abso¬ 
lutely  chilled  me  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  and  gave  me,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  sensation  of  my  hair  stifiening  at  the  roots.  There 
lay  a  black  girl  fiat  upon  her  face,  on  a  board,  her  two  thumbs  tied, 
and  fastened  to  one  end,  her  feet  tied  and  drawn  tightly  to  the  other 
end,  while  a  strap  passed  over  the  small  of  hei*  back,  and,  fastened 
ai'ound  the  boai-d,  compressed  her  closely  to  it.  Below  the  strap  she 
was  entirely  naked.  By  her  side,  and  six  feet  off,  stood  a  huge  negro, 
with  a  long  whip,  which  he  applied  with  dreadful  power  and  wonder¬ 
ful  precision.  Every  stroke  brought  away  a  strip  of  skin,  which  clung 
to  the  la.sh,  or  fell  quivering  on  the  pavement,  while  the  blood  followed 
after  it.  The  poor  creatui*e  writhed  and  shrieked,  and,  in  a  voice  which 
showed  alike  her  fear  of  death  and  her  dreadful  agony,  screamed  to 
her  master  who  stood  at  her  head,  “  Oh,  spare  my  life  !  don’t  cut  my 
soul  out !”  But  still  fell  the  horrid  lash ;  till  strip  after  strip  peeled 
oflf  from  the  skin ;  gash  after  gash  was  cut  in  her  living  flesh,  until  it 
became  a  bvid  and  bloody  mass  of  raw  and  quivering  muscle.  It  was 
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with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  restrained  myself  from  springing  upon  the 
torturer, and  arresting  his  lash;  but,  alas !  wKat  could  I  do,  but  turn  aside 
to  hide  my  tears  for  the  sufferer,  and  my  blushes  for  humanity?  This 
was  in  a  public  and  regidarly-organised  prison ;  the  punishment  was 
one  recognised  and  authorised  by  the  law.  But  think  you  the  jK)or 
wretch  had  committed  a  heinous  offence,  and  had  been  convicted 
thereof,  and  sentenced  to  the  lash?  Not  at  all.  She  was  brought  by 
her  master  to  be  whipped  by  the  common  executioner,  without  trial, 
judge  or  jury,  just  at  his  beck  or  nod,  for  some  real  or  su})posed 
offence,  or  to  gratify  his  own  whim  or  malice.  And  he  may  bring  her 
day  after  day,  without  cause  assigned,  and  inflict  any  number  of  lashes 
he  pleases,  short  of  twenty-five,  provided  only  he  pays  the  fee.  Or,  if 
he  choose,  he  may  have  a  private  whipping-board  on  his  own  pre¬ 
mises,  and  brutalise  himself  there.  A  shocking  part  of  this  homd 
punishment  was  its  publicity,  as  I  have  said ;  it  was  in  a  court-yard 
surrounded  by  galleries,  which  were  tilled  with  coloured  i)ersons  of  all 
sexes — runaways,  slaves  committed  for  some  crime,  or  slaves  up  for 
sale.  You  would  naturally  suppose  they  crowded  forward,  and  gazed, 
liorror-stricken,  at  the  brutal  spectacle  below ;  but  they  did  not ;  many 
of  them  hardly  noticed  it,  and  many  were  entii'ely  indifferent  to  it. 
They  went  on  in  their  childish  pui*suits,  and  some  were  laughing  out¬ 
right  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  galleries;  so  low  can  man,  created  in 
God’s  image,  be  sunk  in  brutality.’ — pp.  59,  GO. 

Uncle  Tom  is  represented  as  having  died  from  the  brutal 
inflictions  of  the  monster  Legree,  and  men  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing,  both  in  America  and  in  England,  to  charge  the  account 
with  gross  exaggeration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there 
was  no  white  witness  of  the  atrocity,  and  no  legal  evidence 
therefore  of  the  crime.  This  fact  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
character  of  Legree’s  plantation,  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
his  sense  of  security.  Slave  evidence  is  not  received  against  a 
white  man,  and  the  cases  therefore  are  very  rare  in  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  latter  can  be  subjected  to  legal  check.  Relying 
on  the  ignorance  of  their  readers,  many  American  journalists 
have  represented  the  death  of  Uncle  I'om  as  a  gross  fabrication, 
adopted  only  to  mislead  the  morbid  sensibility  of  abolitionists. 
In  this  folly  they  have  appealed  to  legal  decisions,  and  have 
thus  provoked  Mrs.  Stowe  to  expose  their  dishonesty.  ‘  In  the 
face  of  such  laws  and  decisions,’  says  one  of  these  journalists, 
referring  to  the  case  of  Souther  r.  the  Commonwealth,  ‘  Mrs. 
Stowe  winds  up  a  long  series  of  cruelties  upon  her  other  black 
personages,  by  causing  her  faultless  hero,  Tom,  to  be  literally 
whipped  to  death  in  Louisiana,  by  his  master,  Legree ;  and 
these  acts,  which  the  laws  make  criminal,  and  punish  as  such, 
she  sets  forth  in  the  most  repulsive  colours,  to  illustrate  the 
institution  of  slavery  !* 

The  case  thus  appealed  to  is  examined  at  some  length,  and 
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Strange  to  say,  instead  of  inculpating  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  bears  out 
her  worst  representation.  Souther  was  indieted  at  the  October 
term,  1850,  for  the  murder  of  liis  slave  Sam,  and  the  facts 
proved — a  white  man  having  been  present — are  thus  stated  in 
brief  by  Judge  Field,  before  whom  a  motion  was  made  for  a 
new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  oflence,^ amounted  only 
to  manslaughter. 

*  The  negro  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped  with  switches.  When. 
Souther  became  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  whipping,  he  called  upon 
a  negro  man  of  his,  and  made  him  cob  Sam  with  a  shingle.  He  also 
made  a  negro  woman  of  his  help  to  cob  him.  And,  after  cobbing  and 

whipping,  he  applied  fire  to  the  body  of  the  slave . He  then 

caused  him  to  be  washed  down  with  hot  water,  in  which  pods  of  red 
pepjx)r  had  been  steeped.  The  negro  was  also  tied  to  a  log  and  to  the 
bed-post  with  rope.s,  which  choked  him,  and  he  was  kicked  and  stamped 
by  Souther.  Thi.s  sort  of  punishment  was  continued  and  repeated  until 
the  negro  died  under  its  infliction.’ — p.  151. 

Souther  was  found  guilty  of  miii'der  in  the  second  degree^  and 
was  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment.  The  motion  for  a 
new  trial  was  overruled,  the  judge  declaring  ‘that  the  records 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  do  not  contain  a  case  of  more  atrocious 
and  wicked  cruelty.’  The  torture  inflicted  on  Sam  occupied 
twelve  hours;  it  occurred  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
mildest  of  the  slave  states,  and  was  witnessed  by  two  white 
men,  without  any  effort  on  their  part  to  stay  the  murderous 
process.  The  counsel  argued,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  that 
the  offence,  if  any,  was  only  manslaughter,  and  the  jury  sharing 
in  their  feeling  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  ‘  Had  Souther  walked  up  to  the  man,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  before  white  witnesses,  that 
would  have  been  murder  in  the  ^first  degree.  As  he  preferred 
to  spend  twelce  hours  in  killing  him  by  torture,  under  the  name 
of  “  chastisement^'*  that,  says  the  verdict,  is  murder  in  the  second 
degree ;  “  because,'**  says  the  bill  of  exceptions,  with  admirable 
coolness,  “  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  prisoner 
to  kill  the  slave,  unless  such  design  he  properly  inferable  from  the 
manner,  means,  and  duration  of  the  ptniishment.**'* 

All  this  is  bad  enough,  and  certainly  is  far  from  raising  our 
estimate  of  the  moral  feeling  of  the  Virginians.  But  it  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Judge  Field,  in  giving 
the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court.  We  require  nothing  more 
than  such  doctrines  to  account  for  all  the  atrocities  engendered 
by  slavery. 

‘  He  states,’  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  ‘  quite  as  unequivocally  as  Judge  Ruffin, 
that  awful  j)riuciple  of  slave-law.s,  that  tHe  law  cannot  interfere  with 
the  master  for  any  amount  of  torture  inflicted  on  his  slave  which  does 
N.  S. — VOL.  V.  R  R 
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not  result  in  death.  The  decision ,  if  it  establishes  anything,  establishes 
this  principle  quite  as  strongly  as  it  does  the  other.  Let  us  hear  the 
word.s  of  the  decision : — 

‘  It  has  been  decided  by  this  Court,  in  Turner’s  case,  that  the  owTier 
of  a  slave,  for  the  malicious,  cruel,  and  excessive  beating  of  his  ow  n 
slave,  cannot  he  indicted.’ 

‘  It  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  proper  subordination  and  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  slave,  to  protect  the  master  from  prosecution  in  all 
such  cases,  even  if  the  whipping  and  punishment  be  malicious,  cruel, 
and  excessive.’ 

*  What  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this  remarkable  declaration  is 
this — that  if  the  victim  of  this  twelve  hours’  torture  had  only  posst‘sscd 
a  little  stronger  constitution,  and  had  not  actually  dietl  under  it,  there 
is  no  law  in  Virginia  by  which  Souther  could  even  have  been  indicted 
for  misdemeanour.’ — pp.  153,  154. 

We  may  well  inquire  with  our  authoress,  whether  ‘  this  is 
not  filling  out  the  measure  of  the  language  of  St.  Clare,  that 
“  he  who  goes  the  furthest  and  does  the  worst,  only  uses 
within  limits  the  power  which  the  law  gives  him.”’  Anything 
more  atrociously  wicked,  more  skilfully  adapted  to  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  crime  and  wretchedness,  than  the  slave 
code  of  America,  has  never  existed.  What  may  be  in  other 
worlds,  tenanted  by  beings  of  greater  capacity  and  of  deeper 
turpitude  than  ourselves,  we  know"  not.  But  so  far  as  this 
world  goes,  the  republicans  of  America  possess  an  unquestioned 
and  unenviable  superiority.  But  we  must  restrict  ourselves,  or 
our  space  will  be  exhausted  before  we  notice  tw  o  points  on 
which  we  are  specially  desirous  of  fixing  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  aeparation  of  families^  and  the  internal 
slave-trade. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  Mrs.  Stowe’s  account  has  been 
challenged  by  various  writers,  American  and  English.  Her 
‘favourite  illustration,’  says  the  ‘ Carolinian,’  in  ‘  Fraser,’  ‘  of 
the  master’s  power  to  the  injury  of  the  slave,  is  the  separation 
of  families.  We  are  told  of  infants  of  ten  months  old  being 
sold  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  and  of  those  whose  habit 
it  is  to  raise  children  to  sell  away  from  their  mothers  as  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  separated.  ...  We  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that,  if  statistics  could  be  had  to  throw  light  upon  this 
subject,  we  should  find  that  there  is  less  separation  of  families 
among  the  negroes  than  occurs  with  almost  any  other  class  of 
persons.’^  To  the  same  efl'ect,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  in  his  fiction  entitled  ‘  Cabin  and  Parlour,’  ‘  We  read 


*  Fraser,  1852,  pp.  484,  485. 
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of  such  things  in  novels  sometimes.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  it  in 
real  life,  except  in  rare  cases,  or  where  the  slave  has  been 
guilty  of  some  misdemeanour  or  crime,  for  which,  in  the  North, 
he  would  have  been  imprisoned,  perhaps  for  life.^*  On  read¬ 
ing  such  statements,  our  first  feeling  is  that  of  astonishment. 
How  can  sane  men,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  venture  on  such 
denials  when  they  must  know  that  obvious  and  every-day  facts 
establish  beyond  doubt  the  evil  in  question  ?  The  case  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  easy  proof.  It  lies  open  to  general  observation, 
and  requires  no  more  labor  in  order  to  its  settlement  than  an 
examination  of  the  newspapers  of  the  district.  The  hardihood 
which  can  dare  to  deny  wdiat  is  too  evident  to  be  honestly  dis¬ 
believed,  places  such  witnesses  out  of  court  But  to  the  proof. 
We  need  not  dilate  on  the  misery  consequent  on  the  separa¬ 
tions  alleged.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  *  Caroli¬ 
nian’  and  Mr.  Randolph  agree  with  us  on  this  point.  Our  only 
difference  respects  the  fact,  and  here  w’e  are  absolutely  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  abundance  of  the  evidence  at  hand.  Mr. 
Goodloe,  a  North  Carolinian,  long  resident  in  a  slave  state, 
having  been  requested  by  a  gentleman  of  Washington  to  say 
whether  Mrs.  Stowe’s  representations  on  this  and  other  points 
are  trustworthy,  replied  to  his  correspondent  on  the  8th  of 
last  December — 

*  Invidious  as  the  duty  may  be,  I  cannot  withhold  my  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  families  of  slaves  are  often  separated.  I  know  not  how 
any  man  can  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  it.  The  thing  is  notorious, 
and  is  often  the  subject  of  painful  remark  in  the  Southern  States.  I 
have  often  heard  the  practice  of  separating  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  defended,  apologised  for,  palliated  in  a  thousand  ways,  but 
have  never  heard  it  denied.  How  could  it  be  denied,  in  fact,  when 
probably  the  very  circumstance  which  elicited  the  conversation  was  a 
case  of  cruel  separation  then  transpiring  1  No,  sir  !  the  denial  of  this 
fact  by  mercenary  scribblers  may  deceive  pers«ms  at  a  distance,  but  it 
can  impose  upon  no  one  at  the  South.’ — p.  119. 

The  following  advertisements  speak  for  themselves.  They 
are  Uiken  from  the  papers  published  in  the  very  State  where  the 
writer  in  ‘Fraser’  resides,  and  appeared  within  a  fortnight: — 

‘  ESTATE  SALE. — FIFTY  PRIME  NEOROES.  '  BY  J.  <fe  L.  T.  LEVIN. 

‘  On  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  I  will  sell  before  the  Court 
House  in  Columbia,  50  of  as  likely  Negroes  as  have  ever  been  exposed 
to  public  sale,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  A.  P.  Vinson,  deceased.  The 
Negi'oes  have  been  well  cared  for,  and  well  managed  in  every  respect. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  will  not,  it  is  confidently  believed,  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  supply  themselves. 

*Nov  18.  J.  H.  Adams,  Executor,’ 

•  p.  39. 
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'  administrator’s  sale. 

‘  Will  be  sold  ou  the  15th  December  next,  at  the  late  residence  of 
Samuel  Moore,  deceased,  in  York  District,  all  the  personal  proi>erty  of 
said  deceased,  consisting  of 

Thirty'five  likdy  negroes; 

a  quantity  of  Cotton  and  Corn,  Horses  and  Mules,  Farming  Tools, 
Household  and  Kitchen  Fumitui*e,  with  many  other  articles. 

^Nov.  18.’ 

‘administrator’s  sale. 

‘  Will  be  sold  at  public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder,  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  day  of  December  next,  at  the  late  residence  of  Robert  W. 
Durham,  deceased,  in  Fairfield  District,  all  of  the  personal  estate  of 
said  deceased ;  consisting  in  part  as  follows : 

Fifty  prime  likdy  negroes. 

‘  About  3000  Bushels  of  Com. 

‘  A  lai'ge  quantity  of  Fodder. 

*  Wheat,  Oats,  Cow  Peas,  Rye,  Cotton  Seed,  Horses,  Mules,  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sheep. 

*  Nov.  23.’ 

‘  LARGE  BALE  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. - ESTATE  SALE. 

‘  On  Monday,  the  seventh  day  of  February  next,  I  will  sell  at 
Auction,  without  reserve,  at  the  Plantation,  near  Linden,  all  the 
Horses,  Mules,  Waggons,  Farming  Utensils,  Corn,  Fodder,  &c. 

‘And  on  the  following  Monday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  Febmary 
next,  at  the  Court  House,  at  Linden,  in  Marengo  County,  Alabama, 

I  will  sell  at  public  auction,  loithmU  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder, 

One  hundred  and  ten  p>ime  and  likely  negroes, 
belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  John  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina. 

‘  Among  the  negroes  are  four  valuable  Carpenters  and  a  veiy  supe¬ 
rior  Blacksmith.’ 

‘  GREAT  SALE  OF  NEGROES  AND  THE  SALUDA  FACTORY,  BY 

J.  k  L.  T.  LEVIN. 

‘  On  Thursday,  December  30,  at  1 1  o’clock,  will  be  sold  at  the 
Coui*t  House  in  Columbia, 

One  hundred  valuable  negroes. 

‘  It  is  seldom  such  an  opportunity  occurs  as  now  offei's.  Among 
them  arc  only  four  beyond  43  years  old,  and  none  above  50.  There 
are  twenty-five  prime  young  men,  between  1 6  and  oO ;  forty  of  the 
most  likely  young  women,  and  as  fine  a  set  of  children  as  can  he 
shomif  ! 

‘Terms,  &c.  Dec.  18,  ’52.’ 

— pp.  2G0,  261,  263,  264. 

Wc  could  multiply  these  advertisements  ad  ijifinitumy  but  our 
liiidts  impose  restraints  which  we  must  respect.  The, papers 
from  which  they  are  taken  are  not  exceptional,  but  may  be 
matched  by  hundreds  from  other  States.  Well  may  our 
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autlioress  say — ‘  Let  the  reader  now  stop  one  minute,  and  look 
over  again  these  two  weeks’  advertisements.  This  is  not  novel¬ 
writing — this  is  fact.  See  these  human  beings  tumbled  pro¬ 
miscuously  out  before  the  public  w’ith  horses,  mules,  second¬ 
hand  buggies,  cotton-seed,  bedsteads,  &c.  &c.;  and  Christian 
ladies,  in  the  same  new^spaper,  saying  that  they  prayerfully 
study  God’s  word,  and  believe  their  institutions  have  his  sanc¬ 
tion!  Does  he  suppose  that  here,  in  these  two  weeks,  there 
have  been  no  scenes  of  suffering? — Imagine  the  distress  of  these 
families — the  nights  of  anxiety  of  these  mothers  and  children, 
wives  and  husbands,  when  these  sales  are  about  to  take  place ! 
Imagine  the  scenes  of  the  sales!’ 

But  the  case  of  Virginia  may  be  different.  Mr.  Randolph 
assures  us  that  old  families  in  that  State  never  sell  to  negro- 
traders;  that  they  are  accustomed  to  buy  up  such  negroes  as 
are  olfercd  for  sale  ;  and  that  personal  violence  is  not  un fre¬ 
quently  threatened  to  the  trader  who  a])pears  amongst  them. 
Whether  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy  picture  our  readers  may  judge 
from  the  following  advertisement  in  the  ‘Natchez  Courier’  of 
November  20th,  1852: — 

‘  NEGROES. 

‘  The  midersigiied  would  respectfully  state  to  the  publie  that  he  has 
leajsed  the  stand  in  the  Forks  of  the  Road,  near  Natchez,  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  that  he  intends  to  keep  a  large  lot  of  negroes  on  hand 
during  the  year.  He  will  sell  as  low  or  lower  than  any  other  trader 
at  this  place  or  in  New  Orleans. 

‘  He  han  just  arrived  from  Virginia  with  a  very  likely  lot  of  Field 
Men  and  Wonien  ;  also.  House  Servants,  three  Cooks,  and  a  Carpenter, 
Call  and  see. 

‘  A  hue  Buggy  Hoi*se,  a  Saddle  Horse,  and  a  Carryall,  on  hand,  and 
for  sale.  ‘Thomas  G.  James.’ 

— p.  2G9. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case.  Sixty-four  Southern 
papers,  published  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  November,  1852, 
and  ‘taken  very  much  at  random,’  show  a  total  of  the  slaves 
advertised  for  sale,  at  which  most  of  our  readers  wdll  probably 
be  surprised.  The  following  table  exhibits,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  terrible  extent  of  the  evil,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
misery  it  engenders  by  the  breaking  up  of  family  ties.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  in  eleven  papers  only,  849  slaves  are  advertised 
in  Virginia  for  sale  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  yet  Mr, 
Randolph  coolly  informs  us,  that  the  separation  of  families  is 
almost  uukuowMi,  save  as  punishment  for  crime. 
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'  SCaiM  where  PubU8be4. 

Number 
of  Papers 
euDsuited. 

Number 
of  Neproee 
advertised. 

Number 

of 

Luts. 

Number  of  j 
Runawys 
described. 

Virginia  *.  .  .  . 

11 

849 

7 

15 

Kentucky  .  .  . 

Tennesee  .  .  . 

5 

238 

1 

7  ! 

8 

385 

4 

17 

South  Carolina .  . 

12 

852 

2 

7 

Georgia  .... 

6 

98 

2 

e  •  e 

Alabama.  .  .  . 

10 

549 

5 

5 

>  Misaiaaippi  .  .  . 

8 

669 

5 

6 

:  Louiaiana  .  .  . 

4 

460 

4 

35 

i 

i 

1 

64 

4100 

30 

92 

— p.  277. 

The  otlier  topic  to  which  w^e  have  adverted,  is  the  internal 
slave  trade  of  America,  and  here  again  abundant  evidence  is 
furnished  of  its  fearful  extent.  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that 
it  involves,  so  far  as  the  negroes  are  concerned,  many  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  African  traffic,  and  tends  to  perpetuate,  in 
the  older  States,  a  system  which  would  otherwise  die  out.  The 
improvidence  attendant  on  slavery  has  uniformly  led  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  would  therelore,  unless  a  new  market 
were  obtained,  necessitate  its  early  abandonment.  In  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  this  consummation,  a  short 
time  since,  appeared  to  be  approaching.  A  resolution  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  gradual  emancipation  was  lost  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  by  one  vote  only,  and  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  evi¬ 
dently  disposed  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  j)ro-slavery  writers  to  attribute  the  different  state 
of  things  which  now  exists  to  the  violence  of  abolitionists; 
but  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  feeling  formerly 
prevalent  was  not  the  offspring  of  philanthropy  or  justice,  and 
it  gave  way  on  the  opening  of  a  great  Southern  market,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  extension  of  slave  territory.  ‘  From  Virginia 
alone,’  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  of  Fayetteville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  a  colonization  meeting  in  1837,  ‘six  thousand  w’erc 
annually  sent  to  the  South,  and  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  there  had  gone  to  the  South,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SLAVES.’  Here,  then,  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  revolution  observable  in  the  public  feeling  of  these 
States.  When  their  soil  was  too  exhausted  for  the  profitable 
production  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  they  were  willing  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  burden  of  a  numerous  slave  popu¬ 
lation  ;  but  when  new  slave  States  were  formed,  they  deemed  it 
better  policy,  because  more  profitable,  to  rear  human  cattle  for 
the  charnel  house  of  the  South.  Their  emancipation  zeal  was 
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as  selfish  as  tlieir  present  occupation  is  brutal  and  degrading. 
From  plantation  States  they  have  become  breeding  States, 

The  former  is  ])rofitless,  the  latter  is  gainful,  and  though  the 
ideas  suggested  may  be  ofi'ensive  to  delicate  ears,  the  fact  is  too 
palpable,  and  the  sin  and  misery  it  involves  are  too  monstrous 
to  allow  of  silence.  What  the  laws  and  popular  sentiment 
permit  to  be  done,  must  not  be  deemed  too  gross  for  publica¬ 
tion.  English  men  and  English  women,  too,  must  know  the 
truth,  if  our  sympathies  are  to  be  directed  with  becoming  ear¬ 
nestness  into  the  right  channel.  Away,  then,  with  all  false 
modesty  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  fact — and  from  the  house-top 
it  should  be  proclaimed — that  man,  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  redeemed  at  the  costly  sacrifice  of  Christ,  capable  of  the 
purest  worship,  and  destined  to  the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  is  yet 
reduced  by  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other 
States,  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  brute  creation.  A  horrible 
system,  offensive  to  humanity  even  in  its  lowest  grade,  makes 
its  calculations  and  pursues  its  policy  in  a  spirit  and  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  modesty  blushes  to  recognise.  In  the  silence 
which  its  own  enormity  imposes,  it  finds  shelter  from  the  indig¬ 
nant  reprobation  of  mankind.  On  tejiring  aside  the  veil,  we 
see  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  diabolical  scenes  on  which  the 
light  of  heaven  rests. 

‘It  is  a  practice,’  said  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  legislature,  ‘  and  an  increasing  practice,  in  parts  of  Virginia,  to 
rear  slaves  for  market.  How  can  an  honourable  mind,  a  patriot,  and 
a  lover  of  his  countiy,  bear  to  see  tliLs  Ancient  Dominion,  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  noble  devotion  and  patriotism  of  her  sons  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  convei’ted  into  one  grand  menagerie,  where  men  are 
to  l)e  reaml  for  the  market,  like  oxen  for  the  shambles Is  it  better, 
is  it  not  worse,  than  the  slave  trade — that  trade  which  enlisted  the 
labour  of  the  good  and  wise  of  every  creed,  and  every  clime,  to  abolish 
it  \  The  trader  receives  the  slave,  a  stranger  in  language,  aspect,  and 
manners,  from  the  merchant  who  has  brought  him  from  the  interior. 
The  ties  of  father,  mother,  husband,  and  child,  have  all  been  rent  in 
twain  ;  before  he  receives  liim,  his  soul  has  become  callous.  Rut  here, 
sir,  individuals  whom  the  master  has  known  from  infancy,  whom  he 
has  seen  sporting  in  the  innocent  gambols  of  childhood,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  him  for  protection,  he  teara  from  the  mother’s 
arms  and  sells  into  a  strange  country  among  strange  |>eo])le,  subject  to 
cruel  taskmasteiu’ — p.  21>1. 

The  season  for  this  traffic  is  from  November  to  April,  and 
some  estimate  of  its  extent  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that, 
by  one  route,  the  southern  railway,  about  two  hundred  slaves 
pass  weekly.  One  hundred  have  been  knowu  to  proceed  south¬ 
ward  in  a  single  night 
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*  Large  numbers,’  says  Dr.  Bailey,  in  1847,  ‘were  sent  off westwardly, 
and  also  by  sea,  coastwise.  The  Davises,  in  Petersburgh,  are  the  great 
slave-dealers.  They  are  Jews,  who  came  to  that  place  many  years 
^go  as  poor  pedlars;  and,  I  am  informed,  are  members  of  a  family 
which  has  its  repi*esentativea  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  &c.  These 
men  are  always  in  the  market,  giving  the  highest  price  for  slaves. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  they  buy  them  up  at  low  prices,  trim, 
shave,  wash  them,  fatten  them  so  that  they  may  look  sleek,  and  sell 
them  to  great  profit.  It  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  inquii*e  how 
much  Northern  capital,  and  what  firms  in  some  of  the  Northern  cities, 
are  connected  with  this  detestable  business.’ — p.  297. 

From  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  human  beings  are  thus  an¬ 
nually  transported,  and  who  shall  say  wdiat  misery  is  involved 
in  this  ?  The  human  heart  is  a  strange  thing.  Let  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  say  what 
they  would  suffer  under  the  influence  of  so  accursed  a  system. 
And  then  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  is  experienced 
daily  and  hourly  by  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
America.  It  is  a  foul  libel  on  the  race  to  say  that  the  negroes 
do  not  feel  these  things  acutely.  Cut  off  from  other  sources 
of  enjoyment,  the  negro  is  especially  susceptible  of  social 
emotions.  The  affections  of  kindred  cling  to  his  heart  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  solitary  passion.  The  following  is  from  a 
communication  addressed  to  Mrs.  Stowe  by  Mr.  Bearse,  a 
ship-master  in  Boston.  From  1818  to  1830,  he  was  much 
employed  in  the  coasting-trade  of  South  Carolina. 

‘  We  often  earned,’  he  says,  ‘gangs  of  slaves  to  the  plantations,  as  they 
had  been  ordered.  These  slaves  were  generally  collected  by  slave- 
traders  in  the  slave-pens  in  Charleston — brought  there  by  various 
causes,  such  as  the  death  of  owners  and  the  division  of  estates,  which 
threw  them  into  the  market.  Some  were  sent  as  punishment  for 
insubordination,  or  because  the  domestic  establishment  was  too  large, 
or  because  persons  moving  to  the  North  or  West  pi'efen*ed  selling  their 
slaves  to  the  trouble  of  carrying  them.  We  had  on  board  our  vessels, 
from  time  to  time,  numbers  of  these  slaves — sometimes  two  or  three, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  seventy  or  eighty.  They  were  separated  from 
their  families  and  connections  with  as  little  concern  as  calves  and  j>ig8 
ai'e  selected  out  of  a  lot  of  domestic  animals  ...  In  the  year  1828, 
while  mate  of  the  brig  ‘  Milton,’  from  Boston,  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
the  following  incident  occurred,  wdiicK  I  shall  never  forget, — The  traders 
brought  on  board  four  quailroon  men  in  handcuffs,  to  be  stowed  away 
for  the  New  Orleans  market.  An  old  negro  woman,  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  came  screaming  after  them,  “  My  son,  O  my  son,  my  son  !” 
She  seemed  almost  frantic,  and  when  w'e  had  got  more  than  a  mile  out 
in  the  harbour  we  heard  her  screaming  yet. 

*  When  we  got  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  I  came  to  the  men,  and  took 
off  their  handcufis.  They  wero  resolute  fellows,  and  they  told  me  that 
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I  would  see  that  they  would  never  live  to  be  slaves  in  New  Orleans, 
One  of  the  men  was  a  carjwnter,  and  one  a  blacksmith.  We  brouajht 
them  into  New  Orleans,  and  consigned  them  over  to  the  agent.  The 
agent  told  the  captain  afterwards  that  in  forty-eight  hours  after  they 
came  to  New  Orleans  they  were  all  dead  men,  having  every  one  killed 
themselves,  as  they  s;iid  they  should.  One  of  them,  I  know,  was 
bought  for  a  fireman  on  the  steamer  ‘  Post  Boy,’  that  went  down  to 
the  Balize.  He  jumped  over,  and  was  drowned. 

*  The  others— one  was  sold  to  a  blacksmith,  and  one  to  a  carpenter. 
The  particulars  of  their  death  I  didn’t  know,  only  that  the  agent  told 
the  captain  that  they  were  all  dead.’ — pp.  302,  303. 

In  closing  our  notice,  we  tender  Mrs.  Stowe  our  unfeigned 
thanks  for  the  service  she  has  rendered.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recommend  her  volume.  It  will  be  read  by  thousands,  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  our  own  experience,  its  impression  will  be 
deep  and  ])ainful  beyond  expression.  ‘  How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long  ?’  is  the  inquiry  which  arises  to  our  lips.  May  early 
repentance  and  prompt  reparation  avert  the  evils  which  impend 
over  America.  There  is  a  dark  cloud  looming  in  her  sky,  and 
unless  she  humble  herself,  and  abandon  her  wickedness,  the 
storm  will  burst  upon  her  with  terrible  fury.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  our  duty  is  obvious.  No  religious  fellowship  must  be  had 
with  them,  whatever  their  name  or  standing,  who  are  partakers 
of  her  wickedness.  The  slave-holder  must  be  to  us  as  the 
drunkard,  the  swearer,  the  unchaste.  The  times  of  ignorance 
are  passed.  The  crime  of  the  system  is  now  manifest,  and  he 
who  still  adheres  to  it  must  be  treated  as  any  other  incorrigible 
offender.  Whilst  maintaining  the  high  ground  of  Christian 
principle,  we  must  not  overlook  the  economical  measures  which 
are  adapted  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  system. 
Amongst  these,  wc  place  in  the  first  rank  the  raising  of  cotton 
by  free  labor.  On  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  slavery  mainly 
rests,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  produced  in  India  or 
Australia,  the  earlier  and  the  more  certain  will  be  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  three  millions  of  human  beings,  now  groaning 
beneath  a  bondage  more  terribly  severe  than  that  which  the 
corsairs  of  Barbary  formerly  inflicted. 
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Jesuit  Executorship ;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Seceder  from 

Itonuinum.  An  Autobiography.  In  two  volumes.  London : 

Parker  and  Son.  1853. 

W E  take  for  granted  that  this  '  autobiography’  is  to  be  consideivd  not 
as  a  literal  naiTative,  but  as  a  sjiecies  of  imaginative  story  based  on 
facts.  The  writer,  real  or  supposed,  is  a  young  and  highly-gifted 
woman,  descended  from  an  ancient  Roman-catholic  family  in  Ireland. 
Her  father  8  brother,  a  bishop  of  that  church,  w  as  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  ancestral  ca.stle  near  the  lakes  of  Killamey.  The  young  lady 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  religious  principles  of  lier  family  through 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  A  young  French  Protestant  marquis  w’as 
introduced  to  the  family  by  an  aunt  in  London.  His  afiections 
were  placed  on  Helen,  the  lady  whose  story  is  before  us.  After  his 
departure,  she  ojHiued  her  religious  difliculties  to  her  confessor,  w  hose 
character  and  history  lend  a  graceful  charm  to  these  pages.  The 
worthy  baronet,  her  fathei*,  being  compelled  by  pecimiary  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  retire  wdth  his  family  to  Fmnce,  leaves  Helen  in  Ireland, 
under  the  charge  of  the  bishop.  By  his  contrivance,  she  is  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  marquis,  and  inveigled  into  an 
unwilling  unirriage  with  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  union  is  unhappy, 
the  husband  being  extravagant.  A  Jesuit  and  another  priest  force 
themselves  on  the  dying  man,  and  become  his  executoi's.  His  boy  is 
taken  from  the  widowed  mother;  and  she  is  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  i»overty.  She  repairs  to  l*aris,  in  the  hojx)  of  seeing  her  son, 
who  has  been  placed  in  a  convent  thei’e.  The  miseries  she  endures 
are  scarcely  conceivable,  and  they  are  traced  to  the  influence  of  her 
priestly  oppressors.  At  length  the  scene  changes,  and  the  tale 
ends  in  the  discomfiture  of  her  wicked  adversaries,  and  her  restora¬ 
tion  to  sunny  prosperity.  Most  of  the  characters  are  powerfully 
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paiDteil.  There  are  many  scenes  of  intense  passion,  and  not  a  few  of 
most  brilliant  interest  The  tenour  of  the  whole  is  purposely  to 
expose  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of  Jesuitism  in  private  life.  There  are 
forcible  objections,  we  confess,  to  this  s})ecies  of  theological  warfare, 
and  there  is  grave  dislike  among  serious  thinkers  to  the  kind  of  lite¬ 
rature  to  which  these  volumes  belong.  We  believe  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  urge  either  the  one  objection  or  the  other.  All  we  can 
do  as  reviewers  is  to  pronounce  whatever  judgment  we  conscien¬ 
tiously  form  on  such  works,  when  they  come  before  us,  first  in  relation 
to  their  principles,  and  then  as  pieces  of  literary  art.  In  the  first 
and  most  imi)ortant  respect,  we  have  little  fault  to  find,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  except  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  approve  of  the  first 
marriage,  and  the  absence  of  sound  moral  discrimination  in  tlie  mind 
of  the  writer  when  reviewing  this  portion  of  her  histoiy.  We  expect 
fit)m  persons  professing  the  high  religious  sensibility  of  this  writer 
a  more  delicate  perception  of  what  is  morally  required  in  the  most  sacred 
of  earthly  engagements.  The  motive  for  marrying  was  not  the  right 
one,  and  we  think  it  a  serious  defect  that  this  has  not  been  acknow*- 
ledged.  The  execution  of  this  *  autobiography’  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  descriptive  and  dramatic  powers  of  the  author. 


The  Holy  Bible.  First  Division  :  The  PenUUeiLchy  or  Five  Books  of 
^^oseSf  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  With  Notes,  Critical, 
Practiced,  and  Devotional,  hidited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  M.  A., 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  author  of  ‘  Spiritual  Catho¬ 
licity,’  ‘Travels  in  Syria,  Palestine,’ <kc.  Parti.  London:  John 
Chapman.  1853. 

W E  confess  that  we  look  on  this  edition  of  ‘  The  Holy  Bible’  with  very 
decided  disapprobation,  which  no  liberality  of  feeling  towards  those 
who  difter  from  us  in  religious  judgment  will  induce  us  to  express  in 
gentle  terms.  The  only  thing  we  like  about  it  is  the  candour  with 
which  the  editor  avows  his  anti-biblical  opinions  in  the  preface.  He 
denies  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible;  treats  its  history  as 
mythology — its  facts  as  fictions.  He  writes  of  miracle  like  a  man 
who  hatl  never  read  a  word  of  the  original  Scriptures.  All  the  doc¬ 
trines  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning  as  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  he  contemptuously  ignores.  His  creed 
is  formed  independently  of  the  Bible,  and  he  undertakes  to  make  the 
Bible  speak  according  to  that  creed.  The  part  now  before  us  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  editor’s  Creed  of  Unbelief,  an  outline  of  Bible 
chronology,  and  brief  essays  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament — The 
Septuagint  Version — The  Greek  Versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion — Origen’s  Hexaj)la — The  Italic,  or  old  Latin  Versions 
—The  Samaribin  Pentat<mch — The  Targums — The  Talmud,  Mishna^ 
and  Gemara — Hebrew  MSS. — Fnignnmts  of  Ancient  Literature  bear¬ 
ing  ujK)!!  the  Pentateuch  Records  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge — 
Anglo-Saxon  Versions,  and  Modern  English  Versions — The  Book  of 
Genesis  (with  Notes) — and  a  Retrospective  Note  on  the  Mythological 
Traditions  of  Genesis.  We  see  nothing  to  distinguish  these  essays 
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from  similar  prefaces  to  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  the 
superficial  tone  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  settled  prejudice 
against  the  avowed  character  of  the  sacred  writings  wliich  animates 
the  whole.  We  find  no  ‘  devotional’  notes  whatever.  There  is  less 
learning  in  the  ‘  critical’  notes  than  in  the  expositions  most  familiar  to 
us.  The  ‘  practical’  is  inferior  in  moral  dignity  to  the  ethics  of  the 
German  schools,  and  might  have  been  all  that  it  is,  if  the  Pentateuch 
had  never  been  written.  So  great  is  the  editor’s  familiarity  with  the 
Scriptures,  that  he  refers  to  ‘  the  Apostle  Paul’  the  language  1  Peter, 
iv.  5,  a  mistake  which  a  ‘trained  and  ordained  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church’  might  have  avoided  by  remembering  the  Marriage- 
Service.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  work  will  be  candcd  on  through 
all  the  books  of  Scripture.  With  the  author’s  views,  they  do  not 
deserve  it  from  religious  considerations;  and  the  literaiy  merits  of  the 
Part  which  we  have  examined  are  not  great  enough  to  redeem  so  large 
a  work  from  the  vice  of  the  most  obtrusive  sectarianism,  and  the  most 
religious  spirit  of  contradiction  it  hits  ever  been  our  misfortune  to  en¬ 
counter.  We  might  have  been  amused  by  the  magniloquence  with 
which  we  are  told  of  ‘  the  besieging  forces  of  sense  and  sober}iess  that 
still  ofier  it  honourable  terms’  on  sjieaking  of  the  ‘  unrighteous  risk  of 
much  longer  holding  out  the  dilapidated  citadel  of  ‘  Bibliolatry,’  if 
more  serious  feelings  had  not  been  awakened  by  the  unblushing 
audacity  which  affronts  ‘  the  Holy  Bible’  by  such  supercilious  scribbling 
on  the  margin  of  its  own  pages. 


1.  A  School  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography,  By  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  F.G.S.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  W.  Bhvckwood  and  Sons.  1852. 

2.  A  School  Atlas  of  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography, 
With  Descriptive  Letter  press.  By  Eilward  Hughes,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.  The  Maps  Compiled  and  Engraved  by  Edward  Weller, 
F.R.G.S.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

3.  i4n  Adas  of  Scripture  Geography,  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Training 
Colleges,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  the  Upper  Classes  in  Elementary 
Schools.  With  Illustrative  Letter-press.  By  Walter  !M‘Leod, 
F.R.G.S.  The  Maps  Compiled  and  Engraved  by  Edward  Weller, 
F.R.G.S.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  ‘  School  Atlas’  is  founded  on  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  exhibits  the  relative  extent  of  various  countries,  together 
with  their  present  political  division.s.  The  maps  are  larger  tlian  those 
usually  found  in  school  atlases,  and  being  drawn  expressly  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  ‘  are  suitetl  to  the  best  text-books,  the  geogi’a- 
phical  information  being  in  all  cases  brought  up  to  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication.*  They  are  marked  by  clearness  both  of  outline  and  arrenge- 
ment,  and  all  ‘  the  waters  of  the  globe,  whether  seas,  lakes,  or  rivei*s, 
and  all  the  names  applicable  to  waters,  are  uniformly  printed  in  a 
bright  blue  colour.’  Great  distinctness  is  thus  obtained,  and  an  ample 
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index  facilitates  easy  reference.  Such  a  work  is  invaluable,  and  its 
circulation  cannot  fail  to  advance  geographical  science. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  *  Atlas'  (lifters  from  the  foregoing  in  giving  greater 
prominence  to  physical  geography,  and  in  combining  with  the  maps  a 
large  extent  of  letter-press,  in  which  the  labors  of  Humboldt,  Berghaus, 
and  others,  are  popularized  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  ‘  The 
method  of  graphical  delineation  by  maps,  which  present  at  one  view 
the  natural  or  political  divisions,  or  the  laws  of  distribution  of  climate, 
prixluctions,  <kc.,  has  been  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  letter- 
pi-ess  to  direct  the  student  in  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  maps, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  those  statistical  and  other  facts  which  it  is  not 
their  province  to  supply.’  To  those  who  desire — and  their  number  is 
happily  on  the  increa.se — to  know  more  than  the  names  and  localities 
of  places,  Mr.  Hughes’s  ‘Atlas’  will  be  of  much  service.  Through  the 
aid  of  his  maps  the  material  points  of  physical  geography  are  imprinted 
deeply  on  the  memory,  while  collateral  infonnation  of  great  value  is 
also  furnished. 

The  ‘  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography’  is  designed  to  embody  ‘  in  a 
series  of  carefully  constructed  maps,’  the  researches  of  Robinson,  Rich, 
Botta,  Layard,  and  other  travellers,  who  hjive  thrown  considerable 
b’ght  on  the  countries  mentioned  in  Scripture.  ‘  It  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  publishers  to  produce  a  work  at  once  accurate  in  details, 
beautiful  in  execution,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  religious  education  of  youth.’ 
This  object  has  been  happily  effected,  and  we  have  therefore  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  Mr.  M‘Leod’s  ‘  Atlas’  to  our  readers. 


An  Historical  and  Statistical  Acemmt  of  New  South  Wales.  Including 
a  Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions,  and  a  Description  of  the  Mines :  with 
an  Estimate  of  the  probable  results  of  the  Great  Discovery.  By 
John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M.  Third  edition.  In  two  volume.s, 
12mo.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

The  former  editions  of  this  work  were  published  in  1834  and  1837, 
but  the  marvellous  development  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  induced  Dr.  Lang  to  recast  his  materials,  in  order  to 
pi*esent  to  his  co\mtrymen  a  more  comj)lete  and  satisfactory  account  of 
a  colony  which  is  evidently  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to  form  the 
seat  of  a  va.st  and  potent  community.  ‘  Only  a  small  j)ortion  of  the 
original  work  has  been  embodied  in  the  present  edition;  and  that  por¬ 
tion,  comprising  chiefly  the  earlier  history  of  the  colony,  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  otherwise  improved.’  The  work  is,  therefore, 
intitled,  in  some  important  respects,  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  one;  and 
we  have  been  at  a  loss  in  determining  the  course  we  should  pursue  in 
noticing  it.  On  many  accounts,  we  should  like  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  consideration  of  matters  suggested  by  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  space  is  restricted,  and  the  claims  of  other  works  compel  us 
briefly  to  dismias  Dr.  Lang’s  volumes.  Few  men  are  so  competent 
to  detail  the  history  of  Australian  emigration.  A  residence  of  many 
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years  in  this  distant  colony,  unwearied  activity  both  of  mind  and  body, 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  officials,  much  shrewdness  and  force  of 
character,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  personal  share  in  many  of 
the  most  important  transactions,  pre-eminently  qualify  Dr.  Lang  to 
be  the  historian  of  New  South  W^es.  On  the  other  liand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  strength  of  his  antipathies — the  fierce  vehemence 
of  his  dislikes,  is  sadly  in  the  way  of  impartiality.  This  is  specially 
seen  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  volume.  We  fear  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  it,  but,  true  or  false,  it  shakes  confidence  in  the  coolness 
and  impartiality  of  the  historian,  and  awakens  the  mistrust  with  which 
we  regard  statements  made  in  self-defence.  The  coloring  of  this  part 
of  the  work  is  that  of  a  controversial  pamphlet,  rather  than  of  a 
history,  which  we  much  regret.  But  notwithstanding  this  grave  de¬ 
duction,  we  strongly  recommend  the  volumes  to  our  friends.  They 
constitute  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  history  we  possess  of  this 
vast  dependency,  and  open  up  many  points  of  colonial  government 
on  which  the  English  public  need  to  be  informed.  Of  the  authors 
integrity  there  is  doubt,  and  his  means  of  information  have  been  most 
ample.  _ 

Ffrdirmmd  /.  and  Maximdian  II,  of  Austria;  or,  a  View  of  the  Re¬ 
gion  and  Political  State  of  Germany  after  the  Restoration.  By 
Professor  Von  Eanke.  Translated  by  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon. 

Memoirs  of  a  Mattre  d^Armes ;  or^  Eighteen  Months  at  St,  Peters- 
hurgh.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Translated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  former  of  these  publications  appeared  originally  in  the  ‘  Histo- 
risch-Politische  Zeitsebrift* — Historical  and  Political  Periodical,  for 
1 832.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  essay,  and  throws  much  light  on 
‘  the  history  of  the  Reformation’  subsequently  to  tlie  death  of  Luther, 
and  on  the  course  of  events  which  contribute  to  the  resuscitation  of 
the  papacy.  Its  extensive  circulation  will  correct  much  prevalent 
misconception,  and  serve  to  impress  on  Protestant  readers  the  import¬ 
ance  of  guarding  against  the  divisions  and  animosities  which  operated 
80  ffitally  on  the  (Lerman  Reformation. 

The  latter  work,  consisting  of  two  partSj  belongs  also  to  the  ‘  Tra¬ 
veller’s  Library,’  and  is  unquestionably  distinguished  by  rare  and 
very  interesting  qualities.  The  reputation  of  its  author  is  well 
known,  and  will  sustain  no  injury  from  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Maitre 
d’Armes.*  The  interest  of  the  work  mainly  turns  on  the  fortunes  of 
a  young  Russian  officer,  who  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  1825,  on 
the  demise  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  If  report  speaks  correctly, 
the  history  given  is  a  veritable  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is  told  in  a  very 
attractive  style,  and  reflects  much  honor  on  the  present  Czar.  Those 
who  have  no  time  to  spare  should  not  commence  the  volume,  as  its 
interest  becomes  so  absorbing  as  to  compel  the  reader  to  prosecute  ita 
pemml  to  the  close. 
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The  Rdlgious  Ccnididon  of  Christendom,  Exhibited  in  a  Series  of 
Papers  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  read  at  its  Fifth  Annual  Conference, 
held  in  Freemasons’  Hall,  London,  August  20th  to  September  3rd, 
1851.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Steane,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  628. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
services  of  that  body.  It  contains  thirty-two  papers,  three  of  which 
are  introductory,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
religious  condition  and  prospects  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Algeria,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  very  various  degrees  of 
merit  attach  to  these  papers,  and  that  some  of  them  are  written  in 
a  far  more  interesting  style  than  others.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
specify  more,  nor  are  we  in  the  least  disposed  to  do  so.  Where  all 
is  so  excellent,  and  so  obviously  suited  to  be  useful,  we  may  well 
overlook  the  minor  points  on  which  criticism  would  otherwise  dwell. 
A  better  book,  one  containing  a  larger  amount  of  information,  or 
more  richly  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit,  we  have  never  read, 
and  as  such  we  recommend  its  early  and  attentive  perusal  The 
volume  is  *  as  valuable  for  its  materials  as  it  is  novel  in  its  character.* 
Dc  Steane  truly  says  ;  ‘  Never  before  was  the  attempt  made  to  bring 
together  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  from  the  United 
States,  such  a  collection  of  facts  and  historical  documents  on  the  state 
of  evangelical  Christendom,  with  its  two  great  antagonists,  infidelity 
and  Romanism.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  as  well  as  for  the  enlightened  and 
Christian  spirit  in  which  they  are  written.* 


Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  during  the  years, 
1838,  1839, 1840, 1841, 1842.  By  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N.  In  two 
volumes.  With  numerous  Engravings.  London  ;  Ingram,  Cooke, 
and  Co. 

A  CHEAP  and  neatly  printed  edition  of  a  work  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information  re8j)ectiBg  countries  but  little  known  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  commander  of  the  ExpMition  which  sailed 
from  the  States  on  the  18th  of  August,  1838;  and  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  four  years  he  returned  to  New  York  in  June,  1842.  The 
information  collected  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  work, 
which  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  will 
now  ol)tain  a  wide  and  well  merited  circulation.  The  re[K>rt  of  an 
intelligent  American,  while  conducive  to  the  progress  of  nautical  science, 
has  many  points  of  strong  attraction  to  the  general  reader.  Consider¬ 
able  light  is  thrown  on  the  condition  and  social  habits  of  varioas 
people,  about  some  of  whom  very  little  reliable  information  has  yet 
been  received. 
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The  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Airthretf,  and  of  his  brother  James 
Alexander  Haldane.  By  Alexander  Haldane,  Ksq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  London  • 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  W.  Whyte  and  Co. 

We  notice,  with  pleasure,  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  these 
memoirs.  Our  estimate  of  them  having  been  expressed  in  our  num¬ 
ber  for  September  last,  we  allude  to  this  edition  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  that  the  work  has  been  materially  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  interesting  matter,  in  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  chapters,  on 
the  subject  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  in  Switzerland  and 
France.  Several  new  anecdotes  are  introduced,  which  also  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  author  has  modified,  even  in 
the  text,  that  part  of  the  work  which  refers  to  the  controversy  with 
Dr.  John  Brown;  and,  in  a  note,  he  recognises,  in  terms  of  due  courtesy, 
the  disclaimer  by  the  doctor  of  the  justness  of  certain  inferences  which 
had  been  drawn  from  some  portions  of  his  treatise. 


The  Pilgrims  of  New  England  :  A  Tale  of  the  early  A  merican  Settlers. 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.  London  :  Simpkin,  Mai*shall,  and  Co. 

This  tale  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
first  Puritan  settlers  in  America.  The  principal  incidents  of  the 
naiTative  are  strictly  historical,  though  much  liberty  is  taken  with 
the  form  and  order  in  which  they  are  recorded.  The  sufferings  of  the 
early  settlers  were  terrible  ;  a  large  proportion  of  their  numbers 
perished  through  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  substan¬ 
tial  food.  Collisions  with  the  Indians  also  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  attacks  of  so  crafty  a  foe,  pre¬ 
vented  a  rapid  progress  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  even  in  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  Puritans,  however,  were  just  the  race  to 
gi-apple  with  such  difficulties.  They  did  so  manfully,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  the  rarest  Christian  heroism.  Such  are  the  matters  of  which  Mrs. 
Webb’s  volume  is  composed.  Grouping  her  materials  around  one 
family,  of  the  name  of  Maitland,  she  endeavours  in  ‘  their  somewhat 
imaginary  history  to  describe  the  mode  of  life,  and  some  of  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  difficulties  and  the  successes,  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.* 
In  this,  she  has  achieved  a  good  measure  of  success.  Too  large  a 
portion  of  the  tale  is  occupied  with  Indian  life,  in  the  description  of 
which  our  authoress  is  less  at  home  than  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  settlers;  but  her  volume  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  sj>ecially  designed,  and  ojxjns  up 
some  views  of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  which  should  minbtcr 
largely  to  the  instruction  of  all.  The  trials  through  which  the  emi- 
gi'ants  had  passed  in  England  had  failed  to  teach  them  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  dictates. 
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Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
men  ts,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  arranged  in  Paragi'aphs 
and  Parallelisms;  with  Explanatory*  Notes,  »kc.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Thb  plan  of  this  work  is  admirable,  and  its  execution  reflects  much 
credit  on  its  editor,  whoever  he  may  be.  The  text  is  a  correct  re¬ 
print  of  the  authorized  Version ;  but  paragraphs  are  substituted 
for  chapters  and  verses;  and  the  poetical  parts  are  printed  in 
parallelisnis.  The  old  divisions,  however,  are  noted  on  the  margin,  so 
that  while  the  connexion  and  course  of  thought  are  better  preserved,- 
facility  of  reference  is  equally  secured.  A  great  advantage  is  thus 
obtained,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  minutely  examining  the  inspired  volume.  A  large  body  of  elucida¬ 
tory  notes  is  suj)plied,  in  which  extensive  reading,  varied  scholarship, 
and  sound  judgment,  are  evinced.  The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been 
*  to  give  in  a  small  compass — in  a  condensed,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
convenient  and  popular  form — the  substance  of  wliat  the  learning 
and  piety  of  successive  ages  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
word  of  God.’  An  entirely  new  selection  of  parallel  passages  is  given, 
and  prefaces  are  affixed  to  the  several  books,  which  contain  much 
valuable  and  interesting  matter.  Altogether,  the  ^  Annotated  Para¬ 
graph  Bible’  is  well  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  readei*s.  In  a  narrow  compass,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
cost,  it  gives  to  the  unlearned  the  results  of  extensive  and  profound 
scholarship,  together  with  the  views  entertained  on  contested  points 
hy  the  soundest  expositors  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  present  volume 
contiiins  from  Genesis  to  Solomon’s  Song,  and  the  work  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  form  one  of  the  safest  and  best  companions  to  which  the 
youthful  inquirer  can  betake  himself. 


The  U'iiseen  Hand;  or.  Episodes  in  an  Eventful  Life.  By  the  Rev 
Stopford  J.  Ram,  M.  A.  Bath :  Binns  and  Godwin. 

A  FICTION  founded  on  facts,  interestingly  narrated,  and  interspersed 
with  a  good  deal  of  evangelical  instruction,  but  a  book  which,  we 
think,  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  either  more  or  less  deci¬ 
dedly  written  in  imitation  of  modern  novels,  and  if  the  presence  of 
clerical  persons  had  not  been  so  prominent. 


A  Technical  Dictionary  ;  oTj  a  Dictionary,  Explaining  the  Terms  Used 
in  all  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  George  Crabb,  Esq.,  M.A.  London  : 
W.  Maxwell. 

The  object  of  this  small  volume  is  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  of  art  and  science  now  in  general  use.  The  explanations  are 
as  brief  as  consists  with  clearness,  and  those  terms  are  omitted 
which,  from  general  and  long  continued  use,  are  well  understood. 
The  work  is  therefore  one  of  reference.  For  this  it  is  well  suited, 
and  its  cost  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Our  refuless 
N.  S. — VOL.  V.  S  S 
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will  do  well  to  have  it  at  hand.  They  will  probably  find  frequent 
occasions  for  soliciting  its  aid,  and,  judging  from  our  examination  of 
its  contents,  will  rarely  fail  to  obtain  the  information  they  seek. 


The  Family  BUle  Nevdy  Opened;  with  Unde  Goodwins  Account  of  it. 

By  Jeffery s  Taylor.  London:  Grant  and  Griffith.  1852. 

On  a  simple  story,  well  told,  and  not  without  a  good  moral,  the  writer 
has  graftal  a  series  of  useful  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Bible,  its 
sevei-al  Books,  and  ‘Thoughts  upon  Texts,’  which  we  recommend  to 
our  young  readers,  and  to  those  who  teach  them,  or  love  them.  A 
brief  preface  by  Isaac  Taylor,  the  writer’s  bi*other,  gives  an  affecting 
statement,  adding  peculiar  interest  to  the  volume  as  ‘the  last 
testimony  of  one  who  has  wrritten  much  to  amuse  and  instruct 
the  young,  on  behalf  of  Christian  Piety.’  We  heai-tily  join  in  the 
wish  that  the  sufferer  may  have  many  cheering  assurances  of  success. 


Older  cmd  Wiser;  or.  Steps  into  Life.  A  Sequel  to  the  Amyotts’ 
Home.  By  the  author  of  ‘The  Amyotts*  Home,’  ‘The  Tests  of 
Time,’  ‘ Life  Lessons,’  Ac.  London:  Groombridge  and  Sons.  1852. 

This  is,  in  every  sense,  a  very  beautiful  book,  and  one  which  none 
can  read,  we  should  think,  without  being  at  once  charmed  and 
profited. 


Popery  ayvd  Infddity.  By  James  Douglas,  of  Cavers.  Edinburgh: 

Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1852. 

Every  production  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  pen  discovers  the  clearness, 
fulness,  and  sagacity  of  a  singularly  acute  and  enlightened  mind.  In 
this  precious  pamphlet  of  fifty-nine  pages  he  has  compressed  the 
results  of  much  deep  thinking  on  the  present  aspects  of  Europe,  and 
the  conflicts  which  are  coming  on.  It  is  written,  we  need  scarcely  say 
to  those  who  ai*e  acquainted  with  the  author,  in  a  style  of  limpid 
fluency  which  allures  and  rewards  the  attention. 


Rome  ai\d  Maynooth.  By  J ames  Douglas,  of  Cavers.  The  same. 

A  STILL  smaller  tractate  from  the  same  hand,  which,  we  hope,  will  be 
widely  distributed.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Douglas,  that  ‘the  majority 
of  the  country  are  indirectly  against  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and,  as 
evidently  the  great  majority  in  Parliament  are  in  favour  of  it,  the 
Parliament,  u|>on  this  question,  does  not  represent  the  country.  They 
are  guided  and  governed  by  two  different  principles  The  people  are 
led  by  Duty  ;  the  Parliament  are  misled  by  a  supposed  Expediency. 
Our  own  principles,  it  is  well  known,  are  against  all  parliamentary 
grants  for  educational  purposes.  To  the  Maynooth  grant  we  have 
a  special  objection  in  our  political  as  well  as  religious  judgment  against 
the  priestci^  of  Borne. 
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The  J<mmcd  of  Health.  A  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Illua- 
'  tration  and  Advocacy  of  the  True  Principles  of  Health  and  Lon¬ 
gevity.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Grindrod,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  <fec. 
London:  Simpkiu,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

T)^  Journal  of  Physical  Regeneration.  A  Monthly  Epitome  of 
Public  Health.  To  combine  Instruction  with  Amusement,  to  press 
on  towards  Truth,  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual.  Conducted 
by  William  Bayes,  M.D.  I^ndon:  Gilpin.  1852. 

Both  these  periodicals,  relating  to  a  subject  which  is  happily  gaining 
on  public  attention,  are  ably  conducted,  and  likely  to  prove  ^nehcial. 


Daily  Bible  Illustrations :  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  on 
Subjects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities, 
and  Theology.  By  Jolm  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  July,  September. 
Edinbiurgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

The  third  of  the  evening  series  of  a  work  which  has  obtained — what 
it  richly  deserves — a  wide  circulation.  It  is  specially  designed  for 
the  family  circle,  being  suited  alike  to  interest  the  young,  and  to 
instruct  the  more  advanced,  members  of  our  households.  To  extensive 
reading  it  adds  soundness  of  judgment,  accurate  scholarship,  intimate 
knowledge  of  eastern  life,  and  warm-heai’ted  and  intelligent  piety.  ‘  The 
Consecutive  Readings’  are  more  connected  with  each  other  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  volumes,  and  might  be  almost  perused  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  narrative  divided  into  chapters. 


Lectures  on  Social  Science  and  the  Organization  of  Labour,  By  James 
Hole.  London:  John  Chapman. 

One  of  the  many  signs  of  dissatisfaction  wdth  our  present  social  sys¬ 
tem,  with  all  the  apparent  advantage  of  experience  in  reference  to  the 
evils  complained  of,  but  with  the  real  disadvantage  of  inexperience  as  to 
the  remedies  proposed.  One  element  is  jx'rpetually  ignored,  though  it 
is  the  most  es.sential  in  all  these  communistic  theories,  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  combining  the  requisites  for  labour  with  the  requisites  for' 
managing  large  capital,  or  of  finding  persons  who  can  be  fully  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  each  other’s  interests.  We  do  not  see  how  the  com¬ 
munism  advocated  in  these  pages  would  remedy  the  evils  which  are 
pointed  out,  even  if  there  were  any  probability  of  the  experiment 
being  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  which  we  more  than  doubt. 


Oracles  Interpreted ;  or.  Scripture  Difficulties  Explained.  By  the  Rev. 
John  G.  Hewlett,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  ‘  Thoughts  upon  Thought,*  Ac. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  ap])arent  contradictions,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  few  isolated  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the  members 
of  Bible  classes,  which  can  be  safely  recommended  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 
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Memoirs  of  WiUiam  Gordon^  M.D.,  F.L.S.y  of  Kingston-upon-HuU. 
Abridged  from  ‘  The  Christian  Philosopher  Trampling  over  Death.* 
By  Newman  Hall,  B.A.  Fifth  Edition.  London  ;  Snow. 

A  MEMOIR  so  well  known  and  widely  circulated  scarcely  needs  more 
than  one  word  of  commendation  from  us,  and  provokes  no  criticism. 


Bihlical  Topography,  Lectures  on  the  Position  and  Character  of  the 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  Maps  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ransom,  Classical  and  Hebrew 
Tutor  in  Hackney  Theological  Seminary  ;  author  of  a  ‘  Hebrew 
Grammar,’  <fec.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised. 

Mr.  Ransom  has  been  very  successful  in  presenting  the  topography  of 
the  Bible  in  a  form  more  attractive  than  those  of  previous  writers. 
He  has  skilfully  used  the  additional  materials  supplied  by  the  most 
recent  travellers,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  unless  it  were  a  greater 
number  of  those  wood-cut  illustrations,  which  are  so  beautiful,  that 
they  make  one  wish  for  more. 


1.  An  Exposition  of  our  LoriVs  Intercessory  Prayer,  With  a  Discourse 
on  the  Relation  of  our  Lord’s  Intercession  to  the  Conversion  of  the 
World.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  &c.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and 
Sons.  London :  Hamilton,  A  dams,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Dead  in  Christ.  Their  State :  Present  and  Future.  With 
Reflections  on  the  Death  of  a  very  dear  Friend.  By  John 
Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh;  Alexander  Padin.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

3.  Plain  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects.  By  John  Brown,  D.D. 
Edinburgh:  Alexander  Padin;  London.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

4.  Discourses  suited  to  the  Administration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  By 
John  Brown,  D.D.,  <kc.  &c.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged 
Edinburgh  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  1853. 

We  have  grouped  together  these  four  volumes  as  containing  the 
mature  productions  of  a  preacher  who  is  venerated  for  his  years,  and 
held  in  just  estimation  for  the  depth  of  his  sacred  learning  as  well  as 
for  the  richness  of  his  evangelical  instruction.  The  ‘Intercessory 
Prayer’  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  which  will  greatly  augment  the 
tlevout  joy  with  which  it  inspires  the  heart  of  the  believing  reader,  and 
the  hope  with  which  it  animates  the  mourner;  and  the  other  works 
are  worthy  of  the  author’s  learning  and  experience. 


The  Aged  Pilgrim  and  his  Songs;  or,  Memoir  and  Poedccd  Remains  of 
the  Rev.  James  Raban.  By  Thomas  Ray.  London :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  an  excellent  man,  and  the  narrative 
contains  much  valuable  information  respecting  many  persons,  such  as 
Cowper  and  his  neighbours  around  Olney,  as  well  as  the  individual 
whose  varied  labours  it  records. 
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Books  and  Reading,  A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  Devonport.  By  the  Rev.  George  Smith.  London: 
J.  Snow. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  his  usual  practical  facility,  has  condensed  into  this 
lecture  a  large  amount  of  really  valuable  information,  enlivened  by 
racy  anecdotes  and  choice  quotations. 


The  Congregational  Lecture,  New  and  revised  edition.  The  fii*st 
four  series: — Dr.  Wardlaw’s  ‘Christian  Ethics,*  Dr.  Vaughan’s 
‘  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity,’  Mr.  Gilbert’s  ‘  Christian 
Atonement,’  Dr.  Henderson’s  ‘  Divine  Inspiration.’  London :  J ack- 
son  and  Walford. 

The  extraordinary  low  price  at  which  the  publishers  are  issuing  thia 
edition  of  the  ‘  Congregational  Lectures,’  ought  to  secure  for  them 
a  very  extensive  sale.  We  should  be  sony  if  the  enteq^rise  should 
not  realize  that  object.  We  have  borne  our  testimony  aforetime  to 
the  value  of  the  lectures  themselves,  and  we  respectfully  invite  our 
readers  to  do  justice  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  non-conformist 
bodies  by  subscribing  for  the  entire  series  without  delay.  We  have  no 
peculiar  means  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  encouragement  given  to 
this  experiment  of  a  cheaj) — and  good  as  well  as  cheap— edition  of 
these  valuable  works;  but  we  are  certain  that  a  very  large  demand  will 
be  necessary  to  remunerate  the  publishers.  We  feel  that  we  are 
justified  in  reiterating  our  most  urgent  recommendation  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  edition. 


The  Half  Cefntury ;  its  History^  Political  and  Social.  By  Washington 
Wilks.  London:  C.  Gilpin.  1852. 

We  have  recently  devoted  so  much  of  our  space  to  an  examination  of 
the  political  history  of  the  last  half  century,  that  we  can  do  no  more 
than  give  a  brief  notice  to  the  work  before  us.  Less  than  this,  however, 
would  be  unfair  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Wilks  has  chosen,  as  his  motto,  the 
words  of  Dr.  Arnold — ‘  History  may  be  defined  as  the  biography  of 
nations.’  And  in  accordance  with  this  aphorism,  the  author  has  ob¬ 
served  all  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  gives  to  biography  alike  its 
charm  and  its  value.  He  might,  with  equal  pixjpriety,  adopt  the  maxim,, 
that  ‘  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples,’  and  justified  the 
structure  of  the  work  on  the  ground  that  the  more  numerous  the  ex¬ 
amples,  the  more  instructive  will  be  the  lesson ;  because  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  his  induction  will  make  the  inferential  truths  the  more 
plain  and  demonstrative.  Premising  thus  much,  we  may  designate  the 
work  before  us  rather  as  a  chronicle  than  a  histoiy ;  but  in  this  state¬ 
ment  of  opinion  we  mu.st  not  be  misunderstood  as  implying  that  there 
is  any  want  of  that  atmosphere  of  reflection  surrounding  the  moi’e 
material  masses  of  fact,  which  distiuguLshes  a  philosophic  history  from 
a  naked  catalogue  of  events.  While  it  constitutes  a  manual  of  the 
political  occurrences  of  the  last  fifty  yeara,  and  thus  possesses  the  value 
of  a  register,  it  is  written  with  much  vivacity  and  power,  sprinkled 
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with  anecdote,  and  deeply  tinged  with  that  sentiment  which  alone 
could  secure  it  a  permanent  value — the  pervading  popular  feeling  of 
the  times  of  which  it  treats,  the  spirit  of  progress  and  regeneration, 
the  ardent  aspirations  after  civil  and  religious  freedom.  We  can  only 
add,  that  its  compass  and  its  price,  no  less  than  its  sympathy  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  reading  million. 

The  Fralern(d  Meinorlal ;  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  William  Fernief  late  pastor 
of  the  Church  assembling  in  Zion  Cluipd^  Frame,  Somerset.,  By  the 
Rev.  John  Femie,  Famham,  Surrey.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

This  naiTative  is  worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  young  ministers.  It 
exhibits  a  youth  of  talents  of  no  ordinary  description,  sanctilied  by  the 
most  devot^  piety,  and  crowned  even  in  a  short  career  with  considerable 
success  in  the  work  of  God.  How  well  was  an  early  popularity  endured; 
for  Mr.  Femie  seems  to  have  been  neither  inflate  with  vanity,  nor 
coaxed  into  idleness.  As  a  student  and  a  j^stor,  his  whole  career, 
from  first  to  last,  was,  according  to  this  memorial,  the  entire  truth¬ 
fulness  of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  question,  but  every  internal  evi¬ 
dence  to  admit,  was  consistent,  honourable,  and  exemplary.  The  love 
of  the  brother  beams  forth  brightly  and  beautifully  throughout,  but  it 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  produce  false  and  exaggerated 
statements.  Such  excellence  required  only  to  be  exhibited,  not  lavishly 
eulogized.  The  language  of  the  departed  brother  himself,  here  and 
there  inters|)ersed,  shows  a  cultivated  mind;  and  a  truly  Christian  and 
ministerial  heart.  The  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  well  condensed,  the 
first  chapter,  however,  being,  as  we  think,  the  least  neces.sary.  It  will 
bear,  however,  a  second,  if  not  a  third  reading,  which  is  saying  much 
in  the  pn^sent  day  of  literary  profusion. 

The  Hive  and  its  Womlers.  Edinburgh ;  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
An  interesting  little  book,  with  many  illustrations,  which  the  young 
will  read  with  avidity,  and  from  which  the  more  aged  may  derive 
information  and  pleasure. — Autographs  for  Freedom.  By  Mi's.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  thirty -five  other  eminent  writers.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  and  Co.,  and  John  Cassell.  A  significant  and  instruc¬ 
tive  little  volume,  in  which  many  witnesses,  of  different  countries  and 
various  ci^eeds,  bear  testimony  against  tike  crime  and  loeakness  of 
America.  The  publication  has  arisen  out  of  the  strong  and  almost 
universal  feeling  excited  by  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.*  It  is  directed  to 
the  same  end,  has  been  prepared  by  ‘  The  Rochester  Ladies*  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,*  and  the  profits  of  its  sale  in  the  States  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  abolition  views.  We  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  J^glish  edition,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  wide 
diffusion. — The  Fall  of  Jerus(dem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D. 
London;  J.  Murray.  A  reprint  in  ‘Murray’s  Railway  Reading’  of  a 
drama  extensively  knowui,  and  in  many  circles  highly  estimated.  It 
is  published  at  the  low  price  of  One  Shilling,  and  is  printed  in  a  neat 
type  and  on  good  paper. — The  Band  of  Hope  Review,  and  Stt^nday 
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Scholar'i  Friend.  YoL  I.  1851,  1852.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.  A  monthly  publication — a  half-penny  in  price— designed  *  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  many  low-priced  immoral  publications.* . 
It  is  illustrated  by  many  woodcuts,  its  tendency  is  thoroughly  good, ' 
and  its  contents  are  varied  and  intei^tiug.  We  should  be  gl^  to 
see  the  attention  of  wealthy  men  more  directed  to  this  department  of 
usefulness. — T/ie  Wide,  Wide  World,  By  Elizabeth  WethereU.  A 
new  edition.  London :  Gleorge  Routledge  and  Co.  A  work"  which 
has  already  gone  through  several  editions  in  the  United  States  and 
in  our  own  country.  This  is  a  cheap  reprint  (Is.  Gd.),  which  renders 
it  accessible  to  a  large  class  hitlierto  incapable  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  tale,  over  which  many  tears  will  be  shed.  Tho 
youngest  and  the  oldest  reader  will  yield  alike  to  its  fascination, 
though  such  as  are  conversant  with  the  works  of  our  best  novelists 
will  feel  the  absence  of  that  constructive  power  and  skilful  delineation 
of  character  which  constitute  their  chai  m. — Speculation  ;  or.  Tike  Glen 
Luna  Family.  By  Amy  Lothorp.  London :  George  Routledge  and 
Co.  Another  American  reprint,  iasued  by  Messrs.  Clarke,  Batson, 
and  Co.,  under  a  different  title.  The  unprecedented  popularity  of 
‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  has  stimulated  the  supply  of  such  works,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  if  they  take  the  place  of  the  deleterious  trash  which  has 
been  furnished  in  such  abundance  to  the  lower  orders  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  As  a  work  of  Action,  ‘  Speculation’  is  wanting  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities  of  its  class,  but  its  moral  tone  is  unexceptionable. 


Htnitm  of 


An  Address,  signed  bt  upwards  of  four  thousand  *  merchante^ 
bankers,  and  traders  of  London,’  was  presented^to  the  French  Emperor 
on  Easter  Monday,  disavowing  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  French 
nation,  and  expressing  a  cordial  hope  that  the  amity  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  long  preserved.  To  this  address  the  Emperor  replied, 
— ‘  I  am  extremely  touched  by  this  manifestation.  It  confirms  me  in 
the  confidence  with  which  the  good  sense  of  the  English  nation  has 

always  inspired  me . Like  you,  I  desire  peace,  and,  to  make  it 

sure,  1  wish,  like  you,  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the  two 
oountries.’  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  overweening  confidence 
in  the  professions  of  Louis  Napoleon.  We  have  recorded  our  opinion 
on  this  point,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter  it.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  imagined  that  such  a  prooedime  as  this  would  have  passed 
without  severe  censure,  but  such  has  not  been  the  ease.  Lord  Gamp- 
bell  introduced  the  subject  to  the  Ho^ose  of  Lords  on  the  4th,  gravely 
4kffirming  that  an  offence  had  been  committed,  *  perhaps  against  the 
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law  of  the  land,  and,  at  all  events,  the  law  of  nations.*  The  Adc/rm 
wa.s  admitted  to  be  ‘  most  innocent,’  and  the  motives  of  those  who  pre¬ 
sented  it  ‘  patriotic  and  disinterested;*  yet  the  whole  proceeding  was 
condemned  as  ‘completely  and  decidedly  iiTegular,  although  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  deputation  were  no  doubt  unaware  that 
they  were  aetiiig  illegally'  Lord  Clai'endon  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ‘on  such  evidence  as  was  before  him,’  should 
affirm  that  the  deputation  had  not  only  violated  the  law,  but  had  all 
but  committed  high  treason.* 

The  informality  of  the  transaction  constitutes  its  offence  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  statesmen  like  Lord  Campbell.  We  ourselves  should  certainly 
have  demurred  to  approach  the  pi'esent  ruler  of  France  with  such  an 
address.  To  the  French  people  we  are  ready  to  speak,  but  to  LouLs 
Napoleon  we  are  dumb.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  man.  His  acts 
have  been  too  atrocious  to  allow  of  our  showing  even  the  semblance 
of  respect.  We  regard  him  as  a  faithless,  brutal  tyrant,  who  is  prepared 
recklessly  to  sweep  away,  by  any  and  every  means,  whatever  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  criminal  ambition.  We  differ  from  the  deputation,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  pursued;  but  to  make  their 
memorial  the  text  for  such  a  homily  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  that  the  deputation  has  been 
censured.  The  proceeding  has  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  tactics  of 
the  Peace  Society^  and  our  belligerent  press  has,  therefore,  with  most 
suspicious  uniformity,  frowned  upon  it.  ‘  Between  the  derision 
attache<l  to  Sir  James  Duke’s  self-constituted  embas.sy,’  says  the 
‘  Times,*  ‘  and  the  ‘  unqualified  disgust*  which  Lord  Ellenborough  tliinks 
the  whole  proceeding  calculated  to  excite,  this  deputation  has  under¬ 
gone  every  variety  of  ridicule  and  censure.*  From  the  ‘Times*  to 
‘  Punch*  this  has  been  the  case,  yet  the  substantial  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  untouched.  Men  are  outgrowing  the  forms  of  their 
rulers;  are  unwilling  to  be  misrepresented  any  longer  by  the  antiquated 
rules  of  a  former  age.  What  was  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
ancient  times  is  out  of  date  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  had  better, 
therefore,  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  revised.  Accredited  agents 
have  too  frequently  damaged  the  jieople  whom  they  were  understood  to 
represent,  and  we  need  not  wonder,  consequently,  if  more  accurate  and 
faithful  exponents  of  the  popular  mind  be  sought.  There  may  be  incon¬ 
veniences,  nay,  evils,  attendant  on  the  change,  but  our  imlere  must 
thank  themselves  for  the  little  confidence  reposed  in  their  fidelity  or 
wisdom. 

*  The  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  which  the 
fiite  of  the  coalition  ministry  (as  indicated  by  the  example  of  Lord 
Derby’s)  so  mainly  depends,  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday,  the  18th,  in  a  speech  which  retained  the  closest  attention 
of  that  assembly  for  no  less  than  five  hours  and  a  half.  This  budget 
is,  in  one  aspect,  a  new  free-trede  measure,  and  as  such  will  be  hailed 
by  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Whatever  may  be 
the  defects  in  it  which  excite  our  regret,  it  has,  by  the  vast  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  the  knowledge  it  displays,  conclusively  established  the 
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character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  financier.  His  main  proposals  are  the 
following: — To  reduce  the  duty  on  tea  from  2s.  2|d.  a  pound  to  Is., 
spreading  the  reduction  over  three  yeai*s.  The  experience  of  similar 
reductions  sustaining  the  revenue  by  augmented  consumption,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  coftee  duty  and  the  j)enny  postage,  seems  to  justify  at 
once  the  prudence  and  the  beneficence  of  this  measure.  He  further 
proposes  to  abolish  the  soap  duties  altogether,  an  arrangement  which 
will  not  only  promote  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  relieve  various  branches  of  manufacture,  but  will  tend  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  traflic,  by  increasing  our  commercial  connexion 
with  Afi’ica,  in  roferonce  to  the  trade  in  palm  oil.  Mr.  Gladstone 
further  strikes  out  from  our  tariff  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  articles  in  addition  to  those  freed  from  duty  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  largely  reduces  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  commodities  of  daily  consumption.  He  further 
proposes  to  remedy  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  assessed  taxes,  abolish¬ 
ing  all  cumulative  duties,  and  reducing  those  on  carriages,  horses,  and 
dogs.  He  rej)eals  the  stamp  duty  on  receipts,  only  requiring  the  affixing 
of  a  penny  postage  stamp,  and  those  on  attorney’s  certificates  and  stamps 
on  admission,  the  former  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  He  reduces  the  duty  on  advertisements  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d. 
each,  and  releases  supplements  to  newspapere,  containing  only  atlver- 
tisements,  from  the  stamp  duty  altogether.  Lastly,  he  proposes  to 
abolish  the  income  tax  in  seven  years,  reducing  it  to  Gd.  in  the  pound 
in  1855,  and  in  1857  to  fivepence,  at  which  it  is  to  stand  until  1860, 
when  it  is  finally  to  expire.  The  contending  claims  of  realized  and 
precarious  income  he  professes  himself  unable  to  adjust,  and  therefore 
proposes  to  tolerate  the  inequity  of  the  present  assessment  on  the 
ground  of  its  limited  duration.  In  order  to  admit  of  these  gi*eat 
roductions,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  most  justly  proposes  to 
raise  two  millions  a  year,  by  applyhig  the  legacy  duty  to  all  successions, 
whether  by  deed,  will,  or  descent,  recognising  no  distinction  between 
real  and  })ersonal  property;  thus  abolishing  the  exemption  which  real 
pro|)erty  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  further  proj>ose3  to  extend  the 
income  tax,  at  the  rote  of  5d.  in  the  pound,  to  all  incomes  between 
XI 50  and  XI 00  a  year,  and  to  apply,  for  the  fii*st  time,  the  income 
and  pro})erty  tax  to  Iroland.  He  further  imposes  an  increa.sed  duty 
of  Is.  per  gallon  on  Scotch  and  8d.  per  gallon  on  Irish  sj)irits,  but 
gi’ants  a  compensatory  boon  to  the  latter  country  by  remitting  the 
loan  contracted  to  the  Britisli  Exchequer  at  the  period  of  the  Irish 
famine.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  budget,  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  by  the  British  legislature,  with  the 
momentous  consequences  of  that  is.sue,  will  probably  be  known  to  our 
readers  before  these  lines  reach  their  eye. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  Measure  for  National  Education  has 
been  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although  conclusive 
legislation  upon  it  has  been  ix>stponed  for  a  time,  it  seems  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  and  general  view  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands.  Lord  John 
proix)ses  to  give  a  power  to  municipal  councils  to  levy  a  rote  in  aid  for 
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the  better  administration  of  small  educational  charities,  and  grants  for 
the  encouragement  of  proficiency  in  practical  art.  Any  resolution  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  proposed  Act  must  be  adopted  by  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  any  municipal  council  in  England  and  Wales; 
after  which  the  Act  shall  come  into  operation  in  that  borough.  It  is 
proposed  that  such  councils  shall  then  appoint  a  committee  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Pri\’y  Council  Power  is 
given  to  any  parent  or  guardian  to  withdraw  his  child  from  any  course 
of  instruction  to  which  he  may  object  on  religious  ground,  and  the 
children  are  graciously  permitted  to  attend  any  place  of  worship  which 
their  parents  may  prefer.  As  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  few 
things  are  more  miscliievous  than  superfluous  legislation,  it  becomes 
important  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  this  parlia¬ 
mentary  interference.  Now  it  appears  from  the  census  of  1851,  that 
the  proportion  of  children  under  education  to  the  population  was  as 
one  to  eight  and  a  half ;  while  the  proportion  which  has  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  popular  instruction  is  one  to 
eight.  It  should  further  be  noticed,  that  the  ratio  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  government  will  not  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  A 
resolution,  in  which  we  fully  concur,  has  recently  been  passed  by  the 
Committee  for  op|)Osiug  the  Manchester  Education  Bill,  condemning 
the  proposal  on  tlm  following  among  other  important  grounds  : — ‘  It 
will  introduce  an  element  of  strife  and  discord  into  municipal  bodies. 
At  present  the  attention  of  these  bodies  is  happily  confined  to  civil 
matters,  and  the  question  of  religion  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  but 
under  this  Bill  the  religious  question  will  immediately  arise,  and  in 
one  of  its  most  exciting  and  intractable  forms, — namely,  that  wliich 
relates  to  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  more  especially  to  the  teaching 
of  all  rebgions,  by  means  of  a  common  and  a  public  fund.’  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Lord  John  Russell’s  measure  has  been  introduced 
pending  the  sitting  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Manchester 
and  Si^ord  Education  Bill.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Peto,  as  a 
member  of  that  committee,  has  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  condemnatory  of  the  course  pursued  by  government, 
as  foreclosing  the  question  and  stultifying  tlie  committ^  The  result 
of  tliis  wise  and  timely  movement  on  the  paii;  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Norwich,  combining  the  sivavUer  in  modo  with  the  JortUer 
in  rtf  has  been  to  induce  the  noble  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
})08t])one  the  discussion  of  this  question  till  after  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  by  which  time  the  committee  may  probably  have  reported. 
Resolutions  agsunst  the  ministeiial  measure  have  been  adopted  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Thive  Denominations,  by  the  Dissenting  Deputies^ 
and  by  the  Baptist  Union,  tuid  the  example  of  these  bodies  will  be 
extensively  followed. 

The  Canada  Reserves  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lower 
House  on  the  1 1th,  and,  we  are  glad  to  report,  was  carried  by  a  mar 
jority  of  80,  the  numbers  being  288  for,  and  208  against  the  measura 
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There  was  nothing  specially  interesting  in  the  debate,  but  before  its 
commencement,  Lord  John  Russell  explicitly  stated  that  ‘  in  the  events 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves  being  secularized  by  the  legislature  of  Canada, 
and  the  act  receiving  the  royal  assent,  there  would  he  no  cUdmfor 
paytmnt  to  be  inode  from  live  Consolidated  Fund'  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  others,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  and  to  which  we  referred  last  month.  We  then 
expressed  our  conviction  of  its  soundness,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  it 
has  the  approval  of  the  ministerial  leader.  Sir  John  Pakington  un¬ 
wittingly  rendered  the  Cabinet  a  service  by  inquiring  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a  clause  into  their  bill  to  render  the 
guarantee  etfectual  in  the  event  contemplated,  and  was  informed  that  no 
such  intention  was  entertained.  This  episode  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  connexion  with  the  ill-judged  proceeding  of  ministers  in. 
withdrawing  the  third  clause  of  their  measure,  after  the  second  reading 
had  been  carried  by  a  large  majority.  So  far  the  bill  was  safe.  It 
had  passed  the  Commons,  but  many  doubted  its  safety  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  inconsiderable  solicitude  that  the 
debate  of  the  21st  was  looked  forward  to.  On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
moving  the  second  reading,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Eiirl  of  Derby  and  Lord  St.  Leonards. 

*•  If,’  said  the  ex-premier,  ‘  the  government  insisted  that,  instead  of 
this  bill  being  merely  prospective  it  should  be  retrospective — if  by 
their  bill  they  were  determined  to  violate  all  their  solemn  engagements 
and  to  plunder  persons  legally  possessed  of  property  obtained  under  all 
the  authority  of  parliament,  there  was  no  consideration  whatever — no, 
not  the  dismemberment  of  this  empire  itself,  if  that  were  possible — 
there  was  nothing  that  could  induce  him  to  say  “  content,”  whatever 
the  hazard  might  be  of  saying  ‘‘  not  content”  to  such  a  proposition.* 
At  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Derby  the  bishop  ultimately  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  the  second  reading  was  agi’eed  to  without  a  division. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  such  withdrawal  was  the  mere  dictate  of 
policy,  and  was  resolved  on  in  the  hope  of  more  effectually  defeating 
the  measure  in  committee.  There  was  no  hope  of  rejecting  the  bill  by 
a  substantive  vote,  but  it  was  thought  that  some  alteration  might  be 
carried  in  committee,  which  would  compel  the  Government  to  abandon 
it.  When,  therefore,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  25th,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  first  clause,  with  a  view 
of  preserving  ‘  to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  revenues  guai*auteed  to  them,  and  already  appropriated  under 
the  Acts  of  1827  and  1840;  but  to  give  to  the  colonial  legislature  the 
free  and  unlimited  power  of  dealing  with  any  portion  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  which  were  not  already  so  appropriated  and  allotted  to  those 
clergy.’  An  animated  and  earnest  discussion  followed,  in  which  Earl 
Grey  especially  dLstinguished  himself.  On  a  division,  the  amendment . 
was  rejected  by  117  to  77,  a  majority  for  which  we  were  not  prej)ared, 
and  winch  may  be  taken,  we  apprehend,  to  assure  us  of  the  safety  of 
the  measure.  That  in  the  Upper  House,  and  on  a  question  affecting 
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the  Church  of  England,  the  coalition  ministry  should  obtain  a  majority 
of  forty  may  well  surprise  us.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Exeter,  and  others,  voted  against  the  Government: 
while  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich,  and 
six  other  members  of  the  episcopal  bench,  voted  with  them.  Such  a 
division  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  Administration. 

The  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  arrived  at  its  third  reading  on  the 
15th.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
repeatedly  occupied  with  this  measure  for  a  few  years  past.  It  derives 
an  accidental  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  the  gentleman 
more  immediately  affected  by  it  is  the  colleague  of  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  member  for  the  City  of  London.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  Baron  Rothschild.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  virtual  non-representation  of  so  important  a  constituency  as 
London,  as  regards  one  of  the  objects  of  its  choice,  involves  a  very 
grave  constitutional  question.  Jews  are  permitted  to  vote  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  imrliament,  are  bound  to  serve  certain  important  and  onerous 
civil  offices,  and  have  committed  to  them  as  magistrates  the  power  of 
deciding  on  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  at  present  denied  the  functions  and  the  honours  of 
legislation.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  an  amendment  from 
Mr.  C.  Bruce,  whoso  objections  may  be  summed  uj)  in  his  own  words, 
— *  That  the  bill  went  to  unchristianize  the  legislature,  since  it  in¬ 
volved  a  principle  of  reckless  infidelity.’  It  seems  obvious  to  remark, 
that  the  very  terms  of  this  objection  involve  the  doctrine  that  the 
legislature,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  Christian  body.  Now,  is  this 
the  fact  ?  It  would  be  indecent  to  mention  names,  but  every  reader 
knows  that  the  House  of  Commons  contains  many  individuals 
whom  the  mover  and  supporters  perfectly  well  know  are  much  fur¬ 
ther  from  Christianity  than  Baron  Rothschild,  and  that  this  is  at  least 
as  true  of  their  morals  as  it  is  of  their  speculative  belief.  The  fact, 
if  admitted,  stamps  a  character  of  hypocrisy  on  at  least  this  ground 
of  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  the  principle  of  Mr.  Bruce  reminds 
us  of  a  problem  proposed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  by  one  of 
its  most  honoured  contributors, — ‘  Whether  will  a  creed  last  longer 
which  is  believed  without  being  professed,  or  one  which  is  professed 
without  being  believed?’* 

On  a  division,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  288  against 
230.  How  it  may  fare  in  the  Upi>er  House  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  j)arty  on  a  certain  bench  in  that  house  deeply  interested  in 
keeping  things  as  they  are,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  the  enormous 
revenues  which  they  j)ersonally  receive,  and  officially  administer,  would 
show  in  the  balance-sheet  at  least  as  cretlitably  as  they  now  do,  if  the 
management  of  the  Sees  of  London,  Durham,  <kc.  <kc.,  had  l>een  under 
the  control  of  the  Baron  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons, 
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instead  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  whose  doings  have  so  far  eclipsed 
their  writings  in  the  notoriety  they  have  obtained,  and  the  astonish¬ 
ment  they  have  occasioned. 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge  were  again  submitted  to  the  legislature  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  on  the  14  th.  As  far  as  the  duty  on  paper  is  concerned, 
we  entered  most  fully  into  this  subject  in  our  number  for  March,  1851, 
and  to  this  we  shall  not  now  recur.  It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate,  tliat 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for  Manchester  preceded  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  given  elsewhere.  It  must  be  matter  of  regret  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  of  the  freedom  of  commerce,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  abolish  the  tax  on  paper. 
Nor  has  the  result  of  the  division  on  Mr.  Gibson’s  motion,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  advertisement  duty,  which  was  carried  against  the 
Government,  by  a  majority  of  200  to  169,  operated  on  the  mind 
of  the  inflexible  Chancellor.  The  repeal  of  these  taxes  is  merely  a 
question  of  time.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  may  temporize,  but 
the  demand  for  cheap  intelligence  in  this  country  must  occasion' a 
corresponding  supply.  Mr.  Gibson’s  exposition  of  the  question  was 
most  comprehensive  and  masterly,  and  whatever  may  be  the  success  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  budget,  it  wdll,  so  far  as  this  cause  is  concerned, 
resemble  the  victory  of  Pyrrhus;— one  more  such  triumph  will  be 
fatal. 

Another  infamous  attempt  has  been  made  to  crush  M. 
Kossuth,  and  we  regi*et  to  add  that  the  machinery  employed  has  been 
the  press  and  legal  functionaries  of  England.  Had  Austria  done  it 
we  should  not  have  wondered.  Had  the  ‘Times’  alone  been  concerned, 
it  would  have  been  in  character.  But  that  the  Home  Oifice  should  be 
implicated,  even  through  delusion,  is  discreditable  to  our  national 
character,  and  wounding  to  our  pride.  On  Friday,  the  15th,  the 
oracle  of  Printing  House-square  spoke  with  more  than  its  usual 
explicitness.  There  was  notliing  enigmatical  in  the  statement.  It 
knew  all  about  the  matter,  and  was  resolved  to  make  its  information 
tell.  ‘  We  believe,’  said  the  ‘Times,’  ‘that  we  are  correctly  informed 
when  we  state  that,  upon  intelligence  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for 
the  Metropolis,  active  measures  have  teen  taken  to  substantiate  the 
charges  which  have  long  been  vaguely  preferred  against  M.  Kossuth 
and  his  adherents.  Upon  this  legal  information  a  house  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  M.  Kossuth  was  searched  yesterday  morning  at  an  early  hour 
by  the  competent  authorities,  acting,  we  presume,  under  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  warrant,  and  the  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  large  store  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  materials  of  war, 
which  may  be  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  political  incendiary,  but  certainly 
form  no  part  of  the  household  goods  of  a  private  gentleman  living  in 
pacific  retirement.’  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  facts  alleged,  and  the 
‘  Times’  proceeded  to  intimate  that  as  Guildhall  was  not  far  from  the 
Old  Bailey,  M.  Kossuth  might  shortly  have  to  appear  in  the  latter  place. 
Those  who  remembered  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  hostility  of  the 
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^Times’  towards  tbe  illustrious  exile  "were  incredulous,  and  the  few 
who  possessed  the  honor  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  at  once,  and 
unhesitatingly,  pronounced  the  charge  to.  be  false;  but  it  remained 
to  satisty  the  many — and  this  was  done,  so  far  at  least  as  all  truthful 
and  candid  men  are  concerned — by  wdiat  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Sir  J.  Walmsley,  Mr. 

T.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Lord  D.  Stuart,  questioned  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subje^,  and  from  his  replies  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  no  proof  whatever  of  the  stores  seized  at  Rotherhithe  being  the 
property  of  M.  Kossuth,  or  of  his  having  any  more  connexion  with 
them  than  any  Orleanist  resident  in  the  country.  Lord  Palmerston 
appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  position,  yet,  unwilling  to  admit  that  a 
hoax  had  been  played  off,  and  in  discreditable  forgetfulness  of  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  indulged  in  unseemly  humor.  The  stores  were  the 
property  of  a  Mr.  Hale,  a  rocket-manufacturer,  whose  right  has  been 
asserted  by  his  son,  while  Kossuth  has  distinctly  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  projjerty  in  question.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  ‘  Times’  would  hasten  to  do  justice  to  the  illustrious  man  whom 
it  had  injured.  But,  instead  of  this,  it  has  foully  represented  the  con¬ 
versation  in  the  Commons  of  the  15th  as  having  left  its  information 
unshaken  *  in  any  important  particular.*  What  that  information  may 
be  we  cannot,  of  course,  say,  but  the  answers  of  Lord  Palmerston 
perfectly  demolished  the  mendacious  statements  of  the  ‘  Times.’  The 
case  cannot  be  permitted  to  rest  here.  It  was  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  at  Bow-street  on  the  23rd,  and  is  to  be  proceeded  with  on  the 
28th,  when  we  trust  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  will  be  elicited,  and 
our  national  honor  be  vindicated.  In  the  meantime  the  hospitality  of 
England  must  be  something  more  than  nominal.  We  are  sorry  and 
ashameil  to  leam,  from  a  letter  of  Kossuth  in  the  ‘  Daily  News’  of  the  ’ 
25th,  that  he  has  long  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  espionage  at  which 
Englishmen  may  well  blush,  and  which  cannot  be  too  loudly  or  gene¬ 
rally  condemned.  It  is  not  enough  for  our  ministers  to  deliver  them¬ 
selves  of  fine  speeches  in  parliament;  they  must  carry  out,  with 
honesty,  and  in  a  generous  mode,  what  they  know  to  be  the  temi)er  of 
the  Englisli  people. 
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